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Preface 


Having read Hans-Georg Gadamer’s Wahrheit und Methode at the Universität 
Freiburg in 1973, I began to read the work of Michel Foucault when I arrived 
at Stanford University in 1975. While Gadamer argued for the universal claim 
of hermeneutics from a philosophical point of view, I began to ask historical 
questions influenced by Foucault’s work on the emergence of the human sci- 
ences: was hermeneutics in the modern, philological sense — not simply as in- 
terpretation theory, but as a specifically historical model of the relation be- 
tween reader(s) and a text — as ubiquitous as Gadamer suggested? was it al- 
ways implicitly the primary mode of the encounter with other persons and 
the text, as Gadamer’s hermeneutic reading of the history of hermeneutics 
from Plato to Heidegger suggested? If not, what preceded it? when did it get 
started? and why? How did it function as a discipline and as a technology for 
the disclosure of textual meaning, for the establishment of self-identity, as a 
“lesson” or “manual” for the new book-reading world? This book is an at- 
tempt to graph this emergence, to state how, why, when and where 
hermeneutics in the modern sense became a dominant modality for the en- 
counter with others and literature. 

No discussion of the disciplines of interpretation is possible without a dis- 
cussion of institutions that harbor those disciplines, and my debts to these 
sponsoring institutions are considerable. The following academic and schol- 
arly institutions were instrumental in creating the conditions that enabled me 


1 Chapter 2 is a slightly altered version of an article that originally appeared in Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 60 (1986), No. 2. Chapter 4 is a 
revised version of a piece that appeared in The German Quarterly 61 (1988), No. 4. This 
revised version responds to Michael Morton’s powerful critique that appeared in The 
German Quarterly in 1991 entitled “‘Verum est factum?’ Section 2 of Chapter 5 — “Small 
Science” — is taken from my contribution to the volume Herder Today edited by Kurt 
Mueller-Vollmer (Berlin, New York: de Gruyter, 1990). Chapter 7 is a revised version of an 
article that appeared in Jsis 77 (1986), published by the University of Chicago Press, © 1986 
by the History of Science Society, Inc. — The second half of Chapter 6 — “The Asymmetry 
of Reciprocal Influence” — derives from my contribution to the volume which I edited 
Reading after Foucault: Institutions, Disciplines, and Technologies of the Self in Germany 1750-1830 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1994). I want to thank all of these publishers for 
permission to revise and reprint this material. 
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to complete this study: the German Foreign Academic Exchange Service 
(DAAD) awarded me a research grant at the Institut für deutsche Philologie 
at the Universität München, during which I concentrated on the philological 
texts of Friedrich Schlegel. Washington University in St. Louis provided me 
with two Summer Research Grants; the University of Virginia and the An- 
drew W. Mellon Foundation gave me an appointment at the Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies 1986-88 when I could devote full-time to the book. The Uni- 
versitätsarchiv at the Georg-August-Universitat in Göttingen provided access 
to vital materials on the emergence of modern (hermeneutic) philology and 
the philological seminar under Heyne at Göttingen 1763-1812 during the 
summer of 1984. I am grateful to these institutions and organizations for 
their support. I am also grateful for the technical support of Gail Moore and 
Judy Birckhead of the Word Processing Center of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Virginia, and of Brenda Sprouse and Melody Aylor 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

This book could not have been written without the steady feedback of 
friends and colleagues who continually encouraged me and gave me much 
needed criticism. Three institutional sites mark the path of this book: 
Freiburg, Stanford, and the University of Virginia. I want to thank in particu- 
lar Werner Marx, in whose seminar on Hermeneutics at the Universität 
Freiburg I first studied the classical texts in the field; Heinrich Bosse at 
Freiburg who introduced me to the writing of J. G. Herder and had me read 
Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft, Bernhard Greiner, whose seminar on the Ro- 
mantic Novel brought me into contact with the work of Friedrich Schlegel. 
At Stanford, Kurt Müller-Vollmer scrutinized my work with great care; David 
Wellbery, whose constant support and exact readings have been an ongoing 
inspiration; Ian Hacking, who often climbed out of his sleeping bag in his of- 
fice at Stanford in order to discuss with me the nuances of sentences. At Vir- 
ginia, I want to express my gratitude to Benjamin Bennett, whose own writing 
and incisive criticism were absolutely crucial to the writing of this book, as 
was his enduring support; to Jerome J. McGann, who took the time, read and 
commented on my work and encouraged me at every turn; and to Walter H. 
Sokel, whose intellectual rigor, stimulating comments, and enduring friend- 
ship have been a model of the critical enterprise. Conversations with Richard 
Rorty since my arrival at Virginia helped me to de-divinize some entrenched 
assumptions, and allowed me to see the hermeneutic paradigms that emerge 
in this book simply as competing, but very different ways of describing the 
interpretive operation. 

I also want to thank good friends who have read parts of the manuscript 
and listened to me while I tried to formulate my sentences on these and many 
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other topics: Robert E. Sackett, Joel Black, Michael Prince, Helmut Müller- 
Sievers, Jeffrey Bokor, Joachim Gessinger, Hans-Wolf Jäger and my colleagues 
Volker Kaiser and Lorna Martens. Michael Kaufman allowed me to explore 
the full range of my senses of this project. My father, David Leventhal, was 
always generous with a word of encouragement and some much needed lev- 
ity. I am grateful for their patience and friendship throughout the period in 
which I was writing this book. A special thanks to Bettina Fischer, my Re- 
search Assistant on this project, who assiduously looked after details and re- 
sponded to many parts of this book delivered as talks. I would particularly 
like to thank my editor Prof. Dr. Walter Pape, who assiduously went through 
the manuscript and offered many necessary and extremely useful correctives 
to what I had written. Without his diligence and care, this book could not 
have been published. 

I wish especially to thank Janet Warren, whose presence and enduring 
friendship saw this book and its author through difficult times. Her unwaver- 
ing support and encouragement were crucial for the completion of the 
project. Finally, I dedicate this book to the memory of my mother, Barbara 
Leventhal, a philologist in Lessing’s sense of that term, who taught me how 
to see with my thoughts and touch with my eyes, and to her grandchildren: 
Chelsea Rose and Alethea Danielle Leventhal. 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
January, 1994 R. S. L. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Writing the Emergence of Hermeneutics 


Aber ist denn die Unverständlichkeit etwas so durchaus Ver- 
werfliches und Schlechtes? — Mich dünkt das Heil der Familien 
und der Nationen beruhet auf ihr; wenn mich nicht alles trügt, 
Staaten und Systeme, die künstlichsten Werke der Menschen 
[..-]}. 

Friedrich Schlegel: “Uber die Unverständlichkeit”" 


Aufgabe einer Philosophie der Kunst ist nicht sowohl, das Mo- 
ment des Unverständlichen, wie es unweigerlich fast die Spekula- 
tion versucht hat, wegzuerklären, sondern die Unverständlichkeit 
selber zu verstehen. 

Theodor Adorno: Ästhetische Theorie? 


In this book, I shall argue that modern hermeneutics, both as a philosophical 
orientation and a procedure or technology for the disclosure of textual and 
historical meaning, is two centuries old, that it emerged in the period between 
1770 and 1800, and that the explicit theoretical work occurred in the German 
States. This does not mean that there are not historical precedents for what 
becomes an explicit theory and institutional practice. In a strikingly modern 
way, Giambattista Vico wrote in his New Science of 1725 of the necessity of not 
understanding a work in order to incite the creative production of the ima- 
gination and initiate a process of self-transformation: 


1 Schlegel: “Über die Unverständlichkeit.” Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 370: “But is incompre- 
hensibility really something so reprehensible and bad? — I think the prosperity of families 
and nations is based on it; if I am not thoroughly mistaken, of States and Systems, of the 
most artistic works of humankind [...].” 

2 Adorno: Ästhetische Theorie, p. 516: “The task of a philosophy of art is not merely to explain 
away the moment of the incomprehensible, as the speculative systems have almost inevit- 
ably sought to do, but rather to understand incomprehensibility itself.” 
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So that, as rational metaphysics teaches that man becomes all things by under- 
standing them (homo intelligendo fit omnia), this imaginative metaphysics shows that 
man becomes all things by not understanding them [...] and perhaps the latter 
proposition is truer than the former, for when man understands he extends his 
mind and takes in the things, but when he does not understand he makes the 
things out of himself and becomes them by transforming himself into them.? 


This romantic view of interpretation, in which the reader would actively seek 
to not understand the thing in order to better be able to produce the thing out 
of the imagination and therefore /raly understand it, is a rare exception at the 
time it was written. The common reading of interpretation at that time was 
informed by the interest of hermeneutic charity, the desire to create a com- 
monality of spirit with the author, and, most importantly, to supply a true, ra- 
tional, coherent and consistent interpretation of the text. John Locke 
(1632-1704), who had a profound influence on the German Aufklärung, re- 
commended in his Some Thoughts Concerning Education, following La Bruyere’s 
Meurs du siécle, that the reader “[...] acquaint yourself fully with the principles 
of the original authors; bring them to a consistency, and then do yourself 
make your deductions.”* Alexander Pope (1688-1744) stated in his Essay on 
Criticism of 1711 that “A perfect Judge will read each work of Wit/ With the 
same Spirit that its Author writ.” Locke’s second to last phrase — “bring 
them to a consistency” — and Pope’s insistence on the sameness of spirit issue 
in the chief enlightenment principles that will distinguish this implicit 
hermeneutics from the central subject of this book. For the Enlightenment, 
the point was to apply charity, economy, truth, and good will and to seek the 
commonality of human ideas in all instances of reading.‘ In the explicit 
hermeneutics in the period of 1770-1800 in the German tradition that is the 
main focal point of this book, no amount of hermeneutic charity will actually 
bridge the gap between distinct historical cultures. While an interpretive trans- 
lation manages to allow such cultures to articulate themselves to one another 
in part and by degree, the result is no longer an economic replenishing of 
meaning and truth, nor the establishment of a commonality or identity of 
spirit; rather, the goal is to intentionally provoke a conflict or clash of discurs- 
ive worlds. 

The resurgence of hermeneutical theory after Gadamer’s Wahrheit und 
Methode (1960) was followed by a battery of texts that, either implicitly or ex- 


3 Vico: The New Science, p. 88. 

4 Locke: Some Thoughts on Education, p. 172. 

5 Pope: “Essay on Criticism.” Works vol. 1, p. 266. 

6 Weinsheimer: Eighteenth Century Hermeneutics, pp. 8-22. 
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plicitly, began to question the primacy and universality of hermeneutics; I 
would cite Michel Foucault’s Les Mots et les choses (1966) and Jacques Derrida’s 
De la Grammatologie (1967) as being the most influential texts that began to 
question the presuppositions of hermeneutical reading as it had been trans- 
mitted from Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Heidegger and Gadamer. One could of 
course point to other texts, say Susan Sontag’s Against Interpretation, or Roland 
Barthes’ Le plaisir du texte. The fact that hermeneutics remains one of the 
primary literary, historical and cultural models of the encounter with texts, 
however, prohibits us from writing it off altogether. My purpose here is rather 
to reconstruct the discipline and its supposed demise in post-metaphysical 
theory, deconstruction, and discourse analysis in order to articulate the emer- 
gence of interpretation, and, more importantly, to understand hermeneutics 
not simply as theory, but equally as practice, i.e., as a set of techniques of tex- 
tual reading, as an activity carried out by certain types of subjects on certain 
sites, with certain ‘rules, argumentational strategies, concepts, objects and 
enunciative modalities.’ 

In this way, our aim is not to reconstruct the ‘spirit’ of the authors or the 
age that brought us modern interpretation-theory, but rather to articulate, at 
the level of what is stated, what the texts are actually doing, how they function 
as models of reading. My reading or interpretation does not seek a hidden 
meaning that must be brought from the depth to the surface, but rather at- 
tempts to identify and define the structure of what might be termed the mod- 
ern hermeneutic turn. Thus, the title of the study, which is directed not only 
at the discipline involved in the interpretive process — the normalization of a 
certain type of involvement with texts — but also at the various historical dis- 
ciplines that govern the discourse of interpretation. 

During the Reformation and until the eighteenth century, interpretation 
was conducted under the aegis of theology and jurisprudence; then, in the 
course of the eighteenth century in the German Enlightenment or Aufkla- 
rung, the disciplines of logic, rhetoric, semiotics, and the teaching of Reason 
(Vernunftlehre) govern interpretation; finally, in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century, the human scientific fields of psychology, anthropology, 
history and the institution of ‘literature’ begin to define interpretation as the 
struggle between a self-reflective reader and a seemingly impenetrable Other. 
It is within the interpretive terrain of these two senses of ‘discipline’ that this 
study explores the emergence of hermeneutic theory in eighteenth century 
Germany.’ 


7 Foucault: The Archaeology of Knowledge, pp. 31-71. 
8 Wulf Oesterreicher: “Historizität’ und ‘Variation’ in der Sprachforschung der französischen 
Aufklärung.” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds. Der Diskurs der Literatur- und Sprachhistorie, 
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Two methodological tendencies seem to be at odds with one another in 
such an historical undertaking. The first, historical reconstruction, seeks to re- 
trace a development, and identify the various layers or sediments of a discip- 
line as it emerges and becomes institutionalized. The second, discourse ana- 
lysis, looks for fissures on the surface of the discipline, and a matrix of as- 
sumptions, presuppositions and axioms underneath. They need not be at 
odds. Indeed, in the most compelling historico-cultural analyses, they intersect 
and overlap. This does not imply that they are collapsed, only that historical 
reconstruction, interested in derivation, causation, and explanation is not neg- 
ated by archeological excavation and genealogical analysis. This study seeks to 
give ‘thick descriptions’ — in the sense of Geertz and Rorty — of an intellectual 
historical emergence. Instead of evaluating eighteenth century hermeneutic 
discourse from a twentieth century standpoint, such descriptions seek to 
show how it was possible for certain kinds of theories to emerge rather than 
others. And instead of revealing such discourse to be mistaken or wrong- 
headed, it seeks to articulate the mechanisms of discourse on interpretation in 
their complexity. I take ‘thick’ to mean not simply that the documentary evid- 
ence is made explicit, but that the assumptions and presuppositions that gov- 
ern such thought, as well as the present interests and categories of analysis, 
are rendered part of the investigation itself.’ 

This study is therefore systematic and historical, archeological and genea- 
logical, structural and diachronic. In opposition to traditional theories of intel- 
lectual history and Geistesgeschichte that posit a continuity between historical 
‘epochs’ while maintaining lines of demarcation between distinct historico- 
cultural movements,'? this study — following recent developments in the phi- 


pp- 167-205, has given excellent arguments why the new philology and hermeneutics could 
not have emerged, let alone flourished, in France in the wake of Condorcet. See also: Ig- 
gers: The German Conception of History, pp. 36-43 and Reill: The German Enlightenment and the 
Rise of Historicism, pp. 175-180, 191-195. 

9 Rorty: “The Historiography of Philosophy: Four Genres,” p. 68: “In my sense, intellectual 
history consists of descriptions of what the intellectuals were up to at a given time, and of 
their interaction with the rest of society.” Rorty does not want to do away with Geistes- 
geschichte, but rather “make our conversation with the dead richer and fuller.” (Tbid., p. 73) 

10 Dilthey: “Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik.” Gesammelte Schriften vol. 5, pp. 317-338, here 
p. 320, and Dilthey: Leben Schleiermachers. 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers System als Philosophie und 
Philologie, ibid., vol. 14, p. 656. Also in this ‘line’ are Wach: Das Verstehen and Apel: “Das Ver- 
stehen. Eine Problemgeschichte als Begriffsgeschichte.” Even Gadamer: Wahrheit und Me- 
thode is not free of the tendency to create a teleology of hermeneutics. In other words, 
Gadamer’s reading of the history of hermeneutics can itself be read as a hermeneutical 
reading. It is curious that Dilthey recognized F. Schlegel as one of the truly original thinkers 
in this tradition, while Gadamer discusses his contribution only in a footnote. The most re- 
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losophy of language and the philosophy and history of science — suggests that 
we examine the discontinuity between temporally consecutive fields of know- 
ledge, disciplines that create the area for specific types of readers and inter- 
preters, different methods and strategies of textual encounter, various con- 
cepts and objects, and particular types of interpretive institutions. This means 
that we are writing the ‘event’ itself, the irreducible moment of contingency, the 
possible rupture of a discourse. In the history of science, Feyerabend criti- 
cized Kuhn’s notion of the scientific ‘paradigm’ in this manner;'' and in cul- 
tural theory, Hans-Peter Duerr has argued that our ‘cultural grammar’ is never 
in ‘perfect order.’'? I shall argue that the emergence of hermeneutic theory in 
the eighteenth century is far more complex and textured than the standard 
narrative — Dilthey’s story of a progression from the specialized, material 
hermeneutics of the ‘letter’ in particular disciplines to a universal-philosoph- 
ical theory of understanding!” ~ would suggest. By cashing in the notion that 
there is a reservoir of fixed concepts and arguments, we do not deny the pos- 
sibility that there might be — on what Foucault termed the genealogical level — 
recurrent attempts to control the problem of interpretation. This is perfectly 
consistent with the view that there are no ‘perennial’ hermeneutical problems, 
only specific and local ones, and that hermeneutic theory is not an absolutely 
cohesive, unified method, but rather, when grasped historically, a set of opera- 
tions or procedures directed toward a mastering of the text and its vicissi- 
tudes. 

What is the territory of the hermeneutic operation? What is the place of 
what we call the ‘interpretation’ of texts? It is a space, a breach, one could say, 
between the familiar and the incomprehensible. Schleiermacher, usually taken 
to be the originator of modern philosophical hermeneutics, named this space 
in the early nineteenth century. The hermeneutic problem obtains only in in- 
stances where the ‘object’ presents itself to us as something that might be in- 


cent appropriation of this history in a hermeneutic fashion is performed by Bruns: 
Hermeneutics: Ancient and Modern, p. 15: “The lesson that hermeneutics takes from Foucault 
is that commentary itself has to be situated within this network [of relations whose purpose 
is the production and control of discourse], or more accurately that understanding has to 
be understood in terms of its agencies and effects as well as its self-conscious tasks.” 
Feyerabend: “Kuhns ‘Struktur wissenschaftlicher Revolutionen’: Ein Trostbiichlein fir 
Spezialisten.” 

12 Duerr: Dreamtime: Concerning the Boundary between Wilderness and Civilization, pp. 93-102. 

13 Dilthey: “Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik.” Gesammelte Schriften vol. 5, p. 320. Gadamer 
follows this reconstruction in Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 162-284. See also Bruns: Hermenen- 
tics: Ancient and Modern, pp. 16-17, where he presents his view of a less solidified and more 
diverse reading of this history. 
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terpreted, i.e. familiar to the extent that it can be recognized as an object of 
interpretation. This object cannot be ‘radically’ different from our language, 
our notions about what constitutes a text or other set of signs. Schleierma- 
cher states: 


Wir müssen auf das Verhältnis eines Sprechenden und Hörenden zurückgehen. Ist 
Denken und Gedankenverbindung in beiden ein und dasselbe, so ergibt sich bei 
Gleichheit der Sprache das Verstehen von selbst. Wenn aber das Denken in beiden 
wesentlich verschieden ist, ergibt es sich nicht von selbst auch bei Gleichheit der 
Sprache. Nehmen wir beide Fälle absolut, so verschwindet die Aufgabe, denn im 
ersteren Falle entsteht sie gar nicht, weil sie mit der Auflösung rein zusammenfällt, 
im zweiten Falle ist sie, wie es scheint, unauflösbar. [...] Aber in jedem Verstehen- 
wollen eines andern liegt schon die Voraussetzung, daß die Differenz auflösbar 
ist.!* 


As Werner Hamacher has pointed out, understanding and the project of 
hermeneutics are held precisely by what cannot — immediately in any case — 
be understood; one could say that hermeneutics begins where there exists a 
breakdown or malfunction in the system of interpretation.'? If understanding 
and interpretation are not to simply reproduce the already existent reading, if, 
in other words, hermeneutics is not to become a mere projection of or identi- 
fication with what is already given and established, then there must be the dis- 
placement of the hermeneutic operation itself in the very act of interpreta- 
tion. The hermeneutic activity itself must be thematized along with the spe- 
cific interpretation. This, then, is the hermeneutic condition; that it cannot, by 
definition, remain self-identical through the encounter with an alterity that is 
the very condition of its possibility. This is precisely the point where, in the 
words of Paul Ricceur, hermeneutic reflection is pushed to the extreme self- 
examination where hermeneutics itself requires a reorientation and must enter 
into a discussion concerning the “sciences of the text,”'* if it is to avoid be- 


14 Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 178: “We have to return to the relation between 
a speaker and a listener. If thought and the connection between thoughts are one and the 
same in each of them, then understanding follows on its own accord if one is dealing with 
the same language. But if thought in the speaker and the listener is fundamentally different, 
[the task of] understanding does not arise even if the language is identical. If we take both 
cases absolutely, the task of hermeneutics disappears, for in the first case it does not even 
arise, for it is the same as the resolution itself; in the second case, it would seem as though 
no resolution is possible. [...] But in every desire to understand the Other there is already 
the presupposition that the difference can be resolved.” 

15 Hamacher: “Das Versprechen der Auslgegung’: Überlegungen zum hermeneutischen Im- 
perativ bei Kant und Nietzsche,” p. 252. 

16 Ricceur: “The Task of Hermeneutics,” p. 43. 
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coming fundamentally specular and narcissistic by regarding itself as a meth- 
odology for the knowledge of the human sciences. 

Rather than shoring up its own discipline as a ‘method’ for textual studies, 
hermeneutics must continually decenter its own operation and perpetually 
guard against the pretension and illusion of presuppositionlessness and neut- 
rality. The modern hermeneutics I see emerging decisively in the German 
tradition after 1770 prefigures Heidegger precisely insofar as it criticizes the 
Kantian hermeneutic, according to which hermeneutic rules are not related to 
the diversity of texts and utterances, but rather central hermeneutic principles 
unify the diverse, heterogeneous aspects of interpretation. What Lessing, 
Herder, the early Romantics and Heidegger share, I shall argue, is a healthy 
suspicion against a theory of interpretation grounded in a transparent, self- 
identical subject, or any substrate that might provide an ahistorical ground for 
understanding. As a form of text itself, hermeneutics is subject to the same 
historical exegesis that it itself allows us to perform on texts that are not read- 
ily translatable into our own idiom. In a word, hermeneutics, if it is to remain 
true to its unceasing investigation of prejudicial structures, must engage in an 
interpretation of the interpretive process itself. I shall argue that, in an explicit 
and overt sense, this “folding back” of interpretation upon itself first occurs 
in the German texts of the late eighteenth century, and I will indicate in the 
conclusion that this radical, enfolding impulse is carried further in the ceuvres 
of two seminal exegetes of the late nineteenth and the early twentieth century 
respectively: Nietzsche and Freud. 

In Lyotard’s The Postmodern Condition, the speculative narrative of know- 
ledge from Hegel to contemporary hermeneutic discourse is identified as a 
key legitimating structure in the emergence of modernity. Lyotard writes: 
“True knowledge, in this perspective, is always indirect knowledge; it is com- 
posed of reported statements that are incorporated into the metanarrative of 
a subject that guarantees their legitimacy.”'” Lyotard utilizes Humboldt as one 
of his primary examples. He correctly identifies the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin as the moment of the institutionalized speculative metanarrative; 
here, it is said, the rhetoric of Bildung, a discourse of history and the Bildungs- 
roman of the modern subject educated and reconciled with itself through a 
series of hermeneutical mediations with historical, social and cultural alterity 
culminates in a fully legitimized institution. Hermeneutics, according to this 
description, insures and guarantees the maintenance of Geist through textual, 
social and historical difference. From its inception in Schleiermacher, through 


17 Lyotard: The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, p. 35. See also: Seebohm: Kritik 
der hermeneutischen Vernunft. 
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Dilthey and Droysen, to the twentieth century spin-offs of such a theory in 
Heidegger, Gadamer, and Ricceur, hermeneutics can be shown to produce 
such a speculative metanarrative by attributing a specific authority to tradition 
and history. Even Heidegger, for whom metaphysical, criteriological thinking 
forms a grand story of the oblivion of Being from Plato through Kant and 
Nietzsche, is not immune from this kind of hermeneutic narrative: the Seins- 
geschick of the Occident from Plato to Nietzsche and Heidegger only rein- 
forces the view that a hermeneutics has only to flesh out the last remnants of 
this history in order to be able to free itself, once and for all, from the pitfalls 
of theory, value and nihilism.** Heidegger’s dream of an overcoming of meta- 
physics and his hermeneutical critique of Vorhandenheit — shorthand for any 
pure, theoretical ‘seeing’ — itself creates a grand metanarrative that defies in- 
terpretation; it is the kind of story you either accept or reject. 

The present crisis of hermeneutics — and it is a crisis not only in the sense 
that the fracture of critical vocabularies has brought about a situation in 
which different critical approaches as well as distinct disciplines cannot 
achieve consensus regarding basic assumptions, but that hermeneutics itself is 
called into question — allows us to hypothesize that the history of hermeneu- 
tics itself has become discontinuous, an object of contention.’® The break- 
down in agreement regarding the underlying assumptions of ‘comprehensibil- 
ity, the critique of so-called ‘groundrules’ of scientific and scholarly lan- 
guage,”° the dismantling of traditional hermeneutic categories in the most 


18 Heidegger’s late essay “Time and Being” is the final turn insofar as he realizes that the 
project to forever do away with metaphysics is doomed because it must incessantly move 
through the metaphysical tradition in order to secure a thorough repudiation of even the 
most insidious forms of metaphysical thinking. 

19 This is indeed the case. It is a commonplace that histories of disciplines are written at times 
of crisis, and this is precisely what has happened within the discipline of hermeneutics. Wit- 
ness the virtual explosion of studies on the history of hermeneutics and hermeneutic discip- 
lines over the last ten years. See: Weimar: “Interpretationsweisen bis 1850,” pp. 153-173; 
Kopp and Wegmann: “‘Die deutsche Philologie, die Schule und die Klassische Philologie’: 
Zur Karriere einer Wissenschaft um 1800,” pp. 124-151 and the other essays in that special 
issue of Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 61 (1987) on the 
institutionalization of hermeneutics and philology. Compare also the essays in the volume: 
Flashar, Gründer, and Horstmann, eds., Philologie und Hermeneutik im 19. Jahrhundert: Zur 
Geschichte und Methodologie der Geisteswissenschaften. Most recently, the studies by Weinsheimer: 
Eighteenth Century Hermeneutics and Bruns: Hermeneutics: Ancient and Modern attest to the anxi- 
ety that the history of hermeneutics and hermeneutics itself might be in need of a different 
type of analysis if their disciplinary and institutional underpinnings are to be worked through. 

20 Gadamer: “Text und Interpretation.” Forget, ed., Text und Interpretation, pp. 24-55, and 
“Und dennoch: Macht des Guten Willens,” ibid., pp. 59-61 Derrida: “Guter Wille zur 
Macht (I, ID,” ibid., pp. 56-58, 62-77. 
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diverse disciplines?' and the postmodern critique of language which is di- 
rected against the very idea of language as a neutral semiotic system indicate 
that the crisis of hermeneutics is not as superficial as one might think. Cer- 
tainly this crisis has seen stages of development, stations of articulation: one 
might mention Nietzsche, Kafka, Freud and Wittgenstein in this regard.” 
And yet the current debate about hermeneutics — whether it is in the form of 
a deconstructive anti-hermeneutics or a new pragmatics — marks this as a 
structural problem of literary critical modernism. Indeed, I would argue that it 
is difficult to grasp the specificity of literary modernity and its rhetorical over- 
turning in postmodernism except by looking to the crisis of language, under- 
standing and representation that underlies it and makes it possible.” 

But the crisis digs deeper. It is not merely that language has come to be 
regarded as a deficient or problematical medium — the deconstructive skep- 
ticism that word and referent do not coincide, that we never achieve anything 
like the ‘meaning’ of sentences or texts — but rather that, in a very important 
sense, the postmodern has ceased thinking language as medium whatsoever. If 
one collapses the traditional distinction between language and what it ‘repres- 
ents’ or “denotes, between sentences and the world they supposedly refer 
to,” then the task of interpretation is no longer to establish the authentic in- 
tention of an authorized subject we call the author, nor — as the institutional- 
ized, orthodox deconstructionists would have it — to prove at every turn how 
such an intention cannot, in principle, be achieved. Here, intentionalists and 
those who argue for deconstruction have an uncomfortable similarity; the 


21 Geertz: Works and Lives, pp. 1-25 and 129-143. 

22 On Nietzsche, see: Friedrich A. Kittler: “Friedrich Nietzsche.” Turk, ed., Klassiker der Lite- 
raturtheorie, pp. 191-205; on Kafka, see: Elm: “Problematisierte Hermeneutik”; Hiebel: “An- 
tihermeneutik und Exegese”; and Hess-Lüttich, “Kafkaeske Konversation: Ein Versuch, 
Kafkas Mißverstehen zu verstehen.” On Wittgenstein, see: Apel: “Wittgenstein und das 
Problem des hermeutisichen Verstehens.” See also: Kittler: “Vergessen.” Nassen, ed., Text- 
hermeneutik, pp. 195-221. 

23 Adorno: Ästhetische Theorie, p. 47. Adorno reads the modern work as a work of heightened 
internalized self-reflexivity in which the work actually becomes less open to the traditional 
interpretive strategies. Against the appearance of comprehensibility characteristic of mass- 
produced art, Adorno argues for a negative incomprehensibility that would force us to read 
the mysterious (rätselhafl) character of texts as an emblem of their own resistance against 
the integration and appropriation of classical hermeneutics. 

24 The most convincing argument for this move has been advanced by Rorty: Contingency, 
Irony, and Solidarity, pp. 9-11, 19-20. In his argument, Rorty reads Davidson as having pro- 
duced a theory of truth as coherence relative to a language that dispenses with the idea that 
language is a medium that mediates beween subject and world. See also: Davidson: “On 
the very idea of a conceptual scheme,” p. 198 and Quine: “Ontological Relativity,” p. 48. 
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former assume that ‘meaning’ inheres in language and is accessible to the 
reader, while the latter argue that language, especially the language of the po- 
etic text, introduces the rupture of a differential system that makes any deter- 
mination of ‘meaning’ impossible.* Rorty’s point, when pushed to the ex- 
treme and interpolated using Herder’s late eighteenth century idiom, is that 
precisely because nothing in language or the world provides us with any in- 
strument to discern between alternate vocabularies or metaphors, with regard 
to any possible ‘referent’ or ‘world, interpretation can be nothing other than 
the collision of various readings, the articulation of a friction between differ- 
ent texts, a powerful intersection of conflicting descriptions. If one cashes in 
the notion of language as medium, as something that either facilitates our 
knowledge of the world by providing a reliable handle, or as something that 
gets in the way of such knowledge, then all we have are ‘strong’ interpreta- 
tions versus ‘weak’ ones, readings that have ‘bite’ and enable to us make inter- 
esting interpretive hypotheses rather than ones that fail to capture our collect- 
ive interpretive imaginations.” We become concerned with what gives us a 
new sense of things, with what disrupts our understanding, with what is inzer- 
esting, a category central for Friedrich Schlegel and Early German Romanti- 
cism. 

In Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie (1795-97), Schlegel defends the 
category of “das Interessante” as useful in the context of a historical poetics 
and as a guiding principle of literary modernity. I will suggest that Lessing, 
Herder and Schlegel, precisely by doing away with the idea that there can be a 
truth which stands outside of language, introduce such a performative, inter- 
disciplinary and intertextual conception of the interpretive activity, one that is 
taken up by Nietzsche and finds its present analogue in Wittgensteinian post- 
metaphysical culture. 

Such a reconstruction of the history of hermeneutics does not shy away 
from identifying crucial transformations in the narrative of interpretation, the 
understanding of ‘historical cultures’ and communication among contempo- 
raries. It does so by examining discursive shifts in hermeneutic texts 
1740-1800. I will try to show a connection between the emergence of the hu- 
man sciences, modern philological-historical hermeneutics and the advent of 
a theory of incomprehensibility in the late eighteenth century. I shall put forth 
an argument that strikes at a central nerve in the hermeneutic nexus, namely 
that understanding (Verstehen) and interpretation (Auslegung) as procedure or 
method for the disclosure of meaning and significance have functioned as ap- 


25 A similar point has been made by Knapp and Michaels: “Against Theory.” 
26 Rorty: The Consequences of Pragmatism and Bloom: The Anxiety of Influence. 
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propriative, integrative means to reconcile and ultimately erase historical and 
cultural difference, to produce hermeneutic ‘subjects’ and interpretive ‘desire’ 
(which Sartre characterized as the compulsion to posit a ‘world behind the 
scence’), to master and, finally, eradicate incomprehensibility.”’ 

From classical philosophy to the advent of modern science, incompre- 
hensibility has been criticized, shunned, exorcized, dismissed, revealed as a 
lack of insight, as poor knowledge, as the result of inadequate analysis, the 
symptom of failing reason.” Descartes, in his Principles of Philosophy, under- 
stood it as a sign of error, the effect of an overzealous and impatient will. The 
German Frihaufkiarung sought to eliminate it altogether, claiming that it was 
the inevitable result of haste and prejudice. Rid the mind of the prejudgments 
that tinge our understanding and color our vision, and take the time to fully 
understand the object in its various relations, so it was thought, and reason 
will prevail.” The late Enlightenment, on the other hand, recognized the 
problem of textual interpretation, evident in the departure from biblical ex- 
egesis and the repudiation of the teaching of the four-fold sense of texts. 
Symptomatic of the overconfidence in rational, objective knowledge, the early 
Enlightenment had assured us that interpretation in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of reason, based on knowledge of the essential concepts and the signs, 
the proper use of learned language together with a rigorous application of the 
principle of charity or hermeneutic economy would guarantee the correct 
transmission of ideas from one person, text or culture to the next. The late 
Enlightenment, in contrast, began to doubt this ideal of pure, rational know- 


27 Although his argument does not state this explicitly, it seems to me that hermeneutics ac- 
cording to E.D. Hirsch, Jr. is nothing other than an attempt to insure the comprehensibility 
of texts based on a notion of authorial intention. See: Hirsch: Validity in Interpretation and 
The Aims of Interpretation. Even Paul Ricceur, who takes great care to problematize the rela- 
tion between interpretant and interpretandum, falls into the trap of textual interpretation 
qua mediation, reconciliation, elimination of difference. See: Ricoeur: The Conflict of Interpre- 
tation. 

28 Throughout this study, I shall distinguish between incomprehensibility (Unverstandlichkeit) 
and misunderstanding (Mifversteben). Schlegel distinguishes between the two, and does not 
recommend that we systematically attempt to misunderstand texts and culture. Rather, in- 
comprehensibility, the specific term and performance I want to focus on, operates as a 
principle, a positive de-centering and articulation of the text’s ‘blindspots,’ where the text’s 
rhetoric comes to face its intended ‘significance’. On this distinction, see: De Man: “The 
Rhetoric of Temporality,” p. 203: “The act of irony, as we now understand it, reveals the 
existence of a temporality that is definitely not organic, in that it relates to its source only in 
terms of distance and difference and allows for no end, no totality.” 

29 Thomasius: “De Praejudiciis oder von den Vorurtheilen.” This is precisely the view that is 
reiterated in the interpretation theory of the Enlightenment, dealt with in Chapter 2. 
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ledge, and turned its attention to other forms of human cognition, most not- 
ably aesthetics.*® This impacted upon literary theory, specifically the theory 
and practice of the drama, the genre where natural, arbitrary and artificial 
signs cross. The emergence of the discipline of aesthetics, so forcefully shown 
in David Wellbery’s study, had significant consequences for the theory of in- 
terpretation. Just as the emphasis shifted from analytical reason and discurs- 
ive, logical thought to an aesthetics of the totality of human cognition, so too 
interpretation changed from being a rational procedure for the identification 
of signs and intentions to a process of reading in which the text was to be 
utilized, not merely grasped or ‘understood, according to its relevance, its ap- 
plication, its performative power. 

Thus Lessing, a real innovator in this regard, criticized the neo-classical 
drama of Corneille and Racine and the dramatic theory of Gottsched not 
only for the poor translations of specific Aristotelian terms, but for what he 
took to be an abstract, overly mechanistic and truncated interpretation of 
Aristotle. Lessing’s insistence on application and his immersion in his ex- 
amples as a critic are not at all inconsistent with his critique of the instru- 
mentalization of tradition for specific literary-theoretical interests. He urged a 
comprehension of the totality of Aristotle’s writings, not in order to split hairs 
with his rivals, but for the explicit purpose of enhancement, of empowering 
the critical-historical subject, and a general sharpening of critical self-reflex- 
ivity and a heightened sense of irony which he understood as central to the 
process of Enlightenment.*t The open-ended, dialogical and indeterminate 
textual process of Lessing flows into Herder’s theory of reading and, in an ex- 
plicit reception-history, Schlegel’s full-blown writing of incomprehensibility. 
While the ‘semiotic’ theory of interpretation prevalent in German texts 
around 1750 analyzed in Chapter 2 conceived of the text as a plentitude con- 
taining a complete ‘sense’ or ‘logic’ of its own and ‘obscure passages’ (“dunkle 
Stellen”) that required illumination and explication, it did not articulate the in- 
determinacy and rhetorical incompleteness of the text as a hermeneutic 
provocation. It did not, as Lessing, Herder and Schlegel did, possess a theory 
of incomprehensibility. 

The criticism of enlightenment discourse that surfaces in Johann Gott- 
fried Herder’s (1744-1803) texts reflects at once a reception of this late en- 
lightenment awareness of the indeterminacy of interpretation as well as an 
even more thoroughly dialogical critique of historical meaning and commun- 
icative action that was to prove decisive for the key figures of early German 


30 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon: Semiotics and Aesthetics in the Age of Reason, pp. 43-84. 
31 On Lessing’s use of Aristotle, see Kimpel: “Lessings Hermeneutik.” 
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Romantic Criticism. For Friedrich Schlegel (1770-1829), it is precisely incom- 
prehensibility that fuels discourse, provokes critical exchange and debate, in- 
cites new readings. It is precisely the disappropriation of language, history and 
the subject that renders the most creative and imaginative forms of literature 
and science possible. Once one dispenses with criteriological thinking, think- 
ing that thinks it can offer transhistorical criteria to adjudicate between con- 
flicting descriptions and readings, the point is only to enrich the conversation 
by various kinds of textual interventions, to allow texts to appear in new di- 
mensions. In a word, it is precisely the conflict of interpretations and the friction 
between forms of life and texts that spark what Schlegel referred to as the 
‘electrical shock of polemics.” 

This study makes two broad literary-historical distinctions. First, in op- 
position to older models of intellectual and literary history, Geistesgeschichte and 
the history of ideas, and by utilizing recent work in historical semantics, Be- 
griffsgeschichte and ‘new’ literary history, I suggest a discontinuity between a semi- 
otic discourse on interpretation elaborated in the German Enlightenment from 
the writings of Christian Wolff (1679-1754), Johann Martin Chladenius 
(1710-1759), and Georg Friedrich Meier (1718-1777) to the work of Im- 
manuel Kant (1724-1804), and, on the other hand, a hermeneutic discourse 
that definitively emerges around 1770 in the texts of Christian Gottlob Heyne 
(1729-1812) and the young Herder. Secondly, I wish to distinguish between 
what has commonly been understood under the banner ‘Romantic Herme- 
neutics’ and the actual hermeneutic discourse of Early German Romanticism. 
As a conceptual rubric, ‘Romantic Hermeneutics’ refers to a more general 
body of thinking on understanding and interpretation from the late eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries that assumes a universal historical spirit that 
underlies all human expression, and sees in hermeneutics the task of arriving 
at that spirit through textual interpretation.” I want to dissociate Schlegel 
from the ‘Romantic Hermeneutics’ that begins with the view of interpretation 
as empathy and divination in Heyne, Friedrich August Wolf, Friedrich Ast and 
is continued by Schleiermacher, Boeckh and Dilthey. Even Schleiermacher, 
whom Manfred Frank has identified as the site of a modern synthesis of 


32 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 216: “Wenn Verstand und Unverstand sich berühren, so 
gibt es einen elektrischen Schlag. Das nennt man Polemik.” 

33 On ‘Romantic Hermeneutics, see: Dilthey: Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung and Leben Schleier- 
machers. 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers System als Philosophie und Philologie, Gesammelte Werke vol. 
14, and his Der Aufbau der geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften, ibid. vol. 7. Sec also: 
Wach: Das Verstehen, Grundzüge einer hermeneutsichen Theorie im 19. Jahrhundert (1926); 
Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode: Grundzüge einer philosophischen Hermeneutik, especially pp. 
161-170; and Szondi: Einführung in die literarische Flermeneutik, pp. 155-191. 
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semiological structuralism and textual hermeneutics, will be shown to remain 
captive within the desire of ‘Romantic Hermeneutics’ to reconcile the inter- 
preter with the text, understood as both an individual production of an au- 
thor and as a production within the system of /angue.** Schlegel, by contrast, 
avoids the apparent dilemma of psychological, individual vs. grammatical, sys- 
tematic interpretation by showing them to be two sides of a coin. This is not 
simply an attempt to play a ‘central’ figure in the history of Hermeneutics 
(Schleiermacher) off against a ‘peripheral’ one (Schlegel); nor is it to construct 
another evaluative or judgmental narrative in the history of ideas. What is at 
stake is precisely Schleiermacher’s conciliatory, integrative hermeneutic that 
aims at a universalizing totality and reinstates the integrity and comprehen- 
sibility of the text and its interpretation at every turn in opposition to 
Schlegel’s early dialogical destabilizations of the hermeneutic task. Schlegel 
identifies as a cultural site the hermeneutic ground upon which Schleier- 
macher’s theory is erected, and thereby circumscribes in a discourse-analytical 
manner precisely the entire hermeneutic project that has come to be associ- 
ated with the name of its ‘founding father. Schlegel is thus not simply one 
more figure in this narrative of interpretation, one more hermeneutic theory 
among others, but rather the instance of a radical self-reflection regarding the 
interpretive area of the historical-hermeneutic human sciences. 

At the historical moment of its emergence as a scholarly paradigm and in 
the process of its institutionalization in the period 1770-1800, hermeneutics 
is thus already subjected to a metacritique of its underlying assumptions and 
purposes. ‘Romantic Hermeneutics’ as a theory of historical interpretation 
and criticism that presupposes a universal spirit animating both interpreter 
and text, creating the common ground upon which the operations of Verste- 
hen occur, is thus the theory Schlegel sets himself off against in the articulation 
of his own philosophical philology, in which neither ‘philosophy’ nor ‘philo- 
logy’ is permitted to dominate, in which there exists a constant tension be- 
tween the actual hermeneutic maneuvers and their theory, between herm- 
eneutics and its motivating force and its Other, incomprehensibility. The 
theorizing gesture of philosophy, the logic of “spirit,” thus comes under con- 
stant pressure from philology and its concern for the recalcitrant and often 
untheorizable “letter.” So it is not as though incomprehensibility is sup- 
pressed, but rather that it functions as the foil against which interpretation 
continually projects concrete acts of reading. Schlegel grasped, in an ironic os- 


34 Frank: Das individuelle Allgemeine: Textstrukturierung und -interpretation nach Schleiermacher, pp. 
99-126 and Frank: “Einleitung,” Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 25. 

35 See: Behler and Hörisch, eds., Die Aktualität der Frühromantik, especially the contributions 
by Wellbery and Behler; the articles contained in the special issue of Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
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cillation between what can be articulated and the Other which makes such ar- 
ticulations necessary and possible, that we can not only nof escape from this 
incomprehensibility, but also that we cannot escape from the impulse to es- 
cape from it. 

It is not merely an historical interest that motivates this contribution to 
the history of the figure or construct we call “interpretation. Rather, the op- 
tions that emerge decisively in the period 1770-1800 have proven to be con- 
stitutive to the current debates regarding hermeneutics as a historical discip- 
line.” Thus, in the final chapter, the focus turns to contemporary hermeneu- 
tical discourse, in order to show how and why this Ape of theory remains 
enmeshed in problems first formulated in the late eighteenth century. This 
historical problematics obviously recalls the work of Michel Foucault, the at- 
tempt to locate the rupture that installs our interpretive modernity. While 
Foucault might be correct in asserting that “man is an invention of recent 
date,” one that “might be erased, like a face drawn in sand at the edge of the 
sea, »° the disciplines and institutions of the sciences of man still bear the 
mark of romanticism.’ The irony of The Order of Things is that Foucault cre- 
ates precisely the type of intellectual historiography his ‘archaeology of the 
human sciences’ rejects; he knew that we cannot simply ‘escape’ our own en- 
sconcement within these disciplines, however they might be withdrawing into 
the interstices of the “unthought,” and wrote not so much in order to show 
us a way out, but rather, I would urge, to entwine us ever deeper into the dif- 
ficulties and paradoxes of the human sciences: that we cannot reach language 
in any ultimate sense because of our own discursive situation, and that we 
cannot grasp history because of our historical awareness of our own historici- 
ty. Driven by neither a monumental or antiquarian interest, our purpose here 
is to point out the structural contiguity between romantic discourse and our 
own. In a word, the current debates between hermeneutics and the analysis of 
discourse, between “interpretation” and “deconstruction,” between allocratic 
and autocratic reading, and finally between hermeneutic “charity” or “eco- 
nomy” and clinamen or interpretive conflict, strife, and misprision are already 
inscribed in the discourse system of 1800; not merely the argumentational 
strategies, but the very politics of the debate remain largely the same. 


schrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Sonderheft (1987), especially the articles by 
Weimar: “Interpretationsweisen bis 1850,” pp. 152-173 and Kopp and Wegmann: “Die 
deutsche Philologie, die Schule und die Klassische Philologie’: Zur Karriere einer Wissen- 
schaft um 1800,” pp. 123-151; Beetz: “Nachgeholte Hermeneutik: Zum Verhältnis von In- 
terpretations- und Logiklehren in Barock und Aufklärung.” 

36 Foucault: The Order of Things, p. 387. 

37 Bloom: The Anxiety of Influence: A Theory of Poetry, pp. 19-45. 
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In a recent book, Benjamin Bennett has pointed out this irony of Fou- 
cault’s theorization of the eighteenth century, in particular Foucault’s ambigu- 
ous and revealing relation to Kant.** His critique juxtaposes Foucault’ insist- 
ence of the “unthought” as it emerges after the eclipse of representation with 
the unthought of what he terms radical irony, “insisted on by an unthinking 
that does ot make itself heard,” an irony that “conceals, but does not admit 
the existence of any articulable relation whatever to its concealed content.””? 
Bennett moves in opposition to Foucault’s discontinuous archaeology by 
means of a revised notion of subjectivity, one that is “itself derived from the 
poetics of radical irony.”*° It is precisely here, however, that a productive ten- 
sion announces itself in Bennett’s reading. This idea of a poetics of radical 
irony, Bennett argues, “is tenable [...] only to the extent that its historical and 
interpretive specificity is conscientiously maintained.”*' One might agree with 
Bennett’s argument that “the very idea of the determined individual, espe- 
cially the individual reader, is untenable,”** yet the question is exactly what 
type of historical or interpretive specificity is at all possible given a poetics of 
radical irony; indeed, it is a question of the extent to which “historical and in- 
terpretive specificity” can be upheld once the idea of radical irony has been 
established as he central poetic category that spans the period from Montaigne 
to Herder, Lessing, and Schlegel. Bennett’s argument fails to make the distinc- 
tion between ‘discourse’ writ large in Foucault, which refers to the underlying 
epistemic options of what can even be considered true and false, or, for that 
matter, what can be considered a poetics, or a theory of interpretation, and 
‘discourse’ in the sense of the numerous and often conflictual, even contra- 
dictory disciplines or Wissenschaften that can exist at any given synchronic mo- 
ment. When Herder stated that language is the instrument of discourses or 
disciplines — and Bennett is correct to make this connection*? — he was not 
merely stating plurality, invention, and operation or performance as the access 
to truth; he was also trying to articulate the discursive matrix or grid in terms 
of which such an articulation would have to occur. By framing Herder as rad- 
ical ironist who refuses to operate within any intellectual discipline and wants 
to stretch out his hand beyond the grid, beyond the disciplined languages, 
Bennett undermines his own recognition of radical irony as a type of thinking 


38 Bennett: Beyond Theory, pp. 4-9. 
39 Ibid., pp. 5-7. 

40 Ibid. p. 8. 

41 Ibid., p. 9. 

42 Ibid., p. 7. 

43 Ibid., pp. 258-259. 
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“more thoroughly and responsibly intertissued, as thinking, with its own his- 
torical and social activeness.”** For if one were to truly enact such radical 
irony in the form of writing we call literary or intellectual history, the question 
remains to what degree and in what manner such a narrative — and it is, after 
all, a narrative — can claim a “more thoroughly and responsibly intertissued” 
manner of thinking as Bennett suggests. In a word, Bennett has himself pro- 
duced a subjective and ironic history of the subject that is interestingly at odds 
with the historical and interpretive specificity his literary-intellectual history 
demands. 

Bennett’s intervention, however, deserves serious reading and considera- 
tion because it has shattered the familiar guideposts and the unspoken lin- 
eages that inhabit even the apparently most irreverent histories. There is an 
insidious essentialism in the very notion of ‘transmission,’ of a ‘history’ of 
philosophical hermeneutics as it has been read from Schleiermacher to 
Gadamer. From the grand narrative of the universal claim of hermeneutics, it 
might be thought that people reading texts have been doing the same kind of 
thing all along, that ‘reading’ and ‘interpretation, with slight differences in the 
kinds and number of texts,* have remained stable processes. This is not the 
case. I shall argue that the interpretation theory prior to 1770 did not give rise 
to a ‘hermeneutic’ theory in the sense which that term conveys decisively 
after 1770. To utilize a distinction I borrow from Ian Hacking, we might say 
that with subtle interpretation, that is, precisely by looking behind the dis- 
course — a procedure I wish to interrogate in this study — one can find indica- 
tions of modern hermeneutical discourse in the Auslegungskunst of the En- 
lightenment; but I will urge that it takes no ‘interpretation’ whatsoever, no 
subtle maneuvering to discern the central terms, arguments, and institutions 
of modern hermeneutical discourse that emerges in a decisive and abrupt 
manner in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. The function and op- 
eration of ‘interpretation’ after 1770 differs from the semiotic theory domin- 
ant in the period 1740-1760. 

This is not simply a theoretical distinction. The semiotic theory sought to 
delimit and prescribe the interpretation of writing and discourse within the 
discipline of Reason (Vernunftlehre) and the tradition of rhetoric. It functioned 
as a lesson for the charitable integration within civic society. Students were 


44 Ibid., p. 11. 

45 As Engelsing demonstrated, around 1800 there is a shift from intensive to extensive read- 
ing, and this indicates not merely a transformation of the quantity, but also of the quality of 
reading. See Engelsing: “Die Perioden der Lesergeschichte der Neuzeit.” Engelsing: Zur 
Sozialgeschichte deutscher Mittel- und Unterschichten, pp. 112-154. 
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taught to lift the script from the page, translate written discourse into mental 
discourse,*® which was assumed to be self-identical and present within all hu- 
man reason.*’ The representation of the text in interpretation thus served as a 
paradigm for social and political interaction and exchange in general. One was 
supposed to interpret by assuming the intrinsic value, comprehensibility, au- 
thenticity, rationality and truth of discourse. My argument is that modern 
hermeneutics, which precisely undercuts the presupposed universality and ra- 
tionality of discursive exchange, reflects and constructs a culture that has dis- 
pensed with the underlying ‘rules’ of Enlightenment discourse — a discourse 
of transparency, ideality and immediacy.** It constructs its own rules and 
norms of interpretive activity: alongside the rhetoric of self-reflection and 
self-constitution in and through reading, we also find a lesson-manual in the 
successful integration within the newly emergent world of books and the as- 
cendent Bildungsbiirgertum. 

This archaeological, ot synchronic intervention is modified by a genealogical 
tracing of iterative strategies. Modifying the bias toward discontinuity and 
rupture, this study argues a historical recurrence of strategies that sought to 
master and control the interpretive process from the reading subject to the in- 
stitutions of criticism. After the invention of the bermeneutic-philological way of 
reading historical and contemporary culture in the 1770s, hermeneutics is in- 
stitutionalized as a discipline governing understanding and the interpretation 
of texts, with the specific interest of rendering these processes a systematic, 
methodical technology for the production, disclosure, and transmission of 
historical ‘meaning? A model that recognizes the force of discontinuity in the 
sense of Kuhn and Foucault can also admit ongoing strategies of intellectual 
appropriation, genealogical ‘sedimentation’ within its object, namely the prob- 
lematics of interpretation. In fact, the latest text considered by this study — 
Schleiermacher’s Akademie-Rede of 1829 — returns in many ways to a pre-ro- 
mantic, mentalistic way of conceiving interpretation as the reconstruction of 
something that is immediately given to the mind, although the conception of 
Geist is clearly not identical to the universality and homology of reason presup- 
posed in Enlightenment interpretation theory. In a word, the terms, subjects, 


46 On ‘mental’ discourse and ‘representational’ theory, see: Hacking: Why Does Language Mat- 
ter to Philosophy? Section I, “The Heyday of Ideas,” pp. 5-43 and Rorty: Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature, pp. 192-6, 268, 381-92. 

47 Alexander: Hermeneutica Generalis, p. 280, who identifies the two axiomatic presuppositions 
of Enlightenment discourse on interpretation as the invariance of human reason and the 
conception of a human nature which is identical in all historical epochs. 

48 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon, pp. 35—42 and pp. 228-234. 
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and objects have changed, and yet there recurs an appropriative desire to 
master, control and delimit the hermeneutic task. The question might arise 
why and on what ground I identify this ongoing hermeneutic strategy. I judge 
these systems not merely in terms of their different structures, but also in 
terms of their production, their “output.” Schleiermacher’s ‘reconstruction’ of 
1819 is not édentical to Chladenius’ ‘representation’ of 1742, yet both seek to 
insure the identity and historical accessibility of the interpretive object, 
thereby affirming and legitimizing the hermeneutic task. The lesson I would 
glean from this is: we ought to examine the historical specificity of discursive 
change not through the lenses of an abstract theory, but in the terms of the 
local contingency of works as well as their participation in broader, genea- 
logical lineages. To speak of either total revolution, rupture, and discontinuity 
or an absolutely unified history*® is to depart from the historicity of discourse. 

Enlightenment interpretation theory — what is referred to by Johann Mar- 
tin Chladenius and Georg Friedrich Meier as Auslegungskunst — revolved 
around the notion of the sign developed by Leibniz and Locke in the late sev- 
enteenth century, which was taken up by Christian Wolff and German phi- 
losophy in the eighteenth century.” In this body of thought, the sign occupies 
a central position as the external, exterior vehicle for a logically and epistemo- 
logically prior idea. The sign arbitrarily ‘marks’ a prior mental conception in 
close proximity to the representational power of the mind. To put it bluntly, 
the sign ‘refers’ or ‘denotes’; it does not ‘signify’ or effect ‘signification’ if by 
that we mean entering into the differential ‘system’ of signification itself. On 
this view, to interpret a book or discourse meant to master the grammar of 
the language, grasp the logic of the signs, and achieve a complete understand- 
ing of the concepts. To ascertain the logic of the signs, the interpreter moved 
beyond the signs themselves in order to actualize the underlying representa- 
tions the signs were designed to convey.” Thus, in this era, the reading and 


49 For this view, see: Aarsleff: From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intel- 
lectual History, p. 4: “I am committed to the view that the study of language is unitary. No 
coherent study of the history of language is possible unless we see it that way.” So, in Aars- 
leffs view, we either have an absolutely unified history, or no history at all. 

50 On the crucial significance of ‘semiotic’ or the theory of signs in the eighteenth century, 
see: Foucault: The Order of Things, p. 66 and Wellbery: Lessing’s Laokoon, pp. 35-42; Todo- 
rov: “Esthétique et sémiotique au XVIIIe siècle.” See also the essays contained in Zeitschrift 
fir Semiotik 1 (1979) No. 4: Christoph Hubig, ed.: “Semiotik als philosophische Propädeutik: 
Die Zeichentheorie der deutschen Aufklärung,” and Gebauer, ed., Das Laokoon-Projekt: 
Pläne einer semiotischen Ästhetik; finally, see: Peter Rusterholz: “Semiotik und Hermeneutik.” 
Nassen, ed., Texthermeneutik, pp. 37-58. 

51 On the translation theory of language, and the “idea-ism” of this model, see: Hacking: Why 
Does Language Matter to Philosophy? 1: “The Heyday of Ideas,” pp. 5—48. 
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interpretation of texts and discourse were concerned, ideally at least, with the 
signs themselves only insofar as they enabled the reader/interpreter to repres- 
ent similar or identical ‘ideas’ in the mind. Within this framework of know- 
ledge, the theory of interpretation means the set of principles and rules ac- 
cording to which the reader literally re-presents the series of ideas which were 
thought to subtend discourse and text. Under this type of theory, concerned 
with language only as the grammatical and rhetorical medium for the transmis- 
sion of ideas, the point was to move beyond the semiotic, render the signs in- 
visible, transparent, ‘translate’ them into the mental discourse of representa- 
tion. 

In the writing of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) and Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1739-81), this semiotic representational model is eclipsed. 
Herder’s critique of the semiotic model is twofold: first, language as an arbi- 
trary sign-system is accorded only secondary significance and is displaced by 
discourse, what Herder refers to as Wissenschaft. Herder asserts that discourse, 
which determines the thought of the object precisely in the expression or 
Ausdruck. of that object, is primary. Secondly, the distinction common to the 
semiotic and rhetorical traditions between thought and expression, res and ver- 
ba, representation and text, is transformed in an important way. Suddenly, ex- 
pression or Ausdruck, previously relegated to a secondary position vis-a-vis 
content, becomes primary to the theory of reading. Rather than the appropri- 
ate formulation of a specific material, the expression becomes precisely the 
constitutive, meaning-producing force of literary production. For Herder, lan- 
guage is no longer the neutral, arbitrary system of signs in the service of men- 
tal representation, but the historical artifact of a specific culture. The order of 
Enlightenment discourse is inverted; the material expression precedes and in- 
deed makes possible conceptual differentiation. This is the decisive achieve- 
ment of Lessing’s Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet (1769), Herder’s response to 
Lessing Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet?, Herder’s Abhandlung über den Ursprung 
der Sprache (1772) and his Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der 
Menschheit (1774). The presumed universality of reason and representation 
gives way to historico-cultural differences, where the mutual translation of 
languages and cultures can no longer be taken for granted. 

Whereas traditional Herder scholarship has read this shift as “the emer- 
gence of historicism,” or alternately as a socio-historical, conventionalistic, or 
emotive-mimetic theory,” I analyze these writings as the registration of a 


52 I shall argue that attempts of the traditional history of ideas (Isaiah Berlin), attempts to link 
this development to the European Enlightenment (Ulrich Ricken, Hans Aarsleff, Gerda 
Hassler) and attempts of derive it from natural law theory (Wolfgang Pross, Hans Medick) 
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theory about discourse, or Rede, which refers, in its etymology, to the back and 
forth movement between two positions. In Herder’s view, statements, expres- 
sions, texts cannot be fully translated from one culture to the next. What is 
more, there is no meta-apparatus that would allow us to compare, for ex- 
ample, Attic civilization with Gothic culture. Herder, following Lessing’s de- 
centering of /ogos and relativization of interpretive interventions, gives us an 
idea of what discourse might look like after we have gotten rid of the Enlight- 
enment ideal of one overarching form of human rationality. 

As long as this Enlightenment view of the rational representation of the 
world held, there was no need for a hermeneutics in the sense in which we 
write about it today. Schleiermacher was correct, although in an entirely dif- 
ferent sense than the one he intended. A theory of understanding and inter- 
pretation only makes sense in a world where there is an irreducible, if not ir- 
revocable difference between various languages and cultures, where not every 
expression refers to the identical reservoir of homologous, timeless ideas. For 
Herder, the act of reading — vital reading or /ebendiges Lesen as he called it — 
did not replace the written word on the page with mental ideas in the soul. 
Rather, reading became the site of a clash or collision between disparate 
worlds, one in which the subject is necessarily thrown back on itself to reflect 
upon its own derivation and conditions of possibility. Its location is language 
— this is what I refer to as the reading or interpretive subject, a subject that 
emerges only tentatively in and through a series of readings — its object a 
theoretically infinite dialogue between conflicting systems. 

It is perhaps necessary to address a contemporary tendency to view the 
emergence of hermeneutics and historical consciousness as a ‘symptom’ of 
bourgeois society, a result of a new economy of exchange, an economy of 
identities and differences, or as an expression of the demise of what is re- 
ferred to as the ‘homogeneous public sphere’ of the Enlightenment." I shall 
try to convince the reader that such arguments fail to account for the radical 
and sudden shift that the emergence of hermeneutics presents us with. Spe- 
cifically, such ‘explanations’ fail to account for precisely the relation between 
socio-historical conditions and emergent ‘theory-type” They do not ad- 
equately explain the specificity of the emergence of this theory, and they merely 
provide a formal framework within which we can begin to interpret such an 
emergence. Moreover, they assume that ‘hermeneutics’ is simply a theory, and 


or finally attempts to explain it solely in terms of the advent of the bourgeois sphere (Heinz 
Schlaffer, Jochen Schulte-Sasse) fall short and miss precisely the emergence of this linguistic- 
historical mode of consideration. For details on these authors, see Bibliography. 

53 Here, I am referring to the line of literary-cultural history that is based on Habermas’ early 
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thereby miss the important sense in which the theory of interpretation itself 
becomes a cultural signifier. In the period in question here, philological sem- 
inars at the universities spring up in the German States with amazing abrupt- 
ness: Erlangen (1777), Helmstedt (1779), Göttingen (1784), Halle (1787) and 
finally Berlin (1809). Such expressions as ‘the demise of the homogeneous 
public sphere’ (Schulte-Sasse) and ‘a market economy of exchange that re- 
quires a certain interplay of identities and differences’ (Schlaffer) mystify, I 
would argue, rather than explain, the emergence of hermeneutics, understood 
not only as theory, but as discourse, that is, as a material, rhetorical production 
that itself structured the arena in which this economy and culture came about. 
Explanations that rely on such locutions as ‘shift in the means of production,’ 
‘the emancipation of the bourgeois subject, or ‘market system of different ex- 
change values’ refuse to enter into the difficult interpretive labor of articulat- 
ing the advent of specific historical cultures. Instead of relying on such ‘ex- 
planations,’ I propose to interrogate the historical culture of ‘interpretation’ as 
it emerges circa 1770-1800. As it becomes institutionalized in the nineteenth 
century, and through its canonization in the disciplinary forms of Geschichts- 
philosophie and literary history, hermeneutic culture — the culture of interpreta- 
tion — becomes one of the ‘dominant models of modernity, i.e. the narrative 
of the emancipation of the ‘autonomous’ subject through the trials of self- 
formation.°* 

I am not alone in this view, and indeed many contemporary historians 
have rejected the idea that literature and culture can be given a firm socio-his- 
torical foundation. In a decisive article, Reinhard Koselleck points out that so- 
cial history in the form of social, political and economic facts cannot serve as 
the absolute basis for the interpretation of literature, for this ignores the his- 
torical insight that ‘facts’ and historical Sachverhalte are first constituted in a 
web (tex/us) or text of historical meaning, that the most apparently self-evi- 
dent ‘fact’ requires a historical ‘language’ that stakes out the possibility of cer- 
tain forms of discourse and specific actions. From the stance of literary in- 
terpretation, Rainer Nagele has written: 


In the act of interpretation, I am first of all confronted with this stubborn pres- 
ence of the text [...] The writing is unchangeable, the priest says to K. in Kafka’s 


literarische Offentlichkeit,” pp. 83-115. See also: Schlaffer: “Die Entstehung des herme- 
neutischen Bewußtseins,” pp. 62-74. 

54 Buck: Hermeneutik und Bildung, pp. 19-37. 
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Trial, and that often drives us to despair. One form that despair takes is the precip- 
itous escape into “historical background,” which is supposed to lift the task of in- 
terpretation from our shoulders. But if we take a closer look at what we call “back- 
ground” or “context,” we will find that these are other texts that call for interpre- 
tation.”® 


While ‘text’ and ‘context’ might be on the same footing as far as interpreta- 
tion is concerned, the ‘text’ is not the same type of epistemological object as, 
say, the French Revolution or the German Peasant Revolt.” For the ‘text, as 
Nagele, following Szondi, contends, is an artifact with a certain fixity, even if 
it is itself multiple: the multiple versions or editions of a text do not mitigate 
the fact of the text, its resistant being as something I must confront as its 
reader. This should not be taken to mean that we can afford to ignore social, 
political and economic history, only that when it comes to questions of the 
interpretation of texts, we should resist the flight into abstract, sociohistorical 
concepts. The text conceived of as a socio-cultural construct in no way de- 
tracts from the hermeneutic imperative: we have an interpretive responsibility 
to the text and its terms. 

The reception of Herder’s work in the writing of Friedrich Schlegel is a 
complex matter, worthy of a study itself. Schlegel’s famous review of Herder’s 
Briefe zur Beförderung der Humanitat (1793-97), a crucial moment in the ‘battle 
of letters’ at the end of the eighteenth century, criticizes Herder along three 
distinct lines. First, Schlegel argued that Herder had operated with predeter- 
mined notions of ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ in his attempt to locate the ‘origin’ 
of modern poetry in classical antiquity. Secondly, Herder had supposedly con- 
cerned himself solely with the ‘external conditions and causes’ of the struggle 
between the ancients and the moderns. As philologist, Schlegel thought we 
ought to understand the internal dimensions of the difference. Finally, 
Schlegel leveled the criticism of relativism against Herder, arguing that the lat- 
ter seemed to deny the possibility of any normative standard of judgment. In- 
stead of taking Schlegel’s critique of Herder as an attempt to overcome 
Herder’s historicism, as Hans Robert Jauß has done,°® it might be useful to 
read the critique in a more complex process of appropriation and struggle. In 
this case, we do not read for the “truth” behind Schlegel’s reading of Herder, 
but the difference Schlegel wanted to install with regard to Herder’s theory of 


56 Nägele: “Introduction: Reading Bejamin,” pp. 16-17. 

57 Szondi: “Über philologische Erkenntnis.” Schriften vol. 1, p. 265: “Was die Literaturwissen- 
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58 Jauß: Literaturgeschichte als Provokation, pp. 72-73. 
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literary history, and the function of that difference. Herder is, after all, a 
provocation; for the young Friedrich Schlegel, Herder is the figure who chal- 
lenges the fundamental normative structure of literary-historical statements. 
For Herder, all categorical distinctions with regard to literature remain futile 
insofar as they place the specific historical cultures under a false, or at least 
distorted criterion of comparison. Schlegel, the first author to actually utilize 
the term Historismus in his Philological Notebooks of 1797 and to criticize 
Herder as a historicist thinker, claimed that one could not make such a state- 
ment without some normative standard of judgment, without some regulative 
idea of precisely what constitutes a ‘false’ or ‘distorted’ criterion. It is not 
Herder’s alleged ‘historical relativism, but rather the conception of reading as 
the area of historical, interpretive conflict that Schlegel seizes upon and at- 
tempts to give a theory for. 

Historical incommensurability and a hermeneutical reflection on the dif- 
ference between historical cultures are the subjects of Schlegel’s Uber das 
Studium der griechischen Poesie (1795-97). In this essay, Schlegel wrested the no- 
tion of the ‘classical’ from its strict historical determination and utilized it as a 
hermeneutic lever, more specifically, as an example in the Kantian sense, of 
cultural totality, objectivity, and closure. Many of the prevailing readings of 
this essay identify Schlegel as the ancien attempting to restore the ‘classical.’°? 
This is questionable for two reasons: first, it is evident that after Herder’s his- 
torical critique the ‘classical’ cannot be reproduced or reconstituted as such, 
for the belief in the pure and unmediated representability of historical cul- 
tures had been stunningly questioned in Herder’s early work. Secondly, insofar 
as the ‘classical’ functions as an example in the Kantian sense, as the intuition 
for an empirical concept, it is clear that the ‘classical’ has been deprived of its 
authenticating force and rendered a mode/ of cultural existence.°° As one model 


59 Kant: Kritik der Urteilskraft, par. 59: “Von der Schönheit als Symbol der Sittlichkeit.” Eng- 
lish trans.: Kant: Critique of Judgement, p. 225: “Establishing that our concepts have reality 
always require intuitions. If the concepts are empirical, the intuitions are called examples.” 

60 The most recent work on the concept of the ‘classical’ in Schlegel’s early writings fails to 
recognize the historical rupture: Grosse-Brockhoff: Das Konzept des Klassischen bei Friedrich 
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ter in this regard. See Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 155. While Schlegel does de- 
liver a criticism of Manierismus, there is also a defense of modern poetry in the tradition ex- 
emplified by Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. For an interesting analysis, see: Oesterle: 
“Der ‘glückliche Anstoß’ asthetischer Revolution und die Anstößigkeit politischer Revolu- 
tion: Ein Denk- und Belegversuch zum Zusammenhang von politischer Formveränderung 
und kultureller Revolution im Studium-Aufsatz Friedrich Schlegels.” 
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among many, it is effectively robbed of its normative power. My reading will 
show that Schlegel’s project in the Studium-Aufsatz was essentially hermeneu- 
tic, that he was not so much interested in the study of Greek poetry, but in 
the process of study and reading itself, that he was interested in articulating 
the new hermeneutic-philological theory of culture. Based on the structure 
and critique of discourse rather than on subjectivity, on a philological- 
hermeneutic rather than a philosophic-aesthetic model, Schlegel wrote within 
and about the system or discourse of historical cultures. In particular, Schlegel 
was reading modern aesthetic culture. That reading had two distinct func- 
tions; first, it sought to spell out the grid of discursive conditions that made 
modern culture — specifically, a culture of ‘literature’ in the literal sense, i.e. a 
culture of texts — at all possible; secondly, through the description of this cul- 
ture it sought to prescribe a transformation of that culture. That is why it is 
rhetorically interesting, and why it often reads more as a political treatise than 
as a historical poetics. 

Schlegel’s philosophical philology, which has now received some much de- 
served attention thanks to its publication in the critical edition,®' theorizes the 
hermeneutical problems first raised in the Studium-Aufsatz. The theory of 
hermeneutic philology that emerges in these fragments stands in stark op- 
position to the Kantian project of a philosophical aesthetics.” I will not at- 
tempt to crystallize specific hermeneutical rules or methods of textual inter- 
pretation from these fragments, for the simple reason that Schlegel was not 
interested, it seems to me, in establishing systematic, transhistorical principles 
for interpretation, but was rather concerned with the historical culture that 
first brought forth such a hermeneutic model of cultural interaction, the his- 
torical culture that produced the desire for such hermeneutical knowledge. 
Instead of prescribing specific guidelines governing textual criticism and inter- 
pretation, as the Enlightenment theorists of interpretation had done, Schlegel 
explores the theoretical and cultural terrain of such discipline. The result is 
not merely a new understanding of the very forms of philological criticism 
(e.g. a theory of commentary, the lexicon, scholia, the dictionary, the review, 
the epigramm etc.) but, perhaps more importantly, a theory of the different 
types of philological subjects (the reader, the critic, the author, the public, the 
reviewer etc.), and a theory of the énterdependence of the three essential phase 
structures of the discipline of philology prior to Schleiermacher: grammar, 
textual criticism and hermeneutics. For the first time in the modern history of 


61 First published by Josef Körner in Logos XVII (1928) and now available in the critical edi- 
tion, Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, pp. 33-81. 
62 Michel: Ästhetische Hermeneutik und frühromantische Kritik, p. 44. 
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philological disciplines, hermeneutics is placed on the same footing as gram- 
mar and text criticism. Schlegel grasped that even the most fundamental 
assertions about ‘authentic’ or ‘authoritative’ texts and ‘grammar’ are herm- 
eneutical objects, that grammar and criticism do not precede the hermeneutic 
operation, but are in fact entwined in it. In our time, Willard Van Orman 
Quine has argued a similar point when he observes, in Word and Object, that 
‘grammar’ does not solve the problem of radical translation.® By infusing the 
hermeneutical problematic into what had been the foundations of the discip- 
line of philology — grammar and text criticism — hermeneutics is not simply 
placed alongside the other philological disciplines; it becomes the highly am- 
biguous interpretive basis of these disciplines. I say ambiguous because at the 
very moment it is injected into what had been viewed as the basis of all philo- 
logical scholarship, it is both posited as a “universal” phenomenon (there is 
nothing which escapes the necessity of interpretation) and superceeded (be- 
cause there is nothing ofher than interpretations, there can be no firm ground- 
ing of the interpretive process itself). Modern hermeneutics thus emerges as 
the highly ambivalent discipline of the human sciences. And by writing the 
forms and textual variants of hermeneutic activity, the possible ‘subjects’ of 
this activity (the ‘author,’ the ‘writer, the ‘critic, the ‘scholar, the ‘public, the 
‘reader’), the forms of this activity (the ‘commentary, ‘scholia, ‘epigramm, 
the ‘essay’, and finally the institutional framework of this activity, (the ‘univer- 
sity’ in the Humboldtian sense; the ‘philological seminar’) modern literary 
criticism is created from a division of hermeneutic ‘labor.’ 

Criticism in its theoretical and practical forms — as the Kantian epistemolog- 
ical critique of the conditions of the possibility of experience and understand- 
ing, as the philological critique of the historico-cultural conditions of reading 
and writing, of 4terature, and finally as the political critique of institutionaliza- 
tion and discipline — proves to be a kind of shorthand for the period,® a 
period of Kritizismus as Schlegel often stated. In the final chapter, I read one 
of the central documents of Early German Romanticism, Schlegel’s Uber die 
Unverstandlichkeit (1800) as it inaugurates a theory of literature and attempts to 
undermine precisely those values that such a hermeneutic position — one 
aimed at the unity, universality, continuity and reproducibility of Geist — calls 
forth at every point. Hermeneutics as discipline means mastery, appropriation, 


63 Quine: Word and Object, p. 73. 

64 On Schlegel’s pivotal role in the emergence of modern literary criticism, see: Henel: 
“Friedrich Schlegel und die Grundlagen der modernen literarischen Kritik”; Lange: “Fried- 
rich Schlegel’s Literary Criticism”; Wellek: A History of Criticism vol. 2, p. 35-51; Eichner: 
“Friedrich Schlegels Theorie der Literaturkritik,” pp. 2-19. 

65 Röttgers: Kritik und Praxis, pp. 25-63 and 115-139. 
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a singularizing and leveling cultural procedure of reading aimed at nothing 
other than the self-affirmation of the subject.ść As Schleiermacher put it: 


[...] dieses Geschäft des Verstehens und Auslegens ist ein stetiges, sich allmählich 
entwickelndes Ganzes, in dessen weiterem Verlauf wir uns immer mehr gegenseitig 
unterstützen, in dem jeder den übrigen Vergleichspunkte und Analogien hergibt, 
das aber auf jedem Punkt immer wieder auf diesselbe ahnende Weise beginnt. Es 
ist das allmähliche Sichselbstfinden des denkenden Geistes.°” 


Hermeneutic culture was not merely a task, but quite literally a ‘business,’ a 
manual or rule-book for the exchange of literature. Brought to the precision 
of Schleiermacher’s formula, it produced the myth of the communicative reci- 
procity of language, the universality of Geist even in the most recalcitrant 
specificity of the letter. It manufactured for the emergent culture of literature 
the possibility of historical knowledge, the mutual comprehensibility of his- 
torical texts, and the dream of cultural education through the “experience of 
historical alterity” that has always already been inscribed within the monocul- 
tural desire of Geist. 

But one cannot simply dismiss hermeneutics as Rorty has abolished epis- 
temology.°® Rorty sought to banish epistemology because he was trying to get 
us to think about discourse in a new manner. In its own time, hermeneutics 
was the antipode to the theory of knowledge, especially that of Kant and 
Fichte. Rorty has urged that we stop trying to ground discourse and conversa- 
tion, and stop asking whether this reading, interpretation or statement gets at 
the deep ‘truth’ of the matter, and that we start asking what these readings do 
for us, how they enhance our conversation about the matter.® If what I have 
said holds, hermeneutics itself is not as innocent as Rorty once thought (at 
least in the final pages of Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature), or as the history 


66 Hörisch: “Der Mittler und die Wut des Verstehens: Schleiermachers frühromantische Anti- 
Hermeneutik,” p. 29: “[...] hermeneutisch prozedierend will der denkende Geist nicht das 
andere und auch nicht das andere seiner selbst wiederfinden. Er sucht und findet die eine 
Identität.” 

67 Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 328: “[...] this business of understanding and in- 
terpretation is a constantly developing totality, in whose further procedure we continually 
and increasingly support one another, in which each person gives the others points of com- 
parison and analogies, but which also begins, at every point, again and again, in the same 
intuitive manner, It is the gradual self-discovery of thinking spirit.” 

68 Rorty: Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, p. 315. 

69 Habermas: “What is Universal Pragmatics?” and “Vorbereitende Bemerkungen zu einer 
Theorie der kommunikativen Kompetenz.”; Apel: Transformation der Philosophie, vol. 2: Das 
Apriori der Kommunikationsgemeinschaft, pp. 96-154 and pp. 311-357 and Ricceur: The Conflict 
of Interpretations. 
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of hermeneutic thought from Dilthey to Gadamer might make it seem. On 
the other hand, it cannot be dismissed as long as thinkers such as Habermas, 
Ricceur and Apel are pressing for quasi-universal conditions of understanding 
and communication, mediating conflicts of interpretation through linguistic 
self-reflection (reflection of the ideological ‘distortions’ of language) and an 
appeal to a ‘genuine’ communicative community.”° In America, H. Paul Grice 
has worked out a subtle and elegant theory of speech-acts that makes validity 
claims similar to those of Habermas and develops the consequences of poly- 
valency and indeterminacy in terms of the ‘implicature’ of language-action.” 
Finally, Donald Davidson has forcefully argued against linguistic, conceptual 
and cultural ‘relativity’ explicit within the Humboldt-Whorf-Sapir theory and 
implicit in recent hermeneutic theory. But if we no longer speak of ‘truth’ but 
only of ‘truth-in-a-language, hermeneutics goes by the boards; all we need in 
this case is /ranslation, not a hermeneutics of ‘meaning’ On this view, there is 
nothing ‘deep’ like ‘meaning’ to be excavated from the words. Davidson calls 
this ‘homophonic translation, and it bears more than a little resemblance to 
the eighteenth century ‘translation’ theories of interpretation, except David- 
son does not hold that we have to assume a universal set of ideas held by all 
humans at all times, and there is no assumption of a human nature that re- 
mains constant across historical cultures. We simply have to translate. The 
two tasks — hermeneutics and translation — are quite distinct: one might con- 
sistently hold, as Feyerabend has suggested, that there is a form of incom- 
mensurability between certain theories and languages, and yet still hold that 
we can, with effort, produce rather good — even interesting or poetic — trans- 
lations between them. The hermeneutic gap can, in a restricted sense, be 
bridged: we can and often do learn new languages, cultures, and theories; and 
we often learn new “pockets” of discourses even within our own ‘mother’ 
tongue. But this requires revision and, in some cases, actually doing away with 
certain entrenched assumptions. 

There can be little debate that classical hermeneutics, which maintains that 
there is something “deep” to be excavated from the words, a “meaning” or 
“sense” behind or underneath the surface of the text, has fallen into disrepute 
in our time. And even what goes under the name of “Romantic Hermeneu- 
tics” — the view, roughly, that an ahistorical, self-identical Geist inhabits and 
unifies even the most diverse and heterogeneous statements or texts, and that 


70 Rorty: Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, p. 266. On Rorty’s view, with which I agree, there 
is simply no distinction between the ‘matter’ and the sentences and words people use to 
talk about it. 

71 Grice: “Logic and Conversation” and “Further Notes on Logic and Conversation.” 
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the object of the interpreter is to recover that Geist in an act of appropriation 
— is no longer generally accepted. Susan Sontag, Roland Barthes, Jacques Der- 
rida, Paul De Man, Jacques Lacan, Jean-François Lyotard, Michel Foucault, 
Ian Hacking, and Richard Rorty have all offered succinct criticisms of 
hermeneutics as a method or philosophy, each in their own way. Many of 
these theorists are the critical heirs of Nietzsche, who was the first to expose 
the hermeneutic project as Will to Power. In Zur Genealogie der Moral, he wrote: 


[..-] vielmehr giebt es für alle Art Historie gar keinen wichtigeren Satz als jenen, 
[...] dass alles Geschehen in der organischen Welt ein Überwältigen, Herrwerden und 
dass wiederum alles Überwältigen und Herrwerden ein Neu-Interpretieren, ein 
Zurechtmachen ist, bei dem der bisherige ‘Sinn’ und ‘Zweck’ nothwendig ver- 
dunkelt oder ganz ausgelöscht werden muss.” 


And, in reply to the nineteenth century English theory of environmental ‘ad- 
aptation, in which this interpretive imperative is itself obscured by a natural- 
ism in denial of power, Nietzsche wrote: 


Damit ist aber das Wesen des Lebens verkannt, sein Wille zur Macht, damit ist der 
principielle Vorrang übersehn, den die spontanen, angreifenden, übergreifenden, 
neu-auslegenden, neu-richtenden und gestaltenden Kräfte haben, auf deren 
Wirkung erst die Anpassung? folgt; [...].” 


Anti-hermeneutics, in any of its many forms, is indebted to Nietzsche’s cri- 
tique, which focuses on the contingency (spontan) and transformative power 
of interpretation. The differential movement of interpretation is highly am- 
biguous; it is at once violent and conciliatory (Überwältigen/ Zurechtmachen); it is 
a darkening and an erasure, an obliteration (verdunkeln/auslöschen), and, most 
importantly, a new construction, a spontaneous and powerful rearrangement 
of existent discourse. If this study is to sustain Nietzsche’s tension and not 
give in to the fashionable tendency to simply deny that, as Nietzsche put it, 
interpretation occurs, then it cannot fall prey to glorifying the death of 
hermeneutics. This would be tantamount to a dismissal of the interpretive op- 


72 Nietzsche: Sämtliche Werke vol. 5, pp. 313-314: “[...] rather, there is no more important a 
sentence for all types of history than this one: [...] every occurance in the organic world is 
an overcoming, a becoming-master-of, and that all overcoming and becoming-master-of is 
an act of new interpretation, a corrective or setting straight in which the previous ‘sense’ or 
‘purpose’ must necessarily be either obscured or fully erased.” 

73 Ibid., p. 316: “This view fails to recognize the essence of life, its Will to Power; it misses 
the fundamental pre-eminence which the spontaneous, attacking, encroaching, new-inter- 
preting, new-directing and structuring powers really have. What is called adaptation follows 
only after and on the prior basis of the effect of this power.” 
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eration as such. Such a move would have us disregard the power Nietzsche 
invested in the disappropriative fracture of reading, the material resistance of 
interpretation not as the function of a subject, but as a physical movement. In 
his fragments from the 1880s Aus dem Nachlaß der Achtzigerjahre, Nietzsche 
wrote: “Man darf nicht fragen: ‘wer interpretirt denn?’ sondern das Interpre- 
tiren selbst, als eine Form des Willens zur Macht, hat Dasein (aber nicht als 
ein ‘Sein’, sondern als ein Prozeß, ein Werden) als ein Affekt.”””* My argument is 
that this questioning of the question “who is interpreting?” gets started circa 
1770 with Herder, whose critique of the metaphysics of the subject and rejec- 
tion of the entire Kantian epistemological project prefigures Nietzsche’s. This 
type of reading of interpretation is then taken up in 1800 by Friedrich 
Schlegel in the essay Über die Umverständlichkeit, which thematizes precisely 
those anonymous relations (Verhältnisse) and steadily entwining relational con- 
cepts (Verhältnisbegriffe) that prefigure what Nietzsche would later refer to as 
“eine fortgesetzte Zeichen-Kette von immer neuen Interpretationen” in his 
Zur Genealogie der Moral,” and what Freud would call the Zeichenbeziehung or 
semiotic relation of the signifiers themselves in Die Traumdeutung. 

My focus will be incomprehensibility, for it is indeed the hinge of 
hermeneutics. If hermeneutical discourse since the eighteenth century has 
sought to overcome such incomprehensibility — for the Early Romantics 
Schlegel, Novalis and the early Friedrich Schleiermacher, the author of Uber 
die Religion, the very motor of discourse and critique — by appealing alternately 
to a universal historical spirit, a transcendental subject, a universal pragmatics, 
the ‘language of being, the ‘melting of horizons’ or finally to an apparently 
anti-hermeneutical grammatology (Derrida’s work can be read as the cabbalis- 
tic, philological struggle against incomprehensibility), then we must reexamine 
the cultural text which produced it. My claim is that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to escape the type of incomprehensibility Schlegel was engaged in. 


74 Ibid., vol. 12, p. 140: “One may not ask: ‘who is doing the interpreting?’ Rather, interpreta- 
tion itself, as a form of Will to Power, has existence (not as ‘Being, but rather as a process, as 
becoming) as an affect.” Most recently, Nietzsche’s conception of genealogy has been shown to 
be explicitly modelled on the interpretation of texts. See Nehamas: Nietzsche: Life as Litera- 
ture, p. 107. 

75 Nietzsche: “Zur Genealogie der Moral.” Sämtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 314. The entire sentence 
reads: “Aber alle Zwecke, alle Nützlichkeiten sind nur Anzeichen davon, daß ein Wille zur 
Macht über etwas weniger Mächtiges Herr geworden ist und ihm von sich aus den Sinn 
einer Funktion aufgeprägt hat; und die ganze Geschichte eines ‘Dings, eines Organs, eines 
Brauchs kann dergestalt eine fortgesetzte Zeichenkette von immer neuen Interpretationen 
und Zurechtmachungen sein.” Nietzsche: Or the Genealogy of Morals, p. 210: “Thus the 
whole history of a thing, an organ, a custom, becomes a continuous chain of [semiotic, R.L.) 
reinterpretations and rearrangements [...].” 
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For incomprehensibility, distinguished from misunderstanding and intentional 
distortion, constitutes understanding as such and makes interpretation pos- 
sible. Precisely through the provocation and failure of hermeneutics the inter- 
pretive task is most pressing; it demands of us as readers a vigilance that we 
not fall into accepted schemas and totalizing, leveling explanations, and there- 
by forges an ethics of reading. Incomprehensibility generates interpretive de- 
sire, which can only respond with the production of a reflected or heightened 
(potenziert) critique, another writing: “Schrift verlangt nach Schrift.”””® 

In Über die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaus, Humboldt articulated 
this powerful tension of the era and the significant rupture from Enlighten- 
ment semiotics: 


Keiner denkt bei dem Wort gerade und genau das, was der andre, und noch so 
kleine Verschiedenheit zittert, wie ein Kreis im Wasser, durch die ganze Sprache 
fort. Alles Verstehen ist daher immer zugleich ein Nicht- Verstehen, alle Übereinstimmung 
in Gedanken und Gefühlen zugleich ein Auseinandergehen.”” 


The small difference that ‘trembles’ or ‘quivers’ through language is nothing 
other than the differential movement of understanding itself, which, by def- 
inition, cannot generate the stability and security it promises. In a dual pro- 
cess, understanding becomes fixed only through the material body that it at 
once must relate itself to, and which it seeks to destroy through the produc- 
tion of a new reading. Understanding thus constructs itself in and through its 
Other — what Schlegel will refer to as non-understanding and as incompre- 
hensibility. Agreement is constituted only by the divergence that signals its 
vulnerability, its fragile ‘presence’ Humboldt’s reflection on language rever- 
berates Lessing’s view that there would never have been any agreement or un- 
derstanding if people hadn’t first disagreed and actively engaged in argument. 
Regarding the method of this study, one might ask why I have chosen indi- 
vidual historical figures and specific texts when I criticize the subject itself 
and the hermeneutics of the book as the basis for research. If one is inter- 
ested in studying continuities and discontinuities of fields of knowledge and dis- 
courses by dispensing with the ‘sovereign’ individual writer as an organizing 
principle, why return to specific authors and texts? and why these specific au- 
thors and texts rather than others? If one discards the traditional unities of 


76 Strauß: Die Widmung, p. 46. 

77 Humboldt: “Über die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaus.” Gesammelte Schriften 
vol. 7, pp. 64-65: “With regard to the word, nobody thinks precisely and exactly that which 
the other person thinks, and even the smallest difference trembles, as a circle in water, 
through the entire language. AN understanding is therefore always at the same time a non-under- 
standing, all agreement in thought and feeling is at the same time a divergence.” 
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scholarly activity, as Foucault sought to do, and question these categories and 
principles — the book, the author, the reader, the public — how does one ar- 
ticulate an emergence such as the one I am interested in? 

Without invoking the fashionable distinction between ‘systematic’ and 
‘edifying’ writing, between, say, the ‘book’ and the ‘essay,’ or between ‘classi- 
cal’ and ‘post-modern’ texts, I would claim that a genealogy of hermeneutical 
discourse is contingent upon the use it makes of the traditional organizing 
principles, categories, unities. In a word, one must bracket the given, rob these 
entrenched categories of their apparent intrinsic and inviolable ‘essence’ in 
order to analyze them as the constructs of an historical discursive formation. 
The texts and authors I have chosen enable us to show the emergence of 
hermeneutic culture not as a continuous development, not as a historical 
unity, but in its multiplicity and complexity. We do not seek to define an ori- 
gin, but trace an emergence. Rather than identifying a singular moment or 
cause, we are interested in mapping out a configuration, a problematics of 
hermeneutic discourse. Finally, we do not intend to see through or beyond 
the texts in order to gain a privileged intuition of the historical context, which 
would simply reposition a transcendental signifier in the form of a historical 
culture. Rather, our purpose is to show how these texts articulate, at a senten- 
tial or discursive level, the conflict of understanding as it becomes central to 
the cultural concerns of the eighteenth century. 

How does hermeneutics emerge in the German States, and why at this pre- 
cise moment in history? Rather than providing a causal explanation, this read- 
ing seeks to articulate what is occuring in this period on a discursive level, that 
is, how the new discourse concerning interpretation is functioning. Following re- 
cent work on the contingency, accidentality, materiality and exteriority of writ- 
ing,” the study attends to the particularity and specificity of the emergence of 
hermeneutics. I believe that there are, however, certain statements which can 
be made regarding the cultural and social configuration within which this 
emergence occurs. I wish to raise three distinct factors of this emergence. 

First, modern hermeneutics emerges in a theoretical and disciplinary mat- 
tix as a specifically German reaction to transcendental philosophy and its 
ahistorical, even anti-historical predisposition recall Schlegel’s statement 
“die unredliche Hermeneutik der Kantianer ist anti-historisch” — and its dis- 
placement of the problem of /anguage into the power of the productive ima- 


78 Wellbery: “Theory of Events: Foucault and Literary Criticism” and “The Exteriority of 
Writing,” specifically, pp. 22-23. I have shown the importance of the intrinsic rupture of 
the process of signification in the work of Heidegger: “Heidegger’s Signs.” Kodikas/Code 
(1988). 
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gination or the unifying function of spirit. Both Herder and Schlegel take 
issue with the Kantian ‘schematism, and Schlegel in particular launches a sus- 
tained critique of the lack of communicability in Kant and Fichte. While 
Herder’s hermeneutic thinking is governed by psychology, the philosophy of 
language, and anthropology, Schlegel’s interest is decidedly literary and philo- 
logical. His early philological notebooks attest to a clear rejection of the 
Kantian hermeneutic maxim, later echoed by Schleiermacher and Fichte, “to 
understand the author better than he did himself.” For Schlegel, the point is 
to understand the constitutive incomprehensibility and “confusion” of the 
work, i.e., where the author precisely did not master the ‘sense’ of the text, 
where the text defies hermeneutic appropriation. Schlegel, as I hope to show 
in Chapter 8, misreads both Kant and Fichte, neglecting in the process the 
complex ways in which their texts enact precisely what Schlegel is after; yet it 
is an enormously productive, powerful misreading that forces certain decisive 
issues out into the open. 

Secondly, hermeneutics emerges in the disciplinary constellation of philol- 
ogy and the philosophy of history, which in their modern forms are articu- 
lated in Germany at the end of the eighteenth, beginning of the nineteenth 
century. No longer governed by the discipline of logic as it had been in the 
writings of Clauberg, Thomasius, and Wolff, and no longer under the aegis of 
the Vernunftlehre of the Enlightenment with its assumptions of a common 
mental vocabulary of ideas and a self-identical human nature, interpretation 
embraces and is embraced by the new disciplines of literature, psychology, an- 
thropology, and history. Modern historical philology owes much not only to 
the quarrel between the ancients and the moderns, but also to the emergence 
of an explicit hermeneutical consciousness. Around 1770, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing and Johann Gottfried Herder are accomplishing in their essays on the 
representation of death in Classical Antiquity, that is, on the historical and lit- 
erary-critical front what Heyne is inaugurating institutionally in the Philolo- 
gical Seminar at the University of Göttingen: the installation of the historical, 
discursively bound individual as a reflective and self-critical interpretive agent. 

Finally, hermeneutics emerges in and through a complex system of univer- 
sity reform (Göttingen), the institutional emergence of ‘literature,’ and the as- 
cent of the Gebildeten. The Seminar at Göttingen transformed the traditional 
rhetorical disputation — with its rather fixed positions of proponent, opponent, 
and praesus — and put in place the modern seminar in which students are 
called upon not to represent already established positions, but to articulate an 
interpretive argument as a unique historical subject. The written essay or Auf- 
satz becomes an important component of this new institutional formation. 


Heyne’s Philological Seminar at Göttingen in the third quarter of the eight- 
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eenth century is really the site of the emergence of our modern literary sem- 
inar, and this model was taken up and employed by Humboldt in his formula- 
tion of the plans for the first modern University as a state institution of re- 
search and teaching, 

The story inscribed into the history of modern hermeneutics repeats and 
literally reiterates another story, that of its namesake: Hermes. He was a thief 
who robbed Apollo of his cows, slaughtered two of them, was discovered, ap- 
prehended and taken to Olympus, where he stood trial and was formally ac- 
cused. Zeus reprimanded him, and, as a punishment, made him swear to re- 
spect all property and always tell the truth. His dutiful tasks were from then 
on the making of treaties, the promotion of commerce, and the maintenance 
of the free rights of way for travellers. He summoned the dying gently, elo- 
quently.” He is the messenger, not only of the gods, but of Hades. His mess- 
age calls the dead letter to life, retrieves the data from the archive, only to re- 
mind the interpreter of his radical finitude as reader, as historically situated, 
materially ensconced hand, eye, and ear. 

The history of hermeneutics from Boeckh, Dilthey, and Wach to Gadamer 
and beyond has systematically forgotten this Ursprung — Hermes’ transgres- 
sion, the first blood sacrifice, the subversion of truth and property — only to 
enact it, theoretically and institutionally, by condemning the act of interpreta- 
tion to present a claim to truth and propriety that the text and its ever chang- 
ing reinterpretation relentlessly negate. This singular, monumental history that 
culminates in Gadamer with his emphasis on Hegel over and against Schleier- 
macher has, with only few exceptions, affirmed the hermeneutic operation as 
a universal, which, however hard it tries, cannot rid itself of the historical in- 
scription written into its text, cannot erase the moment of the material body 
of the “letter” that produces the break of the comprehensible through which 
alone, as Schleiermacher knew, it thrives. By fleshing out the moments of 
hermeneutic rupture prior to its establishment as discipline and its institution- 
alization with and after Schleiermacher, by reconstructing the writings that 
break the hegemony of monocultural hermeneutics® Lessing, Herder, 
Friedrich Schlegel — my hope is to provide a corrective to an idealized, seam- 
less version of the history of the disciplines of hermeneutics. I would there- 
fore like to position hermeneutics’ disciplinary subtext of appropriation and 
cultural control next to the better known narratives of reciprocity, mutual un- 
derstanding and community which the supposedly unified and universal dis- 
cipline of hermeneutics has endlessly sought to reproduce. 


79 Graves: The Greek Myths vol. 1, pp. 63-67. 
80 Hörisch: Die Wut des Verstehens, pp. 32-56. 


CHAPTER 2 


Semiotic Interpretation 


Thus, within this epoch, reading and writing, the production or 
interpretation of signs, allow themselves to be confined within 
secondariness. They are preceded by a truth, or a meaning al- 
ready constituted by and within the element of Jagos. 

Jacques Derrida: Of Grammatology' 


In his poem “Das Welt-Buch” of 1727, Barthold Hinrich Brockes articulated 
in literary form what was actually the ruling principle of textual exegesis of 
the early Enlightenment: recognition of the spiritual center of the text occurs 
by a careful reading of the literal or grammatical sense of words and sen- 
tences. Only then can one reasonably speak of additional figurative or allegor- 
ical significance. 


Verwundre dich denn ferner nicht, 

Daß man von Gott nichts sieht, nichts spricht, 
Daß Seine Werke niemand rühren. 

Denn wär ein Buch auch noch so schön; 

Wie kann der Inhalt dem zu Hertzen gehn, 
Der nicht einmahl kan buchstabiren? 
Homerus und Virgilius, 

Die jeder, der sie liest, bewundern muß, 

Sieht einer, der nicht lesen kann, 

Gewiß mit keiner Lust, mit keinem Nutzen an. 
Der Kern, das Geistige, so in den Schriften stecket, 
Ist ihnen nicht, die Hülsen nur, entdecket. 

fed 

Die Schrift ist wunderbar, sie übertrift 

All’ andre Schrift. 

Ein jeder Buchstab kann allein 

Ein gantzes Buch voll Weisheit seyn. 


1 Derrida: Of Grammatology, p. 14. 
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Je mehr man die großen Lettern sieht, 

Je mehr wird man dadurch ergetzet. 

Je mehr man sich damit bemüht; 

Je fleissiger man sie zusammen setzet; 

Je mehr erhellt aus gantzen Worten, 

Mit überzeugender und sichtbarlicher Klarheit, 
Unwidersprechlich diese Wahrheit: 

Daß GOtt der Schöpfer aller Orten 
Wahrhaftig gegenwärtig sey.” 


One must learn how to read the natural world-book, the creation of God, in 
which God is actually present. But what is reading? How do we interpret the 
book? Brockes tells us that the core of the book, the essential center, is the 
spiritual meaning (das Geistige); the reader is urged to move from the concrete 
and literal, grammatical sense of the book to the spiritual, the moral, the 
higher senses of the text. The better we learn to read, the more we can inter- 
pret: the better the understanding of the letters, the particulars of nature, of 
grammar, the better position we are in to grasp the spiritual meaning of the 
signs, and the more we are able to appreciate the truth that lies behind the spe- 
cific letters or individuals. The spiritual significance illuminates from words 
with a convincing and visible clarity; rhetoric and reason are united in pro- 
ducing the spiritual content, a presence which would otherwise remain buried 
in the words and particulars of nature if we were not instructed in the art of in- 
terpretation. The poem requires an interpretive stance on the part of the 
reader: the reader must “learn to read,” to interpret the signs, the letters, the 
words, the realm of visible nature, correctly. The “World-Book” is the natural 
analogy to the sacred texts, biblical scripture, and to profane texts, such as Ho- 
mer and Virgil; there is a unity of interpretation presupposed for a correct un- 
derstanding. Read through the signs, the particulars, the “letters,” and discover 
the hidden spiritual significance that subtends the surface profusion of signs. 


2 Brockes: “Das Welt-Buch.” /rdisches Vergniigen in Gott, Part 2, pp. 141-143: “Further do not 
be surprised, / that one sees and speaks not of GOD, / that his works do not touch any- 
one. / For even if a book were so beautiful; / How can the content reach the heart of one 
/ who cannot even spell? / Homer and Virgil, / whom everyone who reads them must ad- 
mire, / looks upon them certainly with no pleasure, / with no usefulness if they cannot 
read. / Not the core, the spiritual, that is hidden in the writings, but only the outer shells 
are revealed to them. / [...] / The writing is marvelous, it surpasses / all other writing, / 
Every individual letter can alone / be a whole book of wisdom. / The more one sees the 
great letters, / The more one is delighted. / The more one strives with them, / The more 
diligently one puts them together; / the more this truth uncontradictedly emerges from 
whole words / with convincing and visual clarity: / That GOD the creator is truly present 
at all places.” 
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In this model of reading, the traditional philological teaching of the four- 
fold sense of texts has been reduced to two essential levels: the literal and the 
figurative, the grammatical and the spiritual, the specific, individual sense and 
the allegorical supplements that expand textual significance beyond the par- 
ticular and the present and endow the text with a historical and spiritual di- 
mension. The explication of the text is clearly distinguished from its possible 
application (Anwendung), which can only be realized on the basis of the proper 
‘reading’ of the literal sense (buchstäblicher Sinn) of discourse. 

How did the interpretation of texts and verbal discourse figure in the 
thinking of the German Enlightenment? What function did the interpretation 
of written and spoken discourse (Rede) serve for this culture? There have 
been several influential studies regarding the status of language in the period 
of Enlightenment.’ In particular, two distinct approaches have proven fruitful 
for the study of the ways in which this culture conceived of its own commun- 
icative activity: first, the epoch making study of Jürgen Habermas, Struktur- 
wandel der Öffentlichkeit, which created the possibility of investigations into the 
structure of the bourgeois public sphere (bürgerliche Öffentlichkeit), its adhe- 
rents, loci, media and institutions in the eighteenth century. Secondly, the 
work of Michel Foucault has forcefully shown the central position of lan- 
guage as an arbitrary sign-system in what he referred to as the “classical” field 
of knowledge. Taken together, these theoretical approaches have brought the 
underlying axioms of Enlightenment and its most fundamental self-under- 
standing into critical focus. For different reasons, and with distinct intentions, 
they have undertaken to grasp how the participants of Enlightenment under- 
stood their own activity as one which would promote the critical use of rea- 
son in an open forum of debate. Although recent scholarship recognizes the 
importance of language and hermeneutic theory in the self- conception of 
cultures, the role of interpretation in the culture of Enlightenment has been 
treated primarily as a phase in the prehistory of the development of a general 
hermeneutics, the first instance of an explicit presentation of interpretation as 
Wissenschaft. 

A determination of the nature and purpose of interpretation of texts and 
verbal discourse in this period requires an understanding of the dominant 


3 Foucault: The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences, pp. 78-124; Mittelstrass: 
Neuzeit und Aufklärung: Studien zur Entstehung der neuzettlichen Philosophie und Wissenschaft, p. 
312; Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon, pp. 9-35; Hassler: “Positionen der Ideologen zur Rolle der 
Sprache im Erkenntnisprozess,” pp. 51-66; Peter Rusterholz: “Semiotik und Hermeneutik.” 
Nassen, ed., Texthermeneutik, pp. 38-41; Ricken, “Sprachauffassung und geschichtliches 
Menschenbild der Aufklärung.” Geckeler and Schlieben-Lange, eds., Lagos Semantikos, pp. 
117-135. 
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conception of language in Enlightenment culture. Some of the underlying 
presuppositions of this interpretive-theory have been drawn out by recent 
scholarship: we can point to the new literary history of the Enlightenment,* 
the new impulses in the structural analyses of various types of discourse 
within the period, particularly how a discipline such as aesthetics created a 
new mode of the consideration of literary works.” Although attention has 
been given to the pivotal position of the sign and semiotics in the constitu- 
tion of this new discipline, the role of rhetorical theory and categories in the 
production and reception of discourse and texts has remained obscure. Fou- 
cault does not address the role of rhetoric in the classical field of knowledge, 
and literary history in the wake of Habermas’ study has not sufficiently clar- 
ified the inherent assumptions of the critical raisonnement of the discursive ‘pu- 
blic sphere’. Utilizing the activity of textual interpretation as the specific ob- 
ject of investigation, the aim of this chapter is: 1) to determine the character 
of interpretation of writing and speech as an extension of the theory of lan- 
guage and discourse prevalent in this period; 2) to show the renewed presence 
of rhetorical theory and categories and the changing function of rhetoric as 
the system of rules prescribing discursive formation; 3) to examine the theory 
of interpretation in the Enlightenment as an historical form of textual recep- 
tion and human interaction, thus identifying which forms of encounter with 
texts and which types of learned discourse were excluded; and 4) to indicate 
that Enlightenment interpretation-theory as such was not a hermeneutics, i.e. a 
theory of philological-historical understanding, but rather a method and prac- 
tice of insuring the rational transmission and realization of a given ideational 
content. 

Scholarship concerning the German Enlightenment has long recognized a 
decisive shift in the orientation of disciplines, the forms of literary production 
and the theoretical preferences during the period in question here. It has been 
persuasively argued that poetics severs its long standing connection with the 


4 This new literary history of the Enlightenment was evident in Schulte-Sasse, Christa Bür- 
ger and Peter Bürger, eds., Aufklärung und literarische Öffentlichkeit. This collection of articles 
can be placed in the tradition of the work of Habermas, particularly: Habermas: Struktur- 
wandel der Öffentlichkeit: Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft. 

5 For an overview of research on literary genres in the German Enlightenment, the reader is 
referred to Pütz, ed., Erforschung der deutschen Aufklärung. An analysis of the aesthetic di- 
mension of Enlightenment discourse has been carried out by Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon; 
Bender: “Rhetorische Tradition und Ästhetik im 18. Jahrhundert,” pp. 481-506; Todorov: 
“Esthétique et sémiotique au XVIIIe siècle,” pp. 29-39; Frank: “Die Semiotik als Abschluß 
der Aesthetik: A.G. Baumgartens Bestimmung der Semiotik als semiotische Propädeutik.” 
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rhetorical tradition first in favor of a bold new rationalism with its ideals of 
verisimilitude and the representation of nature,° and later in favor of the new 
conception of philosophical aesthetics, born in the heart of the German En- 
lightenment in the works of Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten and his student 
and colleague, Georg Friedrich Meier. Prior to the emergence of aesthetics as 
a philosophical theory of the beautiful, so-called German “School-Philo- 
sophy” in the wake of Leibniz and Wolff had made a rigid distinction be- 
tween logic, the principles and teachings of reason on the one hand, and rhe- 
torical tradition or the rules governing expression and delivery on the other. 
More radical than Descartes, who in the Discourse on Method asserted the in- 
herent rationality and naturalness of rhetoric as an attribute of sound rea- 
soning,’ the theoreticians of the German Enlightenment launched a decisive, 
explicit critique of rhetoric.* In the German Enlightenment, the reception of 
texts was divided into two distinct processes; the aesthetic pleasure derived 
from reading or viewing the work is sharply distinguished from the scholarly 
clarification of written and spoken discourse.° 

Christian Wolff, popularizer of Leibniz and a central figure in the domin- 
ant “School-Philosophy” of the Frähaufklärung, argued for the explicit separa- 
tion of logic and rhetoric, disciplines which up to that point had been taught 
together at the Universities.'° At the time of the inception of the early En- 
lightenment, one finds a general turn toward logic and the principles of rea- 
son (Prinzipienlehre): this is amply reflected in the textbooks and writings on 
education of the time. Logic and metaphysics were to be taught free from 
“unwiirdige Subtilitäten und sinnlose Disputationen.”'' Even within the dis- 


6 Gottsched: Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst (1730; rpt. 1962), particularly the chapter entit- 

led “Von den poetischen Nachahmungen.” 
Descartes: Discourse on Method, p. 7: “Those who have the strongest power of reasoning, 
and who most skillfully arrange their thoughts in order to render them clear and intelligible, 
have the best power of persuasion even if they cannot speak the language of lower Brittany 
and have never learned rhetoric.” 

8 Wolff: Vernünftige Gedanken von den Kräften des menschlichen Verstandes und ihrem richtigen Ge- 
brauche in Erkenntnis der Wahrheit (1713), chapters 13 and 14, pp. 231-241. See also: Beetz: 
Rhetorische Logik: Prämissen der deutschen Lyrik im Übergang vom 17. zum 18. Jahrhundert, p. 119: 
“Wolff und seine Schüler sprechen sich für eine deutliche Trennung der Disziplinen aus.” 

9 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 9 (Laocoön), p. 67, where Lessing makes the distinction be- 
tween the ‘critic’ and the classical ‘scholar.’ 

10 Beetz: Rhetorische Logik, p. 59: “Logik und Rhetorik werden neben einander gelehrt; eine 
gegenseitige Beeinflussung der Nachbarfächer konnte nicht ausbleiben.” 
Quoted by Paulsen: Das deutsche Bildungswesen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, p. 593: Lo- 
gic and metaphysics were to be taught free from “{...] unworthy subtleties and senseless 
disputations.” 
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cipline of rhetoric itself, B. Emrich has observed in the early Enlightenment a 
shift from a rhetorical system which primarily serves the production of dis- 
course toward an instrument which serves the understanding or reception of 
texts.'? Johann Christoph Gottsched’s Ausführliche Redekunst subordinates 
clearly rhetorical forumulation and expression to a rational model of human 
cognition and representation. Opposed to what was viewed as the bombastic 
and artificial code of Baroque Poetics, Gottsched and the Swiss critics Bod- 
mer and Breitinger held up a new set of poetic ideals, no longer based purely 
on the formulas of rhetorical construction. Instead, the new critical, poetic 
vocabulary of the early Enlightenment was informed by the principles of veri- 
similitude, representation and reason. Despite the development of a “rhetor- 
ical logic” in the writings of Christian Weise,” rhetoric no longer occupied the 
identical position in scholarly activity and institutions that it had had in the 
seventeenth century. Rhetoric and Reason on the one hand, these disciplines 
and the practice of interpretation on the other require an analysis which at- 
tempts to grasp the coexistence of these discursive institutions in the Enlight- 
enment. The actual practices of the institutions which determined textual in- 
terpretational procedure will be discussed in Chapter VII. 

Two decades ago, the influence of rhetorical tradition on cultural and lit- 
erary history became the subject of renewed intellectual interest.'* Klaus 
Dockhorn, German literary historian and scholar of the reception of rhetoric 
in the modern era, argued in his book Die Macht und Wirkung der Rhetorik that 
modern aesthetics has developed as a continual response to the interpretation 
of rhetorical texts.’* Whether one agrees with Dockhorn’s general proposal or 
not, it is clear from the recent literature that the transformations and continu- 
ities in rhetorical reception enrich our understanding of the discourse of par- 
ticular eras and increase our information regarding art as a social institution. 
The function of interpretation and rhetoric can articulate Enlightenment as a 
historical, discursive institution, possessing its own set of rules, strategies and 
conceptual objects. 

One purpose of this chapter is thus to show the reevaluation and systema- 
tic function of rhetorical categories in the late Enlightenment in the domain 


12 Emrich: “Topik und Topoi,” p. 251. 

13 Beetz: Rhetorische Logik, passim. 

14 This renewed interest is visible in the following studies: Hinderer: Über deutsche Literatur 
und Rede: Historische Interpretationen, especially pp. 212-255; Jens: Von deutscher Rede (1969) 
and Jens: Adam Müller. Zwölf Reden über die Beredsamkeit und deren Verfall in Deutschland 
(1967); Dockhorn: Macht und Wirkung der Rhetorik (1968); Schanze: Rhetorik: Beiträge zu 
ihrer Geschichte in Deutschland vom 16.-20. Jahrhundert (1974). 

15 Dockhorn: Macht und Wirkung der Rhetorik, p. 94. 
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of interpretation theory. Contrary to theories which claim the demise or de- 
centering of rhetorical rules of formuation and expression, and in part against 
the Enlightenment’s own self-understanding, it is argued that rhetorical tradi- 
tion plays a constitutive, organizing role in the construction of the new dis- 
cipline of interpretation theory (Auslegungskunst) which emerges as an inde- 
pendent scholarly discipline at this time. No longer subordinated to juridical 
or biblical exegesis, nor subjugated to the discipline of logic and the principles 
of reason, this scholarly discipline becomes visible as a manual for interpret- 
ing discourse (Rede) based on the dominant philosophy of the sign or what 
has been termed classical semiotics.'® My remarks fall into four sections. First 
I shall discuss the philosophy of the sign or semiotics in the theoretical 
writings of the eighteenth century, particularly as it derives from Leibniz, 
Locke and Wolff. Here, the relation which obtains between semiotics and 
rhetoric is explored. Second, I shall show how this semiotics is operative in 
the theories of interpretation in the Enlightenment 1740-1760 utilizing the 
writings of Johann Martin Chladenius (1710-1749) and Georg Friedrich 
Meier (1718-1777).'” This section also elaborates the theory of the text as 
discourse and the principles of its interpretive reception. In a third section, I 
document the structure of scholarly disciplines in the mid-eighteenth century 
in an attempt to point out how logic, the teachings of reason (Vernunftlehre), 
aesthetics and rhetoric conjointly articulate a model of discursive production 
and reception. In the fourth section, I contrast the Enlightenment conception 
of the encounter with discourse and texts with that of a hermeneutical ap- 
proach which comes to the fore in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Whereas the Enlightenment theory of interpretation concerned itself with the 
rational translation of the book, scripture or discourse into a “mental dis- 
course” of ideas and representations, aimed at the systematic exclusion of ma- 
teriality and incomprehensibility, the concluding remarks reveal the herme- 
neutic-historical encounter with texts of the end of the century to mark a 
profound shift toward a recognition of the materiality of cultural artifacts and 
their inherently problematical understanding. Except for certain historical re- 
sidues in the tradition of post-Kantian idealism and the divinatorial herme- 
neutics of Wolf and Ast, the immediacy, transparency and presence coupled 
with the sign and representation in the Enlightenment model are eclipsed 
circa 1770. At this time, the writings of Herder, Lichtenberg and others dis- 


16 On the representation of the sign and classical semiotics, see: Foucault: The Order of Things, 
Part I, 3/ II: “The Representation of the Sign”, pp. 58-63; Mittelstrass: Neuzeit und Auf- 
klärung, p. 412. 

Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung vernünftiger Reden und Schriften, Meier: Versuch 
einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst. 
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rupt this model of discursive interaction and introduce mediation, opacity and 
materiality into the encounter with texts: their critique constitutes an histor- 
ical self-reflection on the very conditions of communication and understand- 
ing. 


1. The Sign and Discourse 


Within philosophic-scientific theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury, the traditional distinction between rationalism and empiricism disappears 
if one considers the underlying assumption of both traditions, the very episte- 
mic axioms which render these systems of knowledge possible. Ian Hacking 
asserts that ideas or representations — what Hobbes referred to as ‘mental dis- 
course’ — are logically prior to language within this field of knowledge.'® 
Philosophical analysis of this period, whether it is in the rationalist or empiri- 
cist tradition, postulates the possibility of rescuing human thought from the 
dangers of language and returning to the ideas or representations themselves. 
It was argued that natural language had entangled the mind in misunderstand- 
ings, distortions and misapplications. If we want to gain clarity and precision, 
we must turn our gaze inward to the ideas and representations themselves, 
not their external manifestation in language. ‘Mental discourse’, the conca- 
tenation of ideas, displays a locus of thought which can be scrutinized by the 
faculty of reason concerning its truth or falsity: the external, discursive pre- 
sentation of such thought merely serves the communication of propositions 
from one subject to the next. 

John Locke, who exercised a strong influence on the course of the German 
Enlightenment, thought along these lines. In Book III, ii of the Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding, Locke warned against thinking that words are any- 
thing more than signs of the ideas of the person who utilizes them.’® Although 
Locke prescribed certain measures to circumvent the problems of language 
and signification, the warning in the Essay stood as a forceful criticism of lan- 
guage as the representational medium of ideas: if one believes that language 
can represent things or ideas in themselves, the boundary of the rational use of 
signs has been crossed. Intelligible discourse can occur only if we remain 
within this understanding of the use of signs to manifest our ideas.?° In Ap- 


18 Hacking: Why Does Language Matter to Philosophy? pp. 1-53. 

19 Locke: An Essay Concerning Human Understanding vol. 2, Book 3, ii: “Of Words or Lan- 
guage in general,” pp. 3-21. 

20 Hacking: “Locke, Leibniz, Language and Hans Aarsleff,” pp. 135-153, here p. 142. 
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pendix B of Some Thoughts Concerning Education entitled “On Study,” Locke 
urges the reader in the quest for a clear conception of truth to think without 
words, “to think upon things abstracted and separate from words,” and he 
continues: 


Words, without doubt, are the great and almost only way of conveyance of one 
man’s thoughts to another man’s understanding; but when a man thinks, reasons, 
and discourses within himself, I see not what need he has of them. I am sure it is 
better to lay them aside, and have an immediate converse with the ideas of the 
things; for words are, in their own nature, so doubtful and obscure. their significa- 
tion, for the most part, so uncertain and undetermined [...].?' 


The concern with ideas is not restricted to Locke. For Antoine Arnauld and 
Pierre Nicole, the authors of the famous Logique. L’art de penser or the so- 
called Port-Royal Logic, the idea is something so fundamental, so clear in 
itself that it cannot be defined by other words. In the first Chapter of The Art 
of Thinking, the ‘idea’ belongs to that set of words which are so elemental that 
they cannot be defined by others, but rather constitute the basis of our think- 
ing anything whatsoever. Ideas and representations constitute 2 foundation 
beyond discourse for these figures, something which was always presupposed 
but never really explicated. Language or ‘verbal discourse’ served as the ex- 
ternal signs for these ideas, a means of representing the mental content of a 
given set of thoughts. It is precisely this immanent mentalism of ideas and 
representations, and the view of language as a system of external or exterior 
signs, which ties the most apparently diverse tendencies of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century into a cohesive structure of knowledge. 
According to this structure, the subject transfers Hobbes’ ‘mental discourse’ — 
ideas, concepts and representations — into language or ‘verbal discourse’ 
words, sentences, paragraphs, books and speech. 

In the so-called Deutsche Logik (1713), Christian Wolff defined the ‘con- 
cept’ in the following way: “Einen Begrif nenne ich eine jede Vorstellung 
einer Sache in unseren Gedancken.””? The concept is viewed as a representa- 
tion of an imagined or sensed object, a mental correspondence of an object 
in the internal world of the speaker or the external world. As such it functions 
as the interface between the thing itself and language. This becomes clear in 
Wolffs definition of the word, which is nothing other than the sign of 
thought (Zeichen unserer Gedancken): “Durch die Worter pflegen wir andern 


21 Locke: Some Thoughts Concerning Education, p. 200. 
22 Wolff: Vernünftige Gedanken, p. 123. On the tradition of the Leibnizian theory of the sign, 
see Poser: “Signum, Notio und Idea: Elemente der Leibnizischen Zeichentheorie.” 
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unsere Gedancken zu erkennen zu geben. Und also sind sie nichts anders, als 
Zeichen unserer Gedancken, daraus nemlich ein anderer dieselbe erkennen 
kan.”?? Words, as the signs of thought and external representation of a prior 
mental idea, serve to relate thoughts, concepts or representations from one 
subject to the next. The function of language resides in its capability to effect- 
ively represent the concept of thought and cause the identical representation 
in the soul of the reader/listener. These theories of language did not, how- 
ever, touch on the problem of the transpersonal identity of ideas, i.e. the 
problem of how we can be certain that different subjects will connect similar 
or identical concepts to the same signs. This was, in effect, simply presup- 
posed. In spite of the suspicion regarding sign usage and the warnings of the 
fallibility of natural language — one thinks of the chapter ‘Of the Imperfection 
of Words’ in Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding — there was a 
great deal of optimism regarding language; the rules of reason, grammar, the 
practices of convention and the principle of charity guaranteed that when 
subject A utilized sign x and subject B received x, B would connect a similar 
or identical notion to x as A. The optimism concerning language and signifi- 
cation is reflected in the view that, while sign systems varied and grammars 
expressed ideas differently, reason and the fundamental process of representa- 
tion were seen to be universal for all human beings: grammars and signs 
might differ, but the basic representational power of the soul remains con- 
stant, and the ideas themselves, although difficult to ascertain in some in- 
stances, must adhere to the laws of logic and reason. 

In his Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst of 1757, Georg Friedrich 
Meier took up the theory of language as external representation of logically 
prior ideas and thoughts. Meier placed the domains of ideas, the theory of 
signs or semiotics (Characteristik) and the theory of discourse (Rhetorik) into 
explicit relation to one another: 


Ein Ausdruck (terminus) ist ein Zeichen der Erkenntnis, und ein solcher Aus- 
druck, welcher gewöhnlicherweise in einer menschlichen Stimme besteht, oder 
welcher gehört werden kan, heißt ein Wort (vocabulum). Eine Rede (oratio) ist 
eine Reihe Worte, welche Vorstellungen bedeuten, die mit einander verbunden 
sind. Schriftliche Zeichen sind sichtbare Züge, wodurch Ausdrücke bezeichnet 
werden, und eine Schrift ist ein Inbegriff schriftlicher Zeichen, wodurch eine Rede 
bezeichnet wird.?* 


23 Wolff: Vernünftige Gedanken, p. 151. 
24 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, § 103, p. 57: “An expression [terminus] is a 
sign of knowledge, and such an expression that normally consists of a human voice, or can 
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The theory of language prevalent in the eighteenth century in the wake of 
Locke and Wolff could not have found a more precise formulation. Here, the 
expression or Ausdruck is viewed as the sign of a prior knowledge, a set of 
representations. The discourse becomes a series of expressions that reflect a 
system of representations. Written signs are the visible ‘lines’ or ‘marks’ 
through which the expression designates a particular discourse. The written 
text or Schrift is the medium through which the discourse is represented and 
given over to others, and the discourse itself as Rede has the task of bringing 
forth a similar or identical string of ideas in the soul of the reader. The book 
is thus a type of discourse, a representation twice-removed from the system 
of ideas which requires translation into verbal language in order to be com- 
municated to others. 


2. Semiotic Interpretation-Theory 


Interpretation theory in the broadest possible sense is not a product of the 
eighteenth century. Many scholars, including the literary and intellectual his- 
torian Wilhelm Dilthey, located the origins of the discipline of hermeneutics 
in the Protestant Reformation; according to this view, the principle scriptura 
sacra sui ipsius interpres provided the point of departure for the systematic, 
scientific development of interpretation outside of the dogma of the 
Church.” In Wahrheit und Methode, H.-G. Gadamer sought to show the emer- 
gence of philosophical hermeneutics deriving from two paths: biblical ex- 
egesis and classical philology, both of which were concerned with texts 
whose sense had become inaccessible.” Historically, however, the first ap- 
pearance of the neologism ermeneutica dates back to the publication of J. C. 
Dannhauer’s /dea Boni Interpretis et Malitiosi Calumniatoris, and it is in Dann- 
hauer’s Hermeneutica Sacra of 1654 that the term is used for the first time in 
the title of a book. Although Dannhauer himself, a Protestant theologian 
concerned with the interpretation of biblical scripture, never explicitly stated 
a theory of general hermeneutics, his writing contains references to a herme- 


be heard, is called a word [vocabulum]. A discourse [oratio] is a series of words that signify 
representations which are connected to one another. Written signs are visual marks through 
which expressions are signified, and a writing [a text] is the essence of written signs through 
which a discourse is signified.” 

25 Dilthey: Leben Schleiermachers 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers System als Philosophie und Theologie — 
Gesammlte Schriften vol. 14, p. 597. 

26 Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, “Wesenswandel der Hermeneutik zwischen Aufklärung 
und Romantik,” pp. 162-184. 
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nentica generalis, a general interpretation theory which would contain the 
canons of interpretation for all types of scripture.?” 

It is in the Enlightenment, more specifically the German Enlightenment 
1740-1760, that such an all-encompassing theory of interpretation is attempt- 
ed for the first time. Contrary to Wolff, Clauberg and Thomasius, who sub- 
sumed the theory of interpretation under the discipline of Logik, Chladenius 
understood his book as a presentation of the general principles of hermeneu- 
tics, as an independent discipline of interpretation which should be studied 
and taught apart from the teachings of reason (Vernunftlehre) that had domin- 
ated scholarly discussion up to that point: 


Mich düncket, man könne die Verrichtungen der Gelehrten füglich in zwei große 
Classen eintheilen. Zum Theil denken sie vor sich, und vermehren sowol die nütz- 
liche, als anmuthige Erkänntniß der Dinge, durch ihre eigene Erfindungen: zum 
Theil sind sie mit dem, was andere vor uns nützliches oder anmuthiges gedacht ha- 
ben, beschäfftiget und geben Anleitung, derselben Schriften und Denkmale zu ver- 
stehen, das ist, sie legen aus.”® 


Die Wissenschaft, welche ich vortrage, ist bisher wenig untersucht worden, und 
kan auf gewisse Weise als eine neue Disciplin angesehen werden.” 


Sie [die Einleitung, R. L.] stellt die Auslegekunst als eine Wissenschaft dar.*° 


From a modern standpoint, Chladenius’ project can be scrutinized as being 
neither independent nor general in the sense he intended it to be; it is well 
known that the discipline of interpretation was based on a number of as- 
sumptions derived from the discipline of reason and, as the title of the book 
indicates, dealt only with rational discourses and texts, thereby excluding the 
bible and all forms of literature.”! Whether or not Chladenius actually succeeded 


27 Hasso-Jaeger: “Studien zur Frühgeschichte der Hermeneutik,” pp. 35-83 and Apel: “Das 
Verstehen. Eine Problemgeschichte als Begriffsgeschichte,” p. 172. 

28 Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung, “Vorrede”, a2: “I think one could divide the 
tasks of scholars into two large classes. On the one hand, there are those who think for 
themselves and increase both the useful and pleasurable knowledge of things through their 
own inventions; on the other hand, there are also those who are concerned with what 
others have thought before us is useful and pleasurable and provide guidance to understand 
their writings and monuments, that is, they interpret.” 

29 Ibid., a4: “The science that I teach has been investigated very little, and can in a certain way 
be seen as a new discipline.” 

30 Ibid., a3: “This treatise represents interpretation theory gua science.” 

31 Henn: “Sinnreiche Gedanken’: Zur Hermeneutik des Chladenius,” pp. 240-264. For a ge- 
neral account of Chladenius’ Hermeneutic, often more charitable than critical, see Fried- 
rich: Sprache und Geschichte: Untersuchungen zur Hermeneutik von J-M. Chladenius. Friederich 
reads Chladenius as a direct precursor of modern Hermeneutics. 
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in creating this new discipline or science is not important; what is significant 
is his self-understanding that he was delivering interpretation from the discip- 
line of logic and producing an independent discipline of interpretation that 
would be valid for all rational discourses and books. 

The book or discourse, a set of written or spoken signs whose purpose is 
to convey a certain set of representations, is a unity consisting of parts ac- 
cording to Chladenius and many other theorists in the wake of Wolffs meta- 
physics.” The elements of the written text or spoken discourse that can be 
analyzed and interpreted are sentences; sentences require interpretation (Aus- 
legung) either because they are not fully clear, or not clear at all, either in them- 
selves, or in their relation to other sentences. As Chladenius states: 


Bücher bestehen aus Sätzen; daher wenn man sie, und zwar in solche Theile zer- 
gliedern will, daß jeder noch einen vollkommenen Verstand hat, so kan man sie 
nichts anders als in Sätze zergliedern; und wenn ein Theil eines Buches einer Aus- 
legung braucht, so ist es ein Satz, dessen Verstand man entweder gar nicht, oder 
nicht vollkommen einsiehet. Diese Sätze oder Stellen sind es, welche von einem 
Ausleger in Betrachtung gezogen werden.*? 


Interestingly, the book or discourse itse/f does not require interpretation, but 
only individual sentences or passages whose sense or logic is not clear to the 
interpreter. This is one of the distinguishing marks of the Enlightenment 
theory of interpretation: it is presupposed that the book or discourse contains 
within itself a complete logic, a complete understanding or sense (Verstand), 
but that certain passages in the series of signs might not yield a complete 
sense, in which case interpretation becomes necessary. A sentence or passage 
can be unclear in two ways: either it is unclear itself in its own predication or 
in its connection with other sentences. Chladenius creates a typology of vari- 
ous forms of “obscure passages” (dunkle Stellen) that result from one or the 
other, or a combination of the two basic types of obscurity. First, there is the 
obscurity which exists due to the physical incompleteness of the book or dis- 
course, i.e., the case in which a passage has been lost or destroyed. It is the 
task of the Criticus to eliminate this form of obscurity through rigorous Text- 
kritik and the restoration of the “authentic text.” Secondly, there is a form of 


32 Birke: Christian Wolffs Metaphysik. und die zeitgenössische Literatur- und Musiktheorie, pp. 7-26. 

33 Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung, “Vorrede,” a5: “Books consist of sentences; 
and therefore if one wants to analyze them in such a way that each one has a complete ‘un- 
derstanding, then one must analyze them into sentences; and if part of a book requires in- 
terpretation, then it is a sentence, whose sense or ‘understanding’ one either does not see at 
all, or does not see completely. These sentences or ‘passages’ are what must be considered 
by the interpreter.” 
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obscurity which results from insufficient knowledge of the grammar in which 
the book or discourse is written. This form of obscurity is treated by the Phi- 
Jologus through an application of the principles of language and grammar 
(Sprachlehre). The third type of obscurity is a consequence of the ambiguity of 
the words themselves which, as Chladenius admits, cannot be completely re- 
solved. Finally, there is also the obscurity which arises because the words 
themselves are not capable of bringing forth the correct concepts in the mind 
of the reader/receiver. This is not, even with subtle reading, a theory of ‘in- 
comprehensibility’ as it emerges after 1770 and is theorized later by Friedrich 
Schlegel; the entire discourse of ‘obscure passages’ (dunkle Stellen) rests on the 
presupposition, only implicit in Chladenius, that the totality of text represents 
a full, clear, comprehensible ‘understanding, and that merely individual ‘ex- 
pressions’ or chains of signs might not be ‘visible’. The metaphor of vision — 
obscure passages, perception (einsehen) — governs the theory of reading, 


Es geschiehet aber unzehlich mal, daß man auch Stellen, wo keine von diesen 
Dunckelheiten anzu treffen ist, dennoch nicht verstehet [...]. Bey genauerer Unter- 
suchung findet man, daß diese Dunckelheit daher rühre, weil die bloßen Worte und 
Sätze nicht allemal vermögend sind, den Begriff, den der Verfasser damit verknüpft 
gehabt hat, bey dem Leser hervorzubringen, und daß die Erkäntnis der Sprache al- 
lein uns nicht in Stand setze, alle in derselben abgefaßten Bücher und Stellen zu ver- 
stehen. Ein Gedancke, der durch die Worte bey dem Leser hervorgebracht werden 
soll, setzet öfters schon andere Begriffe voraus, ohne welche er nicht begreiflich ist; 
daher wenn der Leser diesselben Begriffe nicht schon hat, so können die Worte 
nicht die Wirkung bey ihm thun, noch die Begriffe veranlassen, welche bey einem 
anderen Leser, der gehörig unterrichtet ist, gewiß erfolgen werden.** 


Two issues are being conflated here: first, there is a problem concerning Jan- 
guage and the fact that the signs are not always able to bring about the correct 
concept in the mind of the reader. Secondly, Chladenius asserts that the 
knowledge of a grammar is insufficient for a complete grasp of the logic of 
sentences and passages, i.e. that we require in certain instances an added con- 


34 Ibid., a5: “But it often occurs that one still does not understand passages in which none of 
these types of obscurities are present. [...] Through a more precise investigation one finds 
that this obscurity derives from the fact that the words and sentences are not always cap- 
able of bringing forth the concept that the author connected with them in the reader, and 
that knowledge of the language alone does not place us in a position to be able to under- 
stand all books and passages written in this language. A thought that is supposed to be 
brought forth in the mind of the reader often presupposes other concepts without which it 
remains incomprehensible. Therefore, if the reader does not have these concepts, the words 
cannot have the effect in that reader, nor cause the concepts which would certainly obtain 
in another reader who is properly educated.” 
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ceptual £nowledge without which a book or discourse might remain unclear. By 
the phrase “necessary conceptual knowledge,” Chladenius actually under- 
stands not one, but two types of knowledge: 1) a knowledge of those con- 
cepts in a discourse or book which stand in need of definition because they 
are unclear in themselves or in their connection with other concepts, and 2) 
concepts of a second order, one might say, regarding logical connection and 
predication, without which one cannot grasp the relation between sentences. 
Thus, what at first glance appears to be a problem about language and a skep- 
ticism regarding the ability of language to produce the correct concepts in the 
reader/receiver is in actuality a purely conceptual problem. This is the basis of 
the definition of interpretation in his Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung vernünfti- 
ger Reden und Schriften of 1742: having nothing to do with the linguistic inter- 
pretation of the text itself or its language, interpretation here is a purely con- 
ceptual matter, the instruction of the concepts necessary in order to attain the 
complete ‘logic’, ‘sense’ or ‘understanding’ (Verstand) of a sentence or passage. 
Interpretation is “das Beibringen der Begriffe, die zum vollkommenen Ver- 
stand nothwendig sind,” the teaching of the concepts which are necessary 
for a complete understanding. It would be an historical error for us to see in 
this concept of interpretation anything resembling the hermeneutic theory of 
interpretation as it emerged in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, for 
modern hermeneutics produced a strategy of interpretation based on histor- 
ical categories and the linguisticality and historicity of thought. Chladenius 
and the Enlightenment, on the contrary, held a view of language as the deriv- 
ative, secondary, external manifestation of prior mental representations. 
Within Enlightenment discourse, interpretation cannot be equated with the 
modern entrance into a circular or spiral interpretation of the text and textual 
meaning. It is rather confined to the task of conceptual clarification necessary 
for the representation of the mental content subtending the signs, expressions 
and passages of the text. 

The determination of the office of interpretation as the clarification and 
instruction of necessary concepts illuminates a second notion which is essen- 
tial to this discourse concerning interpretation in the Enlightenment, a notion 
which has been misinterpreted as a prototype of historical understanding.” I 


35 Ibid., pp. 92-93: “Auslegen ist nichts anders, als jemandem die Begriffe beybringen, welche 
nöthig sind, eine Rede oder Schrift vollkommen zu verstehen.” 

36 Wach: Das Verstehen: Grundzüge der hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. Jahrhundert vol. pp. 
10-11. This view is still held in the most recent book-length study on Chladenius by 
Friederich: Sprache und Geschichte, (1978). The first critic to explicitly call such a view into 
question was Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, p. 171: “Chladenius is placed in a false light if 
one attempts to see the proto-type of historical methodology in his hermeneutic.” (My 
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am speaking of the notion of the Sehepunkt, which Chladenius defines in Ein- 
leitung zur richtigen Auslegung as the circumstances of the soul and of the body 
which constitute the sufficient reason that a particular individual will have one 
representation or set of representations and no other. It is characteristic that 
the notion of the Sehepunkt is always discussed in terms of the representa- 
tional position of the author, or with regard to the perspectival position of 
the interpreter, who must seek to perceive the history through both points of 
view, never with regard to the interpretive agency of the reader.’ As it is pre- 
sented in the book, the Sehepunkt is a permutation of Leibniz’ point de vue in 
the Optik as applied to the author of discourses and books. In the presenta- 
tion, Chladenius utilizes the example of the historian who depicts the battle 
from a particular perspective. The Sehepunkt at once delimits and makes pos- 
sible a certain rendition of the battle, circumscribing the field of perception 
and cognition in such a way as to permit specific representations. As in the 
Optik of Leibniz,” there are infinitely many perspectives and representational 
stances vis-a-vis any given object, and the doctrine of the “point of view” 
legitimizes the various perspectives while maintaining the fundamental identity and 
ideality of the object. As the task of the perceiver is to move beyond the particular 
set of representations to attain a more global and rational view of the world, 
so the task of the interpreter in Chladenius’ theory is to see through the per- 
spectivity of the author’s presentation of the material, realize one’s own per- 
spectivity, and to render the particular signs transparent in order to obtain a 


translation, R. L.) In my view, Szondi had it right when he asserts “Denn die Verschieden- 
heit, welche die Folge verschiedener Sehe-Punckte ist, tritt ja nicht in den Auslegungen einer 
Stelle auf, und nicht die Stelle, nicht das Auszulegende, ist die Sache — in dieser Form wiir- 
de die Relativitat der heutigen Hermeneutik begegnen — vielmehr ist die Sache das, wovon 
in der Stelle gehandelt wird.” Szondi: Einführung in die literarische Hermeneutik, pp. 83-84. 

37 Jill Kowalik has recently pointed out that Chladenius adopts a multi-perspectival view and 
that this multiple perspectivity applies to the reader as well. In Par. 324, Chladenius does 
state that the interpreter must be able to envision the history s\he is interpreting through 
both points of view. But my argument, 1) that multi-perspectivity is not identical to the 
modern notion of interpretational agency and 2) that the entire purpose is to get through 
the multiple perspectives toward a more global, universal comprehension of the history, in 
Szondi’s words, the elimination of the historical distance between text and reader, still 
holds. Kowalik: The Poetics of Historical Perspectivism, p. 133. On this, see Szondi: Einführung 
in die literarische Hermeneutik, p. 84: “[...] die Absicht des Verfassers einer Schrift, trotz der 
Chladenschen Einsicht in die Mehrdeutigkeit einer Stelle, [wird] zur Richtschnur der Ausle- 
gung [...].” 

38 An incisive presentation of this doctrine is presented by Heintz: “Point de vue’: Leibniz 
und die These vom Weltbild der Sprache,” pp. 216-240. See also: Szondi: Einführung in die 
literarische Hermeneutik, p. 81: “[...] der Begriff des Sehepunkts primär nicht auf das Verste- 
hen des Textes, sondern auf die Vorstellung von einer Sache bezieht.” 
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more global, complete, and thus rational representation of the object.’ This, 
in turn, insures the universality and rationality of the ideas of the object. 

The theory of interpretation of the German Enlightenment is systemat- 
ically related to the theory of signs or semiotics: interpreting discourse and 
writing was viewed as ascertaining a knowledge of the signs and, more im- 
portantly, the ideas that the signs represent. This relation between the doc- 
trine of signs and interpretation of texts is by no means necessary: in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, a fundamentally new model of interpreta- 
tion becomes evident in which the basic determination of language as sign- 
system falls away, leaving the historical interpreter and the historically 
entangled text in a problematical relation of confrontation and appropriation. 
This can be demonstrated utilizing the texts of the critical reaction to lan- 
guage-theory of the Enlightenment circa 1770.*° Meier, however, a central fig- 
ure of the Enlightenment who further developed aesthetic theory after Baum- 
garten, was well acquainted with Locke’s Essay and the distinction between 
physical science, practical science and semiotics made in that work. He was 
also aware of the discipline of signs or Characteristik as developed by Leibniz 
and made popular by Christian Wolff. It has already been demonstrated how, 
in the systematic consideration of discursive sign-usage in the Enlightenment, 
a discourse is exhibited by a series of signs which refer to an ideational or re- 
presentational knowledge. A written text or scripture is the embodiment of a 
discourse which designates a verbal train of signs. I shall now focus on those 
facets of interpretation which explicate the precise relation between rhetorical 
theory, specific forms and Apes of discourse, discourse construction and inter- 
pretation within the horizon of the understanding of language discussed 
above. 


39 Jill Kowalik has suggested that Chladenius “comes close to a notion of individual stand- 
point in the modern sense of ‘attitude’ or interest based on social and psychological experi- 
ences.” She criticizes my reading of Chladenius by stating that the interpreter, for Chladeni- 
us, must always seek to understand the object from multiple perspectives. According to her 
reading, I have denied the individual any perspectivity at all. It should be clear that I assert 
that ‘perspective’ is not identical to ‘interpretational position, as it is articulated in Herder’s 
work, for instance, and that the overriding function of perspectivity is to move beyond the 
individual’s perspective in order to achieve a more global, and thus more rational, view of 
the object. See Kowalik: The Poetics of Historical Perspectivism, pp. 91—94. 

40 See: Coseriu: Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, Teil II: “Von 
Leibniz bis zur Gegenwart,” (1969-1972); Gipper and Schmitter: Sprachwissenschaft und 
Sprachphilosophie im Zeitalter der Romantik, Österreicher: “‘Historizitit und ‘Variation’ in der 
Sprachforschung der französischen Aufklärung,” pp. 117-135; Klaus Weimar: Historische 
Einleitung zur literaturwissenschaftlichen Hermeneutik, pp. 69-85. 
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3. The Invisible Author and the Transparent Book 


Chladenius defines the sense of a particular discourse in terms of the 
thoughts which are connected with a word: “Die Gedancken, die wir mit 
einem Wort verknüpfen, und die wir durch dasselbe in andern zu erwecken 
pflegen, heißet die Bedeutung desselben.”’*! Meier writes of the meaning of 
the sign in a referential way: “Ein Ding insofern seine Würklichkeit aus einem 
Zeichen erkannt wird, wird eine bezeichnete Sache genennet, und sie heißt 
die Bedeutung des Zeichens in so ferne ihre Würklichkeit aus dem Zeichen 
erkannt werden kan.”’*? Even though a distinction is made between the literal 
or grammatical sense (sensus Jiteralis) and the figurative or literary sense of a 
discourse or writing, words or signs, the grammatical/literal sense remains 
primary for these Enlightenment theorists. The grammatical sense does not 
merely subtend the possible figural plays which might occur in a text, but it is 
the grammatical/literal level which renders such figural significations at all 
possible.** To grasp the complete logic of the text (vollkommener Verstand) 
means that the reader “alles dasjenige dabey gedenckt, was die Worte nach 
der Vernunft und deren Regeln unserer Seele in uns vor Gedancken erwecken 
können.”** Interpretative principles for rational discourse and texts hold for 
both levels, literal and figurative; for although neither Meier nor Chladenius 
worked out a theory for the interpretation of specifically literary texts,*° ra- 


41 Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung, p. 39: “The thought that we connect with a 
word and which we are accustomed to awakening in others through that word is called the 
meaning of the word.” 

42 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, pp. 4-5: “A thing, insofar as its reality is 
known from a sign, is called a referent, and the meaning of the sign insofar as its reality can 
be known from the sign.” 

43 See Alexander: Hermenentica Generalis, p. 258: “In Kenntnis dieser Voraussetzungen ließen 
sich Chladenius’ Überlegungen zum erkenntnistheoretischen Nutzen verblümter Reden als 
eine Art Synthese der logischen Lehre von der Bildung allgemeiner Begriffe und der poeti- 
schen Theorie über den Ursprung der Metaphorik interpretieren.” Alexander utilizes Par. 
94 of Chladenius’ text to show the epistemological value of figural discourse. However, the 
paragraph, while admitting the value of such discourse, asserts that its value also resides in 
giving “einen allgemeinen Begriff,” i.e., a concept that encompasses both the literal and the 
figurative and is therefore logically the actual or real concept. 

44 Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung, p. 86: “[...] thinks of all of the thoughts that 
the words according to reason and its rules are capable of awakening in our soul.” 

45 Chladenius states in the “Vorrede” that he is working on a book that would deal exclusively 
with the interpretation of literature, which never appeared. Such texts are said to deserve 
“eine besondere Vernunft-Lehre.” I suspect that Chadenius never wrote the book because 
it would have entered into the tricky discussion of the boundary between literal and gram- 
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tional texts and discourses could contain passages with allegorical or symbolic 
significance. One of the most important of these ordering principles is that of 
the category of the author, the other the doctrine of hermeneutic ‘charity’ or 
‘economy’ (hermeneutische Billigkei?). An understanding of the former category 
in the writings of the Enlightenment is essential for an adequate description 
of discourse production; the latter principle, which bears on discursive reception, 
not only informs Enlightenment interpretational and critical practice, but 
remains powerful in theoretical debates of our period a well.*® 

The author avails herself of a particular series of signs in order to repres- 
ent a series of ideas. The signs themselves are the “effects of an author”*” 
insofar as the author chooses the particular series of signs in accordance with 
the ideas that are to be presented. This is the sense in which the term intention 
(Absicht) occurs in the writings under consideration. Utilizing a specific train 
of signs, the author intends a specific application or Anwendung of the signs to 
produce the proper set of representations in the hearer or reader. It is the Ape 
of book or discourse, the particular application which a discourse or book is 
apt to render, that defines the central intention of the author. Signs, discourse 
and book-type are chosen by the author in accordance with the ideational ma- 
terial, the representational content, and the principles of a given discipline in 
order to present system of thoughts in an ‘appropriate’ manner. The author 
within Enlightenment theory thus cannot be equated with the modern notion 
of the author as a meaning-endowing, constituting subjectivity which creates 
the linguistic construct and imbues it with its manifold of sense; and the not- 
on of ‘intention’ (Absich?) should not be identified with a modern notion of 
intentionality as it appears in phenomenology or pragmatics. Rather, dis- 
courses and books determine the selection and ordering of signs and expres- 


matical sense, and it might well have questioned precisely such a “Vernunft-Lehre” of the 
poetic. 

46 The notion of “hermeneutic economy” will be recognized as a current issue in the philo- 
sophy of language, where it is referred to as the “principle of charity.” Quine utilizes it 
against theores of linguistic relativism along the lines of the Whorf-Sapir thesis: Quine: 
Word and Object, p. 59 where he speaks of this principle as a maxim of translation. The prin- 
ciple of charity, the modern analogue to “hermeneutic economy,” was coined by Wilson: 
“Substances without Substrata,” p. 531. Later, in another article (“Grice on Meaning: the 
Ultimate Counterexample,” p. 300), Wilson defined the principle this way: “It seeks that in- 
terpretation which, in the light of what it knows of the facts, will maximize truth among 
sentences of the corpus.” Most recently, it has been employed by Davidson: “On the very 
Idea of the Conceptual Scheme.” 

47 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, p. 110. Meier’s interpretation theory is so 
entrenched in the theory of the sign tht Peter Szondi referred to it as a “Zeichenhermeneu- 
tik”. See Szondi: Einführung in die literarische Hermeneutik, p. 100. 
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sion appropriate to a set of ideas. Discourse and text-type serve a normative 
function of providing a specific medium of application for any given content. 
The author does not create, but rather integrates this content within a dis- 
course or book-type commensurate with the intention of bringing forth a 
certain syntax of representation: 


Weil der Verfasser eines Buches nichts anderes zur Hauptabsicht haben kan, als 
diejenige Anwendung, welche zu machen das Buch nach seiner Art am meisten 
dienet, so hat sowohl der Leser, als Ausleger, wenn sie die Hauptabsicht des Ver- 
fassers erreichen wollen, sich in ihrem Lesen oder Auslegen nur nach der Art des 
Buches zu richten, und die Anwendungen des Buches so zu machen, wie es die Natur desselben 
mit sich bringet.® 


Die Hauptabsicht des Verfassers lasset sich aus der Art des Buches schliessen.*? 


Operative within a code that prescribes the appropriate medium for the pre- 
sentation of ideas according to perfections of specific disciplines or genres of 
writing, the author makes a specific application of the text in order to trans- 
mit the representations, while conforming to the virtues of precise forms or 
types of discourse.” Thus Meier, in the Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungs- 
kunst of 1757, asserts the following: 


Eine klüglich erwählte Rede ist, den Regeln einer vollkommenen Rede, gemäß. 
Nun kommen die Regeln einer vollkommenen Rede in der Vernunftlehre, Aesthe- 
tik, Redekunst und Dichtkunst vor. Folglich muß eine Rede, welche ausgelegt wer- 
den soll, den Regeln der Vernunftlehre, der Aesthetik, der Redekunst und der 
Dichtkunst gemäß seyn, nachdem die entweder eine vernünftige oder gelehrte Re- 
de, oder eine sinnliche aesthetische Rede ist [...].™ 


48 Chladenius: Einleitung zur richtigen Auslegung, $$ 731, p. 575: “Because the author of a book 
can have nothing other as his central intention than precisely that application which the 
book, according to its type, serves best, the reader, as well as the interpreter, if they want to 
ascertain the central intention of the author, should direct themselves in their reading in ac- 
cordance with the type of book, and render the applications of the book, as it is demanded 
by the nature of the book.” 

49 Ibid., $ 727, p. 576: “The central intention of the author can be deduced from the type of 
book.” 

50 Alexander: Hermeneutica Generalis, p. 280: “Im Lichte dieses anthropologischen Schematis- 
mus stellt sich der historische Autor nicht als ein Individuum im modernen Sinn, sondern 
als ein in seinem Denken, Empfinden, und Verhalten den Gesetzen mechanischer Kausa- 
lität unterworfenes Gattungssubjekt dar.” 

51 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, § 111: “A well-chosen discourse is in ac- 
cordance with the rules of a perfected discourse. Now the rules of a perfected discourse 
appear in the disciplines of reason, in aesthetics, rhetoric or poetics. Therefore, a discourse 
that is to be interpreted must be in accordance with the teachings of reason, with aesthetics, 
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Interpretation is thus bound to the genre of discourse; rhetoric as a general 
system for the construction and formulation of discourse yields to the spe- 
cific rhetorical perfections of particular /ypes of discourse. The Scopus of the 
text itself establishes, in conjunction with the general rules of rhetorical for- 
mulation and reason, the interpretive boundaries of the encounter with texts. 
The same holds for written discourse, the book or treatise; the type or genre 
of the book determines the function of the discourse to be presented insofar 
as it circumscribes the possibilities of interpretation, the possible functions 
such a discourse might serve in the public. Crucial to the argument regarding 
the status of the author and the role which the author plays in the production 
of discourse remains the notion of text or discourse-type, a notion which was 
understood within the framework of rhetorical theory. In Johann Christoph 
Gottsched’s Ausführliche Redekunst of 1736, the mode of writing or Schreibart 
(mode, genre, or style of writing) is determinant in the reception of the dis- 
course to delimit the understanding of the content of the text.” In the inter- 
pretation theory of the later Enlightenment, the type of discourse or text 
guides the interpretation of signs and expressions. Through possible perspect- 
ives or frames of representation and with recourse to the perfections and vir- 
tues of the disciplines within which the discourse is formed and the text is 
written, the logic or Verstand of the text can be realized as a correct rendition 
of a particular genre.*? 

If we consider the interpretive reception of written and verbal discourse, 
one finds the principle of hermeneutic ‘economy’ or ‘charity’ (hermeneutische 
Billigkeit) operative in texts on interpretation in the Enlightenment. A herme- 
neutic analogue to the principle of charity (Ehrerbietung) in Christian Theo- 


with rhetoric or poetics, depending upon whether it is a rational or learned discourse, or a 
sensible aesthetic discourse.” 

52 Gottsched refers to the Schreibart as comparable to the closure of reason in: Gottsched: 
Ausführliche Redekunst (1736), p. 291: “[...] so müssen wir die Schreibart mit der dritten Wir- 
kung des menschlichen Verstandes, oder mit den Vernunftschliissen vergleichen. Denn wie 
diese aus dreyen oder mehr verschiedenen Urtheilen oder Sätzen, die aber zusammenhän- 
gen, bestehen: so gehören auch zur Schreibart viel zusammenhängende Perioden.” Transla- 
tion: “[...] thus we have to compare the mode of writing with the third phase or con- 
sequence of the human understanding, or with the conclusion of the deduction. For as 
these consist of three or more propositions or sentences which hang together: so too many 
connective periods belong to the mode of writing.” Modern interpretation theory still 
stands under this notion of discourse and text-type. Chladenius’ concept of Art des Buches 
bears a structural resemblance to the modern concept of genre. See Hirsch: Validity in Inter- 
pretation, p. 115-16. 

53 For more extensive scholarship on the disciplinary history of rhetoric, see Cahn: Kunst der 
Überlistung: Studien zur Wissenschaftsgeschichte der Rhetorik, pp. 148-179. 
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logy, the principle of hermeneutic economy teaches that the interpreter 
should only attribute that sense to the signs, expression and text which is in 
accordance with the principles of reason and which correspond to the perfec- 
tions of the human soul: clarity, completeness, comprehensibility, authenticity, 
truth and virtue. While interpreting, the principle of hermeneutic economy 
states that the reader must seek to maximize the truth of what is written, to 
render the text or discourse intelligible in a way which is consistent with rea- 
son: “Ein Ausleger muß denjenigen unmittelbaren Sinn für den wahren hal- 
ten, welcher den Text ausführlich, weitläufig, groß, deutlich und verständlich, 
richtig, gründlich, praktisch und methodisch macht.”** In the interpretation 
of texts and spoken discourse, the interpreter opts for the interpretation that 
is logically and metaphysically true: “Folglich zieht der Ausleger, bey der Aus- 
legung willkührlicher Zeichen, die Bedeutungen, welche logisch und metaphy- 
sisch wahr und gewiß sind, denenjenigen vor, welche logisch und metaphy- 
sisch falsch und ungewiß sind.”°° The principle of hermeneutic economy, in 
conjunction with the principle of correct language usage and convention 
(Sprachgebrauch), grammar and philological criticism, determines the interpreta- 
tion of texts; this form of discursive interaction can succeed only if the author 
and interpreter conform to the rules of logic and reason, attend to the virtues 
of the discourse or text-type, and adhere to the assumed clarity and compre- 
hensibility prescribed in the perfections of discourse. The interpreter must, 
according to this model, attribute only those meanings to signs or that sense 
to a book which renders the discourse or book comprehensible and clear; in- 
terpretation seeks to regain the original transparency of the Begriff temporarily 
lost in the translation into discourse. In sharp contrast to modern hermeneu- 
tic procedure, which seeks to disclose textual meaning in a circular mediation 
between part and whole, application and understanding, interpretation in the 
Enlightenment assumed or presupposed the virtues of clarity and comprehens- 
ibility in order to get on with the task of conceptual clarification. The text or 
discourse already contains its own complete logic or sense, and the task of in- 
terpretation is to provide us with conceptual access to the correct set of rep- 
resentations subtending the signs. 


54 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, § 169, p. 90: “An interpreter must hold that 
immediate sense to be the true one that makes the text full, copious, great, clear and com- 
prehensible, correct, thorough, practical and methodical.” 

55 Ibid., $ 170, pp. 90-91. 
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4. Knowledge and Scholarly Disciplines in the German Enlightenment 


One cannot assume such a model of interpretation as conceptual clarification 
which is designed to maximize the truth and logical structure of that which is 
said. An interpretation of certain forms of modern journalism which oper- 
ated according to the principle of hermeneutic economy, attempting to render 
those articles true and correct, would be wrong. Semiotic interpretation the- 
ory of the Enlightenment sought to render the signs transparent in order to 
arrive at their sponsoring ideas, to lift the script from the page and transform 
it into a discourse of ideas and thoughts. The principle of hermeneutic eco- 
nomy, insofar as the interpreter would have to assume the correct and true 
nature of the text or discourse, aimed at the undistorted mirroring of the 
ideas. This conception of the interpretive activity did not stand alone, but 
rather interfaced with and was informed by other disciplines central to the de- 
termination of knowledge within this period. 

The teaching and discipline of Reason in the Enlightenment (Vernunftlehre) 
consisted of three phases: (1) the ideas or representations themselves; (2) 
their ordering according to the rules of logic and the form of syllogism — the 
paradigm of the most perfect technique of knowledge for Wolff?‘; and finally, 
(3) the conclusion of the proof or syllogism as the closure of reason (Ver- 
nunfischlup). Wolffs attempt to separate logic and the discipline of Reason from 
rhetoric, however persuasive on the theoretical level, never quite achieved full 
acceptance. Thus, in his Allgemeines Lexicon der Künste und Wissenschaften of 
1721, Johann Theodor Jablonsky still defined logic as “die Unterweisung, 
wohl zu reden”; he asserted that rhetoric teaches one to construct ideas con- 
cerning things appropriately and present these ideas in a cogent and compre- 
hensible manner.” Christian Weise, who developed the concept of a rhetor- 
ical logic in the Frühaufklärung, points out the convergence of the two discipli- 
nes, reason and rhetoric, in his Oratorischen Systema of 1707: “Beyde Diszipli- 
nen kommen hierinnen zusammen, daß sie etwas kluges denken und eintei- 
len; sie müssen auch beyderseits auf eine gute Communication bedacht seyn, 
damit der andere etwas von solchen Gedancken verstehen soll.”°® Finally, 
Friedrich Andreas Hallbauer asserts in his Anweisung zur verbesserten teutschen 
Oratorie of 1725 that a good logic must deal not simply with the aguisition of 


56 Wolff: Vernünftige Gedanken, p. 231. 

57 Jablonsky: Allgemeines Lexicon der Künste und Wissenschaften (1721), p. 407. 

58 Hallbauer: Anweisung zur verbesserten teutschen Oratorie nebst einer Vorrede von den Mängeln der 
Schuloratorie (1725), p. 217:“Bothdisciplines are united in the fact that they both think something 
intelligent and organize it accordingly; they must both be interested in producing a good com- 
munication, so that the other person will be able to understand something of those thoughts.” 
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concepts (Erfindung der Gendanken), but also with the expression of those concepts 
(Ausdruckung). The phase-structures of the discipline of Reason parallel pre- 
cisely the phases of rhetorical formulation and expression. Specifically, the 
rhetorical distinction between res and verba, the acquisition of the proper 
thoughts commensurate with a discourse in the inventio and the appropriate 
ordering of the same (dispositio) and their expression (elocutio) manifest the 
same ideational structure: the primacy of concepts, ideas and representations 
and their structuring according to the ideational content itself. The theorists 
of the Enlightenment fully realized the necessity of a well formulated and ex- 
pressive presentation of the content of a discourse or book. As the demon- 
stration is to the logical idea of a set of ordered propositions, so too the ele- 
ment of persuasive presentation becomes essential to the rationality of the 
discourse itself. The presentation of thoughts spoken of by Hallbauer and 
others should not, in my view, be equated with the modern notion of commu- 
nication in the sense in which this term becomes central to the Romantics as 
the mediation and critical exchange of different and often contradictory posi- 
tions. Rather, communication for the Enlightenment always indicates the ap- 
propriate propagation of a specific material or teaching, the process of mak- 
ing the text or discourse have its proper application.” 

The structure of the discipline of Aesthetics as it is first conceived by Alexan- 
der Gottlieb Baumgarten and Georg Friedrich Meier 1735-1760 exhibits the 
identical distinction between ideational content, ordering of ideas, and the ex- 
pression appropriate to such ideas. In the Aesthetica of 1750, Baumgarten draws 
a direct parallel between the demonstration within the discipline of Reason and 
the suade, the persuasive or rhetorical element in aesthetics.°° Georg Friedrich 
Meier asserted the following in his Anfangsgründe aller schönen Wissenschaften of 
1748: “Die Fertigkeit aesthetisch zu überreden heißt die Suade [...]. Was in der 
Vernunftlehre die Wissenschaft oder die Fertigkeit zu demonstrieren ist, das ist 
in der Aesthetik die Suade. Folglich müssen alle schöne Gedanken so beschaffen 
seyn, daß man von ihnen überredet werden kann [...] und ein jeder schöner 
Geist muß die Fertigkeit zu überreden besitzen.”* Clearly, the shift toward a dis- 


59 Steinbrink and Ueding, eds., Grundrif der Rhetorik: Geschichte, Technik, Methode, pp. 108-132. 

60 Baumgarten: Aesthetica, (1750; rpt. Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1961), $ 829. 
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course of aesthetics represents a divergence from traditional rhetoric: it is not 
simply a matter of the aesthetic discourse or text containing the power to per- 
suade or convince. Rather, the aesthetic text must represent the beautiful 
thoughts in such a way as to maximize and enhance all of the cognitive faculties 
in a harmonization of the soul’s conflicting powers. Aesthetic persuasion func- 
tions not simply to affect the lower sensible forms of cognition, but the playful 
interaction of all the soul’s representational powers. Meier actually concludes 
that rhetoric is a part of aesthetics, revealing that the aesthetic effect had become 
a model of rhetorical persusasion: “Die Fertigkeit schön zu reden, ist die Bered- 
samkeit (eloquentia), und die Kunst, in welcher die Regeln der Beredsamkeit vor- 
kommen, heißt die Redekunst im weiterem Verstande (ars eloquentia) [...] diese 
Redekunst im weiterem Verstande ist unleugbar ein Theil der Aesthetik.”® In a 
profound turn, aesthetics and perfected sensate discourse are no longer subor- 
dinated to the discipline of rhetoric; rather, the ‘beautiful’ discourse zs the rheto- 
rical capability, and rhetoric becomes a part of the discourse of aesthetics. The 
aesthetic concepts to be reflected in the soul of the receiver coincide, to a large 
extent, with the principles of Enlightenment Reason and the suppositions of 
hermeneutic economy: the aesthetic subject has to mirror the aesthetic thought 
congruent with the virtues of ubertas, magnitudo, veritas and certitudo. These values 
underlie and circumscribe ideational knowledge in the German Enlightenment. 

Rhetorical categories are not merely present in the discipline of philosoph- 
ical aesthetics in the teaching of the aesthetic persuasion (persuasio aesthetica/ af- 
fectus movere poeticum®), but in the structural division inherent within the discip- 
line itself. In the theoretical sector of the discipline, the distinction between 
aesthetic content (de rebus et cognitandis heuristice), the ordering or structuring of 
these thoughts (de /ucido ordine) and the expression through signs mirrors the 
structure-phases of rhetoric and the ideational structure of reason. In each 
case, the ideas or content must be ordered and then wed to a signifying expres- 
sion in order to achieve an adequate presentation. Whereas Baumgarten and 
Meier conceived of aesthetics as a new form of cognition which would effect- 
ively break the hegemony of distinct cognition and analytical rationality and re- 
turn the subject to the harmony of the intellect and the senses,™ it is inter- 


62 Ibid., 3. Teil, $ 713: “The ability to speak beautifully is eloquence, and the art which con- 
tains the rules of eloquence is called rhetoric in the broad sense [...] this art of rhetoric is 
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Poetry. Meditationes philosophicae de nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus (1735), § 26. 

64 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon, pp. 68-69. I agree with Wellbery’s claim that “the rhetorical 
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esting to note that ideas, their structure and semiotic presentation remain cent- 
ral to this emergent discipline. I wish to claim that the correspondence is not 
coincidental, but in fact belongs to the ideational structure of Enlightenment 
discourse. Aesthetic representations, their structuring in terms of a specific ef- 
fect of harmonization and synthesis of the soul’s conflicting faculties, and fi- 
nally their signification in the poetic text adhere to the model which places the 
content at the center of the reception process. Baumgarten’s definition of the 
poem as perfected sensate discourse (oratio sensitiva perfecta est poema) and Mei- 
er’s aesthetic semiotics (aesthetische Bezeichnungskunst) reflect and continue the 
rhetorical concern with the representational content always paired with a form 
of discourse, its structuring in the dispositio and the proper and commensurate 
expression. The determinant categories in the practical division of the discip- 
line, which Baumgarten merely outlined, reveal a striking alliance with the va- 
lues which circumscribed the office of interpretation: fullness, magnificance, 
truth regarding the content, and certainty and vivacity regarding the form. The 
poem as aesthetic discourse constitutes a series of signs that are capable of 
bringing forth the interplay between opposed forms of cognition, restoring a 
harmonious vision of the soul and forging a reconstruction of the world ana- 
lyzed and dissected by the early Enlightenment faculty of Reason. 

Here we must distinguish clearly between the form and rules of the pro- 
duction of the aesthetic text and the reception of this text. The German En- 
lightenment, in its awareness of the centrality of formulation and rational pre- 
sentation, insisted on the rational production of texts and discourse, even 
those in which one finds the use of figural language. The reception of texts 
and discourse produced in accordance with the principles of truth, vivacity, 
probability and appropriate formulation, however, is a different matter; in this 
regard, the text was to evoke a universality and sense of the entire human 
being deeply rooted in feeling and emotion as well as thought.“ Predisposi- 
tion toward a particularly aesthetic field of representation signifies the ten- 
dency toward a new form of rationality, one which has severed itself from the 
early Enlightenment conception of reason considerably. The underlying sup- 
position of universal receptivity and the absolute validity of the representa- 
tional power of the mind remain intact, but the function of such a representa- 
tional sphere has shifted; no longer the reification of a detached and abstract 
cognition, the aesthetic dimension sought to produce a form of representa- 
tion to reunify the human being as a knowing and sensing totality, elevated 
above the mere discursive, prosaic realm of sign-usage in a unique interplay of 


65 Grimminger: “Die Utopie der verniinftigen Lust: Sozial-philosophische Skizze zur Asthetik 
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the different powers. The historical argument, however, that this indicates an 
essential phase in the development of a specifically aesthetic sphere, i.e. the 
differentiation and crystallization of the domain of aesthetic experience as 
one which is disengaged from everyday life,‘ must be revised; the supposedly 
emancipatory function of the aesthetic is already laden with rhetorical and 
hermeneutic requirements of proper reception and correct interpretation. 
Interpretation theory as conceptual clarification eliminates obscure passages 
of the text or discourse in an effort to grasp the complete logic or sense. This lo- 
gic of the text is already prescribed by the theory of discursive Apes: the notion 
of the intention of the author (Hauprabsicht) as the application of the text co- 
ordinated with the ideational content is historically presented in rhetorical the- 
ory as the scopus of the text. This rhetorical category is complemented by others 
which are instrumental in the formation of the discipline of interpretation the- 
ory as a “distinct science’ (Wissenschaft): perspicuitas assumes the comprehensibili- 
ty of the discourse in much the same way as the principle of hermeneutic eco- 
nomy, and the hermeneutical principle referred to as language use (Sprachge- 
brauch) recalls the category of puritas inherent in rhetoric. Finally, the teaching of 
decorum, one of the most fundamental principles of rhetorical practice, urges the 
pairing of ideas and expressions, the representational content with the appro- 
priate signs. In the texts of the German Enlightenment, the act of interpretation 
consists of the teaching of conceptual knowledge appropriate to the subject 
matter, in accordance with the rules of the discipline of Reason and exemp- 
lifying the rhetorical perfections of the particular #pe of discourse or text. This 
system or structure of knowledge is traced in the following two diagrams. 


Figure A 


Forms of Discourse | mental discourse spoken discourse written discourse 
Disciplines 


Rhetoric res verba scopus of the text 
inventio elocutio 
aquisition of proper expression 
appropriate concepts | of concepts 


Reason ideas signs written signs 
Vernunftlebre Vorstellung Darstellung Vernunftschluß 
the proposition syllogism demonstration/proof 


Interpretation concept central intention Gattung or Schreibart 
Auslegungskunst Begriff of the author book or text-type 
Hauptabsicht 
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Figure B 
00000, [mdee [epokendscoume | winendisconre | 


Primary Adjacent Reason/Logic Interpretation 
Discipline 


of logical predication | of discursive of discursive recep- 
and connection production and tion and reading 
formation 


representations discourses/speeches | writing (Schriff) 
(Rede) 


Strategy representation affection/persuasion | conceptual 
clarification 


The first (A) graphs the three central disciplines with regard to the types of 
discourse; the second (B) examines the effective strategies of the various 
disciplinary operations. 


5. Enlightenment Interpretation vs. Critical Hermeneutics 


In the preceding, I have termed the theory of interpretation of discourse and 
texts in the German Enlightenment semiotic interpretation because it rests upon 
the dominant and unquestioned philosophy of the sign as the external shell of 
a prior representation. This representation is both logically and epistemologi- 
cally prior to the signifying expressions, and yet the ideas and the signs are 
paited according to the principles of discourse formation as elaborated in 
rhetorical theory. This does not mean that all figures in the German Enlight- 
enment embraced the view that written language can only be conceived as 
signs for spoken language. Mendelssohn, for example, rejected this degrada- 
tion of the written word and attacked the supposed primacy of the spoken 
word in his later writings after 1780.° The view of signs and discourse as the 


66 In the analysis of the historical conditions of the emergence of the avant-garde, Peter Biir- 
ger has pointed to the necessary alienation of the aesthetic sphere from life-praxis. In the 
theories under discussion here, it is possible to see the first instances of an explicit differen- 
tiation of a specifically aesthetic experience. See: Bürger: Theorie der Avant-Garde (1974). 

67 Mendelssohn: Jerusalem and Other Jewish Writings, pp. 79-80: “Some people make the as- 
sumption that our written alphabet merely represents a series of sounds and that sounds 
alone can denote objects and ideas. This assumption is completely without foundation.” 
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derivative and secondary vehicles for the promulgation of ideas was rampant, 
however, in the period of the German Enlightenment 1740-1760 as the dis- 
cipline of interpretation emerges. It had a profound effect on the interpreta- 
tion theory (Auslegungskunst) and the way in which essays, speeches and books 
were produced and received. As an historical discourse or /anguage concerning 
interpretation which sought to insure the veritable transmission of a set of 
ideas, it taught the construction of a discourse or text in accordance with 
established text or discourse type, the formation of the ideas in keeping with 
the conventional forms of signification, the rules of rhetoric and the teach- 
ings of reason: clarity, comprehensibility, prespicacity and a clear use of the 
standard learned language. 

The author was directed to structure the ideas commensurate with the 
topic within the confines of the scopus or discourse. The Ape of the discourse 
or text was viewed as the central intention of the author, which consisted in 
having the text cause a certain representation or set of ideas. The reader was 
supposed to interpret the discourse or text, supplying the necessary concep- 
tual knowledge gained from the teacher which would best fit the intention of 
the text; it is revealing that Chladenius discusses the interpretive activity not 
primarily as a relation between the reader and the text, but between the 
teacher, the student and the text. The teacher teaches the student how to inter- 
pret, the necessary conceptual knowledge, the values and principles we have 
discussed, and thereby initiates the student into the moral activity of mir- 
roring the text in accordance with those values. Hermeneutic economy, the 
central doctrine of this interpretation theory, urges the charitable reading of 
the text that represented the sense of the text which was most truthful, cor- 
rect, and good. Presupposed was an inherent comprehensibility or ‘logic’ of 
the discourse or text itself. With the proper understanding of the grammar 
and the principles of text-criticism coupled with the necessary concepts, the 
text could be rendered transparent, the representations lifted away from the 
materiality of signs. Any misunderstanding or incomprehensibility could be 
reduced to the intentional distortion of the text (Verdrehung), the ambiguity of 
words themselves or, finally, the lack of the necessary conceptual knowledge. 
Neither the exigencies of history, nor the historical placement and idiosyn- 
cracies of the individual subject, nor finally the material textuality of written 
discourse could disrupt the relation between the author, the signs utilized, the 
discourse constructed, and the book or speech as representation of such dis- 
course, 

To interpret in this period cannot be equated with a hermeneutic entrance 
into the language of historically constituted texts, an approach which becomes 
pronounced at the end of the eighteenth century. Rather, to interpret meant 
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quite literally the re-cognition of a set of ideas, the transformation of spoken 
or written discourse into a ‘mental discourse. Chladenius and Meier de- 
veloped distinct, yet structurally analogous theories of interpretation, each of 
which presupposed the view that written words are the signs of spoken 
words, which in turn are the signs of ideas. Such a view has been expressed in 
terms of the ruling conceptions of discursive interaction within the public 
sphere of the period: Habermas understands the public sphere of the En- 
lightenment as issuing in the notion of a universally accessible dialogue. 
Queries arise, however, when one questions the underlying discursive system 
of this critically reasoning public and scrutinizes the principles and implicit 
rules of interpretation which made such a public sphere possible. The institu- 
tions of Enlightenment had to assume these principles in order to create En- 
lightenment culture. Comprehensibility, the authenticity and completeness of 
the text, hermeneutic charity or economy and the universality and theoretical 
accessibility of discourse were thus not mere abstractions, but discursive pre- 
suppositions, I wish to urge, of Enlightenment values and intellectual ex- 
change. 

I have hinted at a contrast between this model of Enlightenment inter- 
pretation and modern historical hermeneutics. As it emerges in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century as a critical, differential theory of historical under- 
standing in the wake of the Querelle des anciens et des modernes, the radical histor- 
ical criticism of Herder and the new institution of hermeneutic philology 
established by Heyne, hermeneutics was not primarily a theory concerning re- 
presentation. To the contrary, hermeneutics constitutes itself as a critique of re- 
presentation and the cherished assumptions of Enlightenment discourse: not 
concerned with the recognition of ideas, its task is to reflect on and seek the 
conditions of the historical difference between text and the interpreter in an 
attempt to reconstitute a genial subjectivity, a spirit which had become inac- 
cessible to the modern reader.® As such, it presupposed the Anguistic constitu- 
tion of thought and the historicity of texts, categories which, as the notion of 
conceptual clarification of texts and the Sehepunkt reveal, were utterly foreign 
to the interpretation theory Enlightenment.”° Historical discourses, such as 
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the one of interpretation examined here, cannot escape their own captivity 
within established disciplines, cultural institutions and norms, in spite of their 
own emancipatory self-understanding. 

In the 1770s, thinkers and writers such as the young Goethe, Johann Ge- 
org Hamann, Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, Christian Gottlob Heyne and 
Herder conjointly articulated what might be referred to as a hermeneutic- 
philological paradigm.” I am referring to an explicit theory of hermeneutical 
understanding and critical-historical reading according to which the inter- 
preter, instead of seeking to represent the correct system of ideas, actually 
enters into a confrontation with a historical text and its context. In this pro- 
cess, the interpreter must engage in a self-reflection which illuminates the his- 
torical position of the text as well as that of the reader. Herder utilizes the 
term Werteifer to denote this act of reading as hermeneutical self-reflection.” 
Three distinct yet related shifts can be observed with the advent of herme- 
neutics as a scholarly discipline and distinct historical modality instrumentarium 
for the interpretation of texts. First, a radical critique is leveled against the 
theory of signs or semiotics and the rhetorical structuring of text: the entire 
distinction common to the theories discussed in this paper between thought 
and expression, idea and signification, is explicitly called into question. Sec- 
ondly, the model of representation presupposed in the Enlightenment dis- 
course concerning interpretation is disrupted with the beginnings of radical 
his toricism.” Finally, the alleged sovereign domain of ideas as epistemologi- 
cally and logically prior to language comes under fire, as does the primacy of 
spoken discourse over written text. I shall identify some symptomatic ex- 
amples. First, regarding the distinction shared by both classical semiotics and 
rhetorical tradition between idea and expression, thought and signification, 
Herder, in an early set of fragments entitled Uber die newere deutsche Literatur of 
1766/67, criticizes this distinction in the following way: “[...] wo in allen 
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Theilen der Litteratur Gedanke am Ausdruck klebt, und sich nach demselben 
bildet. Ich sage in allen Theilen der Litteratur: denn wenn man glaubt, daß 
blos in der Kritik der schönen Wissenschaften, in Poesie und Rednerkunst, 
vieles vom Ausdrucke abhängt: so setzt man dieser Verbindung zu enge 
Gränzen. [...] bey allen sinnlichen Begriffen in der ganzen Sprache des ge- 
meinen Lebens klebt der Gedanke am Ausdruck.”” I will discuss Herder’s de- 
parture from and confrontation with the rhetorical tradition in Chapter 5. 
The critique and decline of this distinction was not simply a theoretical mat- 
ter. Beginning in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, students are no 
longer educated in the ars bene loquendi, but are rather required to produce the 
written essay and express themselves in an original fashion, as Heinrich Bosse 
has demonstrated in a decisive article.” I shall return to this quotation and the 
important distinction it marks in the Chapter on Herder’s textual hermeneu- 
tics. Secondly, regarding the critique of representation, one can point to 
Herder’s attack on August Ludwig Schlözer’s Vorstellung meiner Universalhistorie 
of 1772 in which Herder focuses critical attention on the very term Vorstel- 
Jung. In this review of the historian of the “Göttinger Schule,” Herder tears 
away at the underlying assumptions of the representational model and ques- 
tions any attempt at a pure, unmediated and undistorted apprehension of the 
historical object.”° 

Finally, I have spoken of the collapse of the Enlightenment view of the 
written text as a sign of the spoken discourse, and thus as a presentation 
twice removed from ideas. This view permeates the writings of the Enlighten- 
ment figures I have discussed in this chapter. A discursive analysis of the writ- 
ing circa 1770 exhibits quite a different stance on the relation between the 
spoken and the written. Whereas the Enlightenment 1740-1760 continued a 
long-standing tradition on the issue of the primacy of spoken discourse, the 
supposed presence and immediacy of the ‘idea’ coupled with the spoken 
word, and the secondary, derivative status of written discourse, figures such as 
Herder, Lichtenberg and Friedrich Schlegel reverse this order in a decisive 
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way. Starting with Herder’s criticism of the world of papers and books, 
learned lexica and manuals of art and science, the ink-wells of scholarly Schrift- 
stellerei in his Journal meiner Reise im Jahr 1769, a critical reflection occurs con- 
cerning the material nature of language, the entwinement of textuality. Lich- 
tenberg also grasped this materiality of language when, in one of the Sude/- 
bücher of 1775, he speaks of the Wörter- Welf” — the world of words. Friedrich 
Schlegel’s ironic inauguration of the “era of books” (Zeitalter der Bücher) in the 
Gespräch über die Poesie, as much as he was influenced by the idealistic program, 
elucidates the marked consciousness concerning language as textual, material 
event. The emergence of a new reading public no longer centered around a 
limited set of texts,” the demise of the homogeneous public sphere and the 
commercialization of cultural communication”? cannot account for this spe- 
cific eruption, suddenly and without precedent, of textuality and historical 
opacity. Nor can the birth of the iron printing press in the German States 
circa 1765. The establishment of the materiality of language as text coincides 
with the birth of the hermeneutic-philological paradigm: the text is written as 
a historically determined, linguistic construct requiring a specific technology 
of disclosure. No longer defined as written ‘discourse’ or as a series of written 
signs to reflect spoken signs and ultimately ideas, the text itself is discovered 
as an interpretative, historical object. Michel Foucault has analyzed this shift 
as follows: “[...] literature becomes progressively more differentiated from 
the discourse of ideas, and encloses itself within a radical intransitivity [...] it 
breaks with the whole definition of genres as forms adapted to an order of re- 
presentations, and becomes merely a manifestation of a language which as no 
other law than that of affirming [...] its own precipitous existence.”®° With 
the upheaval of modern hermeneutics, both the semiotic-rhetorical and ide- 
ational models of interpretation that fused in the German Aufklärung 
1740-1760 are eclipsed: Friedrich Schlegel revolts against the absolute pri- 
macy of the spirit still inhabiting idealistic theory and becomes a theorist of 
the concrete “letter” (Buchstabe).*' Novalis formulated this significant trans- 
formation in these statements: “Bücher sind eine moderne Gattung historischer 


77 Lichtenberg: Schriften und Briefe vol 1, p. 706 (J 357). 

78 Engelsing: “Die Perioden der Lesergeschichte in der Neuzeit.” Engelsing: Zur Sozialgeschich- 
te deutscher Mittel- und Unterschichten, pp. 112-154. 

79 Schulte-Sasse: “Das Konzept bürgerlich-literarische Öffentlichkeit,” pp. 99-106. 

80 Foucault: The Order of Things, p. 300. 

81 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 18, p. 265: “Der Buchstabe ist der wahre Zauberstab.”; — p. 
344: “Ohne Buchstabe kein Geist.”; p. 260: “In d[er] Würde des Buchstabens könnte der 
Keim der neuen Philosophie dicht an die Grenze der Alten gelegt werden. Der Buchstabe 
als Prinzip der Kunst und Wissenschaft [...].” 
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Wesen — aber eine höchstbedeutende. Sie sind vielleicht an die Stelle der Tradi- 
tionen getreten.” In a powerful reversal of the representational scheme of 
Enlightenment culture, in which writing and verbal discourse serve to trans- 
mit ideas, Novalis claims: “Schriften sind die Gedanken des Staats, die Ar- 
chive sein Gedächtniß.”® Lichtenberg reflected on this new understanding of 
material textuality as early as 1774: “Heutzutage haben wir schon Bücher von 
Büchern und Beschreibungen von Beschreibungen.”** At the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, discourse, signs and representation were displaced by books, 
texts, journals, and papers, disrupting the proximity immediacy and clarity of 
the idea and introducing the central categories of hermeneutic modernity: lin- 
guistic opacity, irreconcilable historical difference and the constitutive incom- 
prehensibility of the subject itself. Semiotic interpretation of signs and dis- 
courses aiming at the correct and undistorted representation of ideas was re- 
placed by a self-reflective hermeneutical understanding of what was thought 
to be radically different historical cultures. Contemporary hermeneutic dis- 
course, which seeks the mutual illumination of historical categories and in- 
sures comprehensibility between conflicting inter pretations,®° has not yet 
fully grasped that critical insight of the late eighteenth century. An historical 
critique of hermeneutical discourse, accomplished only in part up to now and 
to which this study is intended to contribute,’ would be an essential aspect of 
the history of the proliferation of scientific knowledge and scholarly discip- 
lines, and perhaps a genuine successor to the critique leveled against represen- 
tation at the end of the eighteenth century. In the next chapters, I read the 
hermeneutic-critical contributions of G. E. Lessing, Herder, Heyne and Fried- 
tich Schlegel, each of whom transcribed the interpretive process beyond the 
semiotic paradigm of the Enlightenment. 


82 Novalis: Schriften vol. 3, p. 586: “Books are a modern genre of historical beings — but a most 
important one. They have perhaps moved into the position previously occupied by tradi- 
tions.” 

83 Novalis: “Blüthenstaub.” ibid. vol.2, p. 441; printed for the first time in Schlegel: Athenäum 
vol. 1, 1 (1798), p. 90: “Writings are the thoughts of the State, the archives are its memory.” 

84 Lichtenberg: Schriften und Briefe vol. 1: Sudelbücher, Heft D, no. 204, 1774, p. 261: “Today 
we have already books concerning books and descriptions of descriptions.” 

85 Alexander: Hermeneutica Generalis, p. 280. Alexander writes of the two fundamental pre- 
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87 Kittler: “Vergessen.” Nassen, ed., Texthermeneutik, pp. 195-221; Lyotard: The Post-Modern 
Condition: A Report on Knowledge, p. 35. See also: Seyhan: Representation and its Discontents, p. 
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Worte und Handlungen liegen nicht so weit auseinander, als man 
insgemein glaubt. Wer fähig ist, eine Schriftstelle wider besser 
Wissen und Gewissen zu verdrehen, ist zu allem andern fähig; 
kann falsch Zeugnis ablegen, kann Schriften unterschieben, kann 
Thatsachen erdichten [...]. 

Lessing: Anti-Goeze 5" 


As interpretation-theory emerges in the German States as a supposedly self- 
sufficient scientific discipline 1740-60, it is conceived as conceptual clarifica- 
tion of texts and bound therefore to a largely academic public. Only at the 
University and in learned exchange between Gelehrten did scholars engage in 
textual criticism, and interpretation was restricted to teachers and students 
who sought to represent, in accordance with the disciplines of Reason and 
Rhetoric, the representations of the author, the spiritual kernal of the text. 
From Brockes to Chladenius and Meier, to interpret meant to restore the true 
meaning of the text, to grasp its logic, to read its signs correctly. One read 
through the ‘material’ discourse or writing — signs, words, writing, books — to 
get at the ‘mental’ discourse underlying it: representations, ideas, concepts. 
The “spiritual” sense was placed before the “letter,” although it was admitted 
that ‘material’ language was a necessary, although disruptive instrument for 
the transmission of ideas. The “letter” (Buchstabe) had the ambiguous status of 
the indispensible yet secondary medium of exchange. 

Philology, the scholarly discipline concerned with the grammar, textual cri- 
ticism and interpretation of texts, underwent a structural transformation 
around 1770 in the German States. Indeed, although Philology as the tradi- 
tional science of textual analysis and reconstruction had a long tradition that 


1 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 172: “Words and actions are not so far apart as one gen- 
erally believes. Whoever is capable, against better knowledge and conscience, of distorting a 
passage, is capable of doing anything; they would deliver false testimony, foist writings on 


someone, and invent facts.” 
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has been amply documented in the writings of the French Jurists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, and in the Biblical Exegesis and the “histor- 
ical school” of Johann Salomo Semler and Johann August Ernesti, the emer- 
gence of a distinct discipline “philology” can be traced to the Royal Establish- 
ment of the Philological Seminar at the University of Göttingen in 1784.? 
Christian Gottlob Heyne had founded the Seminar after the death of Johann 
Matthias Gesner and served as its director from its inception until his death 
in 1812. What was so decisive about the “Philological Seminar”? What distin- 
guished its practices from the forms of textual criticism that had preceded it? 
First, philological interpretation and higher forms of criticism were placed at 
the center of the textual reading, although grammar and textual criticism in 
the sense of restoration and correction still occupied important positions. 
Hermeneutics and the interpretive activity constituted the real task of philolo- 
gical study. Secondly, philology was no longer viewed as an auxiliary discipline 
to jurisprudence or theology — rather, it constituted a distinct and indepen- 
dent discipline, with its own theory and method, which provided essential 
knowledge of past historical cultures. Thirdly, it created new forms of educa- 
tional interaction: the traditional rhetorical model of oral debate (Disputation) 
consisting of a praesus, opponent, proponent was replaced by the institution of the 
written essay, individual interpretive readings by students acting as ‘historical’ 
agents and, by 1785, the written essay or Aufsatz as a decisive aspect of the 
Abitur the lecture form, the primary medium of scholarly transmission, gave 
way to the modern seminar — a rather small group of students working with a 
scholar on a specific topic or theme; students were called upon to express po- 
sitions, to appropriate and critically evaluate the material in their own way in- 
stead of simply mirroring the already established traditional views. Finally, the 
discipline itself was understood as a universal historical investigation into texts 
in the broadest possible sense, and hermeneutics, or the interpretation of 
those texts, was understood as equally important as grammar and text-criti- 
cism. The problem of historical understanding became central to the critical 
enterprise. 

But it was not only in the purely academic sphere that interpretation be- 
gan to become an issue. Cultural difference both between Nation States and 
within the German Territories themselves found expression in an arena 


2 Leventhal: “The Emergence of Philological Discourse in the German States 1770-1810,” 
Chapter 7 of this book. 

3 See Leventhal: “The Emergence of Philological Discourse,” Chapter 7, pp. 253. See also: 
Bosse: “Dichter kann man nicht bilden...’: Zur Veränderung der Schulrhetorik im 1770,” 
pp. 81-126. 
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neither totally private nor under the aegis of institutions of representative 
publicity, namely the Church and the Court. The early study of Jürgen Haber- 
mas shows the importance of the emergence of a public sphere (bürgerliche Öf- 
fentlichkeit) for the advent of a specifically ‘public’ criticism, i.e. a criticism not 
restricted to the culture of the Court or academic theological debate.* But can 
the existence of a public sphere of private, moral individuals account for the 
specific ways in which criticism developed in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century? And how does such a sphere of publicity as the condition of certain 
forms of criticism arise in the first place? As I indicated in the introduction, 
the problem with such an explanation is precisely that it tends to assume pre- 
cisely those institutions and channels of criticism instead of seeking to articu- 
late the critical forces that created such a public structure; it can neither ad- 
equately explain the formation of a critical forum of public debate, nor medi- 
ate the reciprocal relation between the general framing conditions of bürger- 
liche Öffentlichkeit and the specific channels of criticism. Formal conditions — 
economic, social and political — must be enchanced by an analysis of substant- 
ive critical strategies, actual shifts in the critical discourse of the period. 

The so-called Fragmentenstreit that Lessing provoked is a good case in 
point. By publishing fragments from Hermann Samuel Reimarus’ Apologie oder 
Schutzschrift für die vernünftigen Verehrer Gottes, presumably written in 1744, Les- 
sing incited a public debate in vernacular German on central theological 
issues, and, through his polemics in a series of replies and commentaries, de- 
parted from the traditional critical practice of using Latin in religious debate. 
Fully aware that the publication of the fragments would spark heated contro- 
versy, Lessing published them anonymously. The history of the controversy 
has been documented, and Wolfgang Kröger specifically identified the pub- 
licistic structure and strategy that Lessing was instrumental in creating,’ The 
substance of the controversy need not concern us; what is of crucial signific- 
ance is the form of the debate, the way in which Lessing creates the public he 
wishes to participate in the criticism. Some theologians of the time declined 
to enter into the fray, sensing that Lessing had invented a cunning trap to en- 
snare and embroil the religious orthodoxists and neologists in a controversy 
that would expose the dogmatic character of positive religion as a whole. In a 


4 Habermas: Strukturwandel der Öffentlichkeit: Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der bürgerlichen 
Gesellschaft, pp. 28-31, 46-60. 

5 Kröger: Das Publikum als Richter: Lessing und die kleineren Respondenten im Fragmentenstreit. 
See also: Wilfried Barner: “Lessing und sein Publikum in den frühen kritischen Schriften.” 
Harris and Schade, eds., Lessing in heutiger Sicht, pp. 323-343, and Feinäugle: “Lessings 
Streitschriften: Überlegungen zu Wesen und Methode der literarischen Polemik.” 
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word, the Fragmentenstreit was more concerned with political issues than with 
religjous controversy; Reimarus did not publish the treatise for political rea- 
sons — “for the sake of peace” (des Friedens halber)° — and we can now assume 
that Lessing edited and published the fragments to push even the reform ele- 
ments of Enlightened Absolutism into a situation that revealed their main- 
tenance of oppressive power. As Koselleck argued in Kritik und Krise that Les- 
sing’s Ernst und Falk. Gesprache fir Freimaurer (1778, 1780) actually marks the 
point where moral criticism became a critical political agenda,’ so too the 
Fragmentenstreit was designed to draw the religious orthodoxy, dogmatism and 
State Power out into the public arena from behind the closed doors of the 
Gelehrten and the geheime Politik of the absolutistic State. Lessing succeeded: 
between 1774 and 1778, the arguments and criticism were published in Ger- 
man until Lessing was finally censored by the Duke of Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel. A strong case can be made that Lessing intentionally pushed the State 
to the censorship threshold, and that censorship was part of the project all 
along: for censorship had become risky business, especially with a debate 
such as the Fragmentenstreit that had captured the public and raged over a 
period of time. The Herzog could not be sure that censorship would not have 
caused even more criticism directed against the State and an even wider ac- 
ceptance of Lessing’s criticism. In any case, it was clear that the controversy 
had a political impact. In addition, Lessing continued the debate in another 
form: in a letter to Elise Reimarus, Lessing noted that in Nathan der Weise, he 
was returning to his “old pulpit, the theater.””® 

My point in thematizing the Fragmentenstreit is simply to bring the forma- 
tion, the construction, through criticism and provocation, of the “public 
sphere” — Habermas’ bürgerliche Öffentlichkeit — back into focus. Instead of re- 
ducing the emergence of Enlightenment Critique to the existence of an eco- 
nomic-political system of production and the advent of a “public sphere” 
outside of the representative functions of the Church and the Court, Religion 
and State agency, it is imperative to see how Lessing, through his own rhetorical 
strategies, appeals to the critical self-reflection of his readers, and through, con- 
scious political provocation, actually helped set such a public sphere in motion. 

Lessing did not make a systematic contribution to hermeneutic theory, 
although Dieter Kimpel has shown in a compelling way that Lessing’s con- 


6 Lessing: Anti-Goeze 7 (1778) in: Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 185. 

Koselleck: Kritik und Krise: Zur Pathogenese der bürgerlichen Welt, pp. 68-85. 

8 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 18, p. 287. All translations are mine. The letter (6. 9. 1778) 
reads: “Ich muß versuchen, ob man mich auf meiner alten Kanzel, auf dem Theater wenig- 
stens, noch ungestört will predigen lassen.” On the paradox between the “pulpit” and the 
“theater,” see Politzer: “Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen,” pp. 161-177. 
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cern with critical understanding and the reception of texts was essential to his 
general project of distributing Enlightenment — fermenta cognitionis — of activ- 
ating critical reflection and Se/bstdenken.? My purpose in examining certain ele- 
ments of Lessing’s later work is not to identify a systematic hermeneutics or 
evaluate Lessing’s critical practice of interpretation,'° but rather to understand 
the critical breakthrough that occurs with Lessing’s form of writing, for it was 
Lessing who wrested criticism from the Academies, Universities and circles of 
Gelehrten and placed criticism before a general public, often creating that public 
in the process. The strategy is thus to focus in on the rhetorical moments in 
Lessing’s style and criticism where the hermeneutic labor is turned over to the 
reader, and thereby emancipated from its previous status as a specific aca- 
demic teaching, a scholarly discipline. I will examine some textual instances 
which exemplify the type of shift I am describing: first, I will look at the Frag- 
mentenstreit with an eye toward Lessing’s theory of criticism and the critical ac- 
tivity of the reader in particular. Secondly, I will examine Ernst und Falk. Ge- 
spräche für Freimäurer as a hermeneutical parable meant to coax the reader into 
subtle, critical reasoning concerning the relation between morality and power 
and the nature of bourgeois society (bürgerliche Gesellschaft). Lessing’s treatise 
“Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet” of 1769 is the third text to be considered. 
In this text, which Lessing described as a polemic or Streitschrift, Lessing’s im- 
plicit hermeneutics of dialogue and argumentation comes to the fore. Specif- 
ically, we will be concerned with Lessing’s reading of the circumlocution (Um- 
schreibung) of death in Classical Antiquity, and Lessing’s highly ambivalent and 
interesting relation to the historicity of rhetorical figures. Here, particularly in 
his remarks on the function of philological criticism, on the difference of his- 
torical languages and the variability of expression, Lessing anticipates the ex- 
plicit hermeneutical reflections often attributed to Herder. 

This argument anticipates my reading of the Ring-Parable in Nathan der 
Weise, in which I argue that Lessing creates much more than a literary-herme- 


9 Kimpel: “Lessings Hermeneutik.” Barner and Reh, eds., Nation und Gelehrtenrepublik: Les- 
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neutic response to the Fragmentenstreit and his position within it; the Ring-Par- 
able achieves a subtle understanding of the necessity of historical-cultural 
transmission, the multiplicity of interpretive possibilities and the intrinsic 
value of the hermeneutic task. We have no access to the original ring, the 
truth, and so we must act so as to create a higher truth of humanity; hermen- 
eutically speaking, we have no totally objective, authoritative access to the ori- 
ginal authorial-textual truth, and so we must get on with the task of working 
to find our own relative truths and readings which are most comprehensive 
and efficacious; the value of knowledge resides in the use one puts it to, and 
the value of understanding has more to do with application (Anwendung in tra- 
ditional hermeneutic parlance) than with the exp/ication. Certainly Lessing was 
concerned with the ‘correctness’ and the ‘truth’ of interpretation, but this de- 
rived in the first instance not from an abstract knowledge or simply from the 
explication itself, but from the actual pragmatic application of such an interpre- 
tation. Critical interpretation of texts and theories serves as a dialogical cor- 
rective to abstract Reason; the proof of the interpretation resides in its ability 
to create understanding, and thereby provoke critical self-reflection in the 
reader, not to represent an already established logic of the text. In this regard, 
Lessing went further than his Enlightenment predecessors Chladenius and 
Meier insofar as he recognized the essential role of critical-interpretive activity 
outside of the teacher-student-text relationship, and understood the interpret- 
ive office not as an abstract representation of ideas, but as an ethical and 
moral issue that is decisive in our engagement with history and tradition. 

My task is thus twofold: to articulate the critical breakthrough, literally and 
figuratively, in Lessing’s style and rhetoric, and to indicate his departure from 
the semiotic interpretation of the Enlightenment, which was concerned with 
the correct and undistorted representation of ideas, the univocal application 
of material and form according to the genre of the text, and the proper rela- 
tion between sign and signified, idea and expression, thought and language. 
Lessing’s emphasis on style, argumentation, the idiosyncratic nature of form 
and the historicity of expression played with the difference between word and 
thought, letter and spirit for the purpose of activating critical reflection and 
provoking controversy. His ‘hermeneutics’ thus had a moral and political di- 
mension: his polemics sought to break the hold of discursive systematics and 
show the relation between orthodox thinking and State power, thus making 
him one of the pivotal figures in what Jiirgen Mittelstrass has called the En- 
lightenment’s decisive contribution to the theory of “dialogical reason.”""’ 


11 Mittelstrass: Neuzeit und Aufklärung. 
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1. The Critical Strategy of the Fragmentenstreit 


Lessing already forms his conception of his ideal reader and dialogue partner 
in the first text of the so-called Fragmentenstreit, “Von Duldung der Deisten: 
Fragment eines Ungenannten” of 1774. Here, Lessing wishes to impart the 
fragments of a work to a thinking reader (einen denkenden Leser),'* and later in 
the controversy he makes reference to this ideal reader as a charitable reader 
(ein billiger Leser), a reader of feeling (ein Leser von Gefühl”. His purpose is to 
acquaint his reader with the spirit of the author of the fragments, who was an 
author in his own image: “[...] ein wahrer gesetzter Deutscher, in seiner 
Schreibart und in seinen Gesinnungen. Er sagt seine Meinung gerade zu, und 
verschmähet alle kleine Hülfsmittel, den Beyfall seiner Leser zu erschlei- 
chen.”'* The author, Reimarus, does not rely on merely rhetorical tricks in or- 
der to obtain the consent of the reader surreptitiously, but rather asserts his 
meaning straight away. Lessing is equally blunt in his address to the reader: 
“Wer von meinen Lesern mir sie [die Fragmente] aber lieber ganz geschenkt 
hatte, der ist sicherlich furchtsamer, als unterrichtet. Er kann ein sehr frommer 
Christ seyn, aber ein sehr aufgeklärter ist er gewiß nicht.”** Criticism as it has 
been practiced has suffered from the invectives of the Priests, who have sought 
to incite the general public to hatred and reaction against religious critics. Criti- 
cism of religion is viewed as a crime against the power of State, and indeed the 
State has responded with censorship, the burning of books, arrests, imprison- 
ment: the Bürger therefore remains silent rather than bringing the law and pun- 
ishment on his family. Instead of name-calling and the direct incitement of the 
public, Lessing practices his own rhetoric of critical provocation, and calls for a 
critical reader who, regardless of the position taken, seeks to question or de- 
fend positions as the importance and value of the object requires: “Wahrlich, 
er soll noch erscheinen, auf beiden Seiten soll er noch erscheinen, der Mann, 
welcher die Religion so bestreitet, und der, welcher die Religion vertheidiget, 
als es die Wichtigkeit und Würde des Gegenstandes erfodert.”'® Objecting to 


12 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 12, p. 254. 

13 Ibid., vol. 13, p. 182. 

14 Ibid., vol. 12, p. 254: “A true German, in his writing style and in his sensibility. He says his 
opinion straight away, and rejects all of those little devices to gain the applause of his readers.” 

15 Ibid., p. 428: “Whoever of my readers would have rather asked me to leave those fragments 
unpublished is certainly more afraid than informed. He might be a very pious christian, but 
a very enlightened one he is most certainly not.” 

16 Ibid., pp. 430: “Truthfully, a man should appear, on both sides he should appear, who con- 
tests religion in this way, and one who defends it, as the importance and the diginity of the 
object demands it.” 
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the means employed to scapegoat all free-thinking elements, Lessing counters 
with his own appellative strategies that construct the ideal critical reader who 
attempts to actually deal with the issue at hand instead of restorting to dia- 
tribe, simplification, reduction. Even if eventually proven wrong, the critical 
process is more important than a self-righteous overconfidence in already 
established truths: “Ein Mann, der Unwahrheit, unter entgegengesetzter 
Überzeugung, in guter Absicht, eben so scharfsinnig als bescheiden durchzu- 
setzen sucht, ist unendlich mehr werth, als ein Mann, der die beste edelste 
Wahrheit aus Vorurtheil, mit Verschreyung seiner Gegner, auf alltägliche Wei- 
se vertheidiget.””'” It is not the specific position adopted, but the form of ar- 
gument, the style of debate that counts; and it is not the truth itself, but the 
critical search for truth that matters in the long run: 


Nicht die Wahrheit, in deren Besitz irgendein Mensch ist, oder zu seyn vermeynet, 
sondern die aufrichtige Mühe, die er angewandt hat, hinter die Wahrheit zu kom- 
men, macht den Werth des Menschen. Denn nicht durch den Besitz, sondern 
durch die Nachforschung der Wahrheit erweitern sich seine Kräfte, worinn allein 
seine immer wachsende Vollkommenheit bestehet. Der Besitz macht ruhig, träge, 
stolz —'® 


Although Lessing presupposes the good will and a teleology toward truth 
while rejecting the possession of truth and the use of prejudice and mere 
rhetoric to force positions, the critical shift is toward the reader, specifically, 
the hermeneutic labor of the reader; not the function of the isolated scholar 
or writer in an isolated, monological study, but a shared concern with the 
issue and the desire to engage in critical discussion even on the most funda- 
mental axioms of religious authority and power. The ‘public’, ‘non-partisan’ 
and ‘world-citizen’ rhetoric of Enlightenment is present — “wenn man vor 
den Augen der ganzen Welt als ein unpartheyischer Untersucher der Wahrheit 
auftritt!’ — but the real thrust of Lessing’s remarks on the critical reader and 


17 Ibid., vol. 13, p. 23: “A man who seeks to defend an untruth, with good intention, in an in- 
telligent yet modest fashion, even when he is convinced of the opposite, is infinitely more 
valuable than a man who defends the most virtuous and noble truth because of prejudice 
in an everyday manner, by simply calling his opponent’s reputation into question.” 

18 Ibid., p. 23-24: “It is not the truth itself, in whose possession a person is or believes to be, 
that constitutes the value of the human being, but rather the genuine effort that the person 
applies in order to get behind the truth. For it is not in the possession, but in the investiga- 
tion of truth that the powers of the human being develop, in which alone the increasing 
perfection of the human being consists. Possession renders the person silent, complacent, 
proud.” 

19 Ibid., p. 76: “[...] if one goes before the world as an objective, non-partisan investigator of 
the truth [...].” See also Habermas: “The Public Sphere,” pp. 49-55. The public use of rea- 
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the importance of argument may be viewed in the demand of dialogical criti- 
cism, in which both dialogue partners differentiate themselves enough from 
their own specific positions through a process of hermeneutic disengagement 
(Abhebung) in order to enter into a genuine debate of the matter-at-hand. 
Publicity or Öffentlichkeit is thus for Lessing not an end in itself, but rather 
serves the more important function of dialogical interaction. As Reimarus re- 
minds his reader that the original Church Fathers practiced public criticism 
insofar as they allowed their views to be known in public in the forms of 
Apologien, Streitschriften and Spottschriften, Lessing constantly brings the political 
dimension of criticism into focus: public criticism of religious authority and 
orthodoxy brings the relationship between the Church and State Power into 
play. The form of the controversy is of crucial importance, as Anti-Goeze 4 
(1778) clearly shows. Here, the issue is the language of the debate. Lessing at- 
tacks the assumption that such a theological debate must be carried out in La- 
tin, the language of the learned, the University, and the academies — “die 
Sprache der Gelehrten.”?? The reason usually given for the use of Latin was 
that the so-called ‘ordinary people’ could be incited and confused by such a 
debate on the fundamental issues of theology, and that such debate could 
cause discontent in the broader public. For Lessing, it is not simply a matter 
of communication, of dissemination of knowledge and discussion, but of the 
state’s utilization of religion for the maintenance of authority, power and priv- 
ilege: to demand that criticism only be allowed in Latin is “weder thulich, 
noch billig, noch klug, noch christlich”? — neither helpful, nor charitable, nor 
intelligent, nor Christian according to Lessing, because the State delimits its 
own progressive development and impedes the impulse toward universal, 
public Enlightenment. In other words, Lessing utilizes the fundamental values 
of the Christian tradition in order to turn that tradition on its head, to reveal 
the will to power that excludes and delimits the possibility of dialogue. 
Lessing asks who are the “Verständigen und gesetzten Manner”? author- 
ized to participate in the debate? Lessing argues that Latin is the province of a 
specific socio-economic class — “eine gewiße Classe von Leuten””’. Such re- 
stricted discussion between members of an already established elite of ortho- 
dox authority breeds incommunicativity and concealment, which for Lessing 


son in Kant’s sense is expanded by Habermas to create a theory of communicative interac- 
tion based on the idea of ‘disinterested’ truth, i.e., discourse which has been emancipated 
from power. See Habermas: Erkenntnis und Interesse, pp. 235-262. 

20 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 161. 

21 Ibid., p. 162. 

22 Ibid., p. 165: “the initiated and positioned men.” 

23 Ibid., p. 164. 
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can only harm the public and the State. The bifurcated rhetoric of the estab- 
lished orthodoxy shows that one language (Latin) is utilized for any essential 
question of religious import, while another language, the vernacular, is utilized 
as a rhetorical medium of governing and controlling the belief-system of the 
public. The result is that the general public is kept at the same level of blind 
obedience, kept in a state of dependency and uncritical belief, and the people 
are barraged with the vehement rhetoric of priests anxious about maintaining 
and buttressing their claim to power. Lessing warns against assuming that these 
speeches of the priests to incite the public are mere words. They are actually in- 
stances of state power, of Obrigkeit: “Man sage nicht, daß diese uns itzt so be- 
fremdende Vorstellung von der Aufrichtigkeit der ersten Kirchenväter und 
Apostel, blosse Vortheile der Auslegungskunst, blossen Wörterkram betreffe. 
Worte und Handlungen liegen nicht so weit auseinander, als man insgemein 
glaubt.”** Here, Lessing draws the connection between this dual rhetoric of 
existing authority and the moral issues raised by the deliberate distortion or 
Verdrehung of the letter of the text in order to create the illusion of perfect 
harmony between the scripture and the spirit of the Religion: “Wer fähig ist, 
eine Schriftstelle wider besser Wissen und Gewissen zu verdrehen, ist zu allem 
andern fähig; kann falsch Zeugnis ablegen, kann Schriften unterschieben, kann 
Thatsachen erdichten [...].”” Goeze accused Reimarus/Lessing of inciting the 
Pöbel, of blasphemy, whereas it is actually Goeze who, outside of the comfort of 
the closed theological debate, resorts to distortion and incitement. If Goeze 
can distort Lessing’s position before the public, the reader is asked to what 
lengths such a man would not go when guaranteed the safety of closed discus- 
sion, to distort and manipulate the real substance of religion in order to main- 
tain the orthodox position. The fear that the public might be incited is iden- 
tified as an instance of power, and Lessing states his truths are not capable of 
placing the public “in wiithenden Religionseifer”: “[...] weil ich der Meynung 
bin, daß Aeusserungen, wenn sie nur Grund haben, dem menschlichen Ge- 
schlechte nicht früh genung kommen können.””?* 

The politics of language thus stands at the very center of the controversy: 
the Gelehrten, the Verständigen, as agents of Church Orthodoxy and State 
Power, maintain political power only insofar as they succeed in establishing 


24 Ibid., p. 171-172: “One should not say that this odd idea we have now concerning the 
rightiousness of the first Church Fathers and Apostles are simply benefits of interpretation, 
mere word stuff. Words and actions are not so far apart as one generally believes.” 

25 Ibid., p. 172; translation see note 1 of the present chpater. 

26 Ibid., p. 186: “Because I am of the opinion that expressions, if they only have some basis, 
cannot be considered by the human race too soon.” 
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Latin as the language of controversy. Such a Reichsgesetz or imperial law would 
close the doors to public criticism and keep the public on a track where it can 
be told what and how to believe. Lessing forcefully countered such a move by 
insisting on German, as the author of the Fragments Reimarus had done, and 
requiring of the reader the critical acumen to test positions, argued in a public 
forum, without regard for established canons of interpretation or specific, tra- 
ditional understandings of texts. Lessing’s method in the Fragmentenstreit was 
to engage the opponents of critical thought on turf they would furiously fight 
to defend, and he did so by employing a critical rhetoric, demanding a dia- 
logue from Goeze and from the reader, not merely on the substantive theolo- 
gical issues, but on the form of the controversy as well. In Anti-Goeze 8 
(1778), Lessing, responding to an attack on his method of argumentation, 
wrote the following: 


Was meine Art zu streiten anbelangt, nach welcher ich nicht sowohl den Verstand 
meiner Leser durch Gründe zu überzeugen, sondern mich ihrer Phantasie durch 
allerhand unerwartete Bilder und Anspielungen zu bemächtigen suchen soll: so 
habe ich mich schon zur Hälfte darüber erklärt [Anti-Goeze 2]. Ich suche aller- 
dings, durch die Phantasie mit, auf den Verstand meiner Leser zu wirken. Ich halte 
es nicht allein für nützlich, sondern auch für nothwendig, Gründe in Bilder zu 
kleiden; und alle die Nebenbegriffe, welche die einen oder die andern erwecken, 
durch Anspielungen zu bezeichnen.”’ 


The use of images and allusions not only fulfilled a rhetorical function in ac- 
tivating the fantasy and understanding of the reader, allowing the reader to 
coinhabit the discursive space of criticism, it also served a political function: 
Lessing could write around his actual intended opponent, circumlocute the 
real object of criticism, rendering it all the more present through its obvious 
absence. Thus the apparently religious, theological controversy is utilized as 
an opportunity for political and social criticism, and Goeze, while ostensibly 
the opponent, appears in Lessing’s criticism as an agent and instance of 
power and authority. While Lessing “plays with the words,” he does not “play 
with empty words,” but words connected with action which impart meanings 


27 Ibid., pp. 188-189: “Concerning my way of arguing, according to which I not only seek to 
convince the understanding of my readers through discursive, logical argument, but also to 
appropriate their fantasy or imagination through fully unexpected images and allusions; I 
have already explained myself partially on this matter [Anti-Goeze 2]. I seek actually to ef- 
fect the imagination of the reader through and by means of the imagination. I maintain that 
it is not merely useful, but necessary to clothe discursive, logical argument in images; and to 
designate all of the associative concepts that the one or the other brings forth through allu- 


sion.” 
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the reader must participate in, complete, enhance, thereby activating his or 
her own critical sensibility: “[...] auch da, wo ich mit Worten am meisten 
spiele, ich dennoch nicht mit leeren Worten spiele; daß überall ein guter trifti- 
ger Sinn zum Grunde liegt, auch wenn nichts als lauter Aegyptische Gryllen 
und Chinesische Fratzenhäuserchen daraus empor steigen.” Lessing’s irony 
should be taken seriously; his ‘play’ with words was intended to transform the 
receptive reader, through a well-formulated meaning, a convincing and cogent 
argument — “ein gut triftiger Sinn” — into a critically thinking, productive 
reader — “einen denkenden Leser” — and create the critical public in which ar- 
gumentation and debate could flourish without religious or political re- 
straint.” I shall return to this decisive quote and its implications for Lessing’s 
theory of reading in the next chapter. 


2. The Structure of Dialogue in Lessing’s Ernst und Falk (1778, 1780) 


The dialogical enactment of the thinking, reflective reader — Lessing’s pro- 
vocation of the critical, thinking reader in the Fragmentenstreit and the role of 
argument, dialogue and conflict at the beginning of the treatise “Wie die Al- 
ten den Tod gebildet” — reveals a turning point in Enlightenment discourse. 
Not only does Lessing depart decisively from ‘monological’ reason and move 
toward a truly dialogical conception that recognizes the importance of con- 
flict, disagreement and the clash of interpretation; Lessing also undermines 
the caricature of autonomous subjectivity so often superimposed on this 
period by modern critics. The typical characterization of the subject within 
Enlightenment discourse as an autonomous, rational individual stands in 
sharp contrast to the polemical subject in Lessing’s dialogical and hermeneut- 
ical critical praxis. Instead of assuming the comprehensibility of texts and 
conceiving the interpretive activity as mirroring the intrinsic logic of discourse 
on the basis of hermeneutic charity (Bi/iigkei?), linguistic convention (Sprachge- 
brauch), universal reason and rhetorical tradition, Lessing begins the process of 
an articulation of the hermeneutic problem concerning the immense differ- 
ence between various language/cultures, and the decisive conflicts of inter- 


28 Ibid., p. 191: “[...] even in those passages where I play the most with words, I nevertheless 
do not play with empty words; that in each case a good, appropriate meaning is at the basis 
of what I say, even if nothing comes out of it other than Egyptian whimsicalities and gri- 
macing Chinese temples.” 

29 Compare Kimpel: “Lessings Hermeneutik,” p. 225 and Barner et al: Lessing: Epoche — Werk 
— Wirkung, pp. 307-309. 

30 Mittelstrass: Neuzeit und Aufklärung, pp. 385—412. 
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pretation that exist in philological inquiry. Contrary to the fundamental rules 
of the theory of reason in the early Enlightenment, Lessing states unam- 
biguously that there is no agreement without disagreement, no progress with- 
out dialogue, no genuine rationality without the conflict of opposing interpre- 
tation. It is the priority of difference and conflict and the dialogical form and 
its implications for hermeneutics that guide the present reading of Lessing’s 
Ernst und Falk. Gespräche für Freimäurer (1778, 1780). 

The historical record of Lessing’s actual involvement with the Freemasons 
reveals that he was not extremely active in the Freemasonic order he joined 
for a period of time — he only made it to the third Johannisgrad — and it is clear 
that Lessing became increasingly dissatisfied with the methods and results of 
the Freemasons as an organ of socio-political criticism. My contention is that 
these conversations are less concerned with the nature of Freemasonry that 
with the dialogical structure of understanding and the possibility of criticism, 
and that we are missing an essential point of the dialogues if we simply view 
them either as an account of Freemasonry in Germany in the Spätaufklärung 
or as an early instance of political criticism of ideology.?' 

The dialogues take place between Ernst, the figure in search of knowledge 
regarding the Freemasons, and Falk, someone already initiated into the order. 
They have a clear esoteric, Socratic structure, insofar as Falk clearly has know- 
ledge that Ernst does not, and Ernst must activate his mind in order to grasp 
what Falk merely hints at or alludes to. The language-theoretical dimension of 
the dialogues is present from the very. beginning: the dialogues are introduced 
and ‘edited’ by a third person, who discusses their function. As in the Frag- 
mentenstreit and Lessing’s treatise “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet,” the dialog- 
ical function of the conversations between Ernst and Falk is central to an un- 
derstanding of the texts. In the “Vorrede eines Dritten,” the reader is in- 
formed that while the dialogues might not contain a ‘true ontology’ of Free- 
masonry, the third person would like to know where, in the enormous literat- 
ure concerning Freemasonry, one could find a more exact concept of its es- 
sence. The figure of the ‘third’ — a decisive intruder or “interpretant” — inter- 
venes and distorts the dialogue and the dialogical; it makes it necessary to 
refer the dialogue to something that stands outside of it. Lessing plays not 
only on the usefulness and appropriateness of a ‘true ontology’ — one imme- 
diately thinks of the systemic ontology in the School-Philosophy of Christian 
Wolff — but questions the authority of his own point of view; against those 
who would maintain that there is only one standpoint (der einzige Gesichts- 


31 Koselleck: Kritik und Krise, pp. 81-95; Ehrhard Bahr: “Lessing: Ein konservativer Revolu- 
tionär?” Harris and Schade, eds., Lessing in heutiger Sicht, pp. 299-306. 
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punk?) that guarantees the vision of the true structure (eine wahre Gestalt), Les- 
sing responds that a systematic representation of Freemasonry is superfluous 
to the actual practice, as systematic Lehrbücher are to Christianity. Lessing 
closes the “Preface of a Third” with a hermeneutic appeal to the reader to 
apply the meaning of the preface: “Man mache hiervon die Anwendung 
selbst.”*? — “one should make the application of the insight himself.” Lessing 
takes leave of the visual paradigm of perception that governed semiotic inter 
pretation. And the actual hermeneutic task — application or Anwendung — is 
placed above traditional explication. 

The central question of the Preface, then, is why there has not been a 
written account of Freemasonry in a clear and comprehensible manner: “[...] 
warum man nicht längst, so deutlich mit der Sprache herausgegangen sey?” 
Lessing’s point is that understanding, knowledge and belief do not necessarily 
rely on clear, written accounts; that one can understand, have knowledge of 
something and perform moral actions without the thorough rational 
systematization and foundationalism characteristic of the early Enlighten- 
ment. 

However, the dialogues are not merely critical of systematic reason. The 
first exchange between Ernst and Falk has to do with the problem of how 
one can speak of something that cannot be adequately expressed and defined 
in language. It is the language of Freemasonry that interests Ernst in the first 
Gespräch, Falk asserts that Fremasonry is not something arbitrary, but rather a 
necessary, indispensable part of humankind and bourgeois society, and Ernst 
replies: “Die Freymäurerey wäre nichts Willkührliches? — Hat sie nicht Worte 
und Zeichen und Gebräuche, welche alle anders seyn könnten, und folglich 
willkührlich sind?”** What was actually a historical statement by Falk is trans- 
formed into a question concerning the /anguage of Freemasonry, the words, 
signs and specific customs Freemasonry employs. As Falk communicates to 
Ernst, Freemasonry is something which cannot be adequately defined or de- 
scribed even by those who have been initiated. Ernst replies in a way typical 
of the early Enlightenment, insisting on the ability to express that which we 
have a concept of in our mind, very much like the language theory discussed 
in Chapter 2: for Ernst, if it cannot be expressed, it must be nonsense — “ein 
Unding.” His assertion reads like an inversion of Wittgenstein’s early theory 
of linguistic representation: “Wovon ich einen Begriff habe, das kann ich 


32 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 342. 

33 Ibid., p. 341. 

34 Ibid., p. 344: “You assert that freemasonry is not something arbitrary? Doesn’t it have 
words and signs and manners that could all be quite different and are therefore arbitrary?” 
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auch mit Worten ausdrücken.”® Enlightenment semiotics, the adequacy of 
language to represent ideas and concepts, the primacy of ‘mental discourse’ 
and the requirement that whatever is conceptually rational must also be cap- 
able of linguistic expression is advanced by Ernst, and yet it is precisely this 
language theory that prevents him from grasping the nature of Freemasonry, 
for as Falk states: “Aber diese Worte und diese Zeichen und diese Gebräuche 
sind nicht die Freymäurerey.””* The words, signs, and customs are not ident- 
ical with the institution of freemasonry; there is something which exceeds the 
capability of these expressions. Falk breaks the hegemony of early Enlighten- 
ment rationalistic discourse, which we saw operative in the interpretation 
theories of Chladenius and Meier, by claiming that the signs and words are 
not identical with the thing itself, that one cannot always express a concept in 
words, and, most importantly, that one person may associate a very different 
concept with the word than another: “Nicht immer; und oft wenigstens nicht 
so, daß andre durch die Worte vollkommen eben denselben Begriff bekom- 
men, den ich dabey habe.”?”” This stands in sharp contrast to the language 
theory discussed in Chapter 2, which presupposed that when a person utilized 
a sign correctly, it would, ideally at least, ‘cause’ or bring forth the identical 
‘idea’ in the mind of the receivor. In Falk’s theory, we have no guarantee that 
the conventional language gives rise to the same concept in the soul of the 
Other, no guarantee there is a homologous world of ideas that every rational 
being possesses. Communication no longer depends solely on the correct us- 
age of language, or on our connecting the proper concept with the sign. 
Ernst counters that if it is not the identical concept, it must be a similar one. 
Falk then replies that merely a similar concept is not adequate, since it would 
be either senseless or dangerous; senseless if it does not get the esoteric mes- 
sage of Freemasonry across, and dangerous if it communicates too much and 
thus undermines the code, the elaborate system of ciphers and shibboleths 
that Freemasonry must utilize in order to protect the channel or circuit of 
communication. 

While the ostensible subject is the nature of Freemasonry, it is not im- 
possible to extend this metaphor of esoteric communication to a general 
theory of Lessing’s dialogical method. The reader is never supplied with a sys- 
tematic account, a full explanation or interpretation, but is only given enough 
material in order to activate the critical process and complete the interpreta- 


35 Ibid., p. 345. 

36 Ibid., p. 344. 

37 Ibid., p. 345: “Not always. And often not even so that others receive exactly the same con- 
cept through the words which I have when hearing them.” 
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tion, specifically the application. In the first dialogue, Lessing questions the be- 
lief in the absolute universality and homogeneity of ‘mental discourse’, and 
poses the problem of understanding that necessarily arises once we dispense 
with the assumption that all human beings possess the identical concepts, the 
same ‘mental discourse’. Lessing shows how things look when we no longer 
presuppose comprehensibility and rather have to achieve it at every turn; 
rather than utilizing linguistic signs in order to designate a stable, universal set 
of ‘ideas’ and cause the identical ‘concept’ in the Other, it is a matter of 
making language work to effect communication. Rather than presupposing 
community and communication, Lessing’s theory realizes that this is precisely 
what cannot be assumed, and must therefore be enacted or achieved. For if 
we cannot assume that the other will connect an identical or similar concept 
to a sign, if we cannot be certain that the Other is equipped with the same 
conceptual apparatus, then we must devise a method to create intersubjective 
understanding. The esoteric code of Freemasonry is a model for a person, a 
text, a cultural subsystem that cannot be understood in conventional lan- 
guage. The dialogues Ernst und Falk reflect on the hermeneutic dilemma of 
how to communicate the incommunicable, how to articulate und understand 
a system that is incomprehensible. 

Lest one think that I am trying to make Lessing into a classical hermeneu- 
tic theorist and avoiding the genuine political content of the dialogues, it 
should be emphasized that the dialogues contain various intentional layers, 
and that the problem of language and interpretation, while it may be central 
to the texts, is not the only problem with which Lessing is concerned. He util- 
izes the dialogues as a forum in which to present critical views on society and 
government. The obvious political criticism of the texts under consideration 
tends to support the language-theoretical point I am trying to make about 
Lessing’s interpretive strategies. Interpretive and political critique coincide at 
the point where Falk draws Ernst and the reader into the language of Free- 
masonry and simultaneously into a dialogue concerning basic political and 
moral issues. The texts at once represent and create a level of communication 
between citizens outside of the hierarchical and oppressive structure of the 
Standestaat. Freemasonry exists as a linguistic subsystem within the State with 
the expressed intent of making the existing State superfluous. The code in 
which the initiated communicate to one another and extend the order does 
not rely on ordinary works, but moral deeds, what Falk refers to as speaking 
actions (sprechende Thaten). This corresponds to Lessing’s emphasis on the re- 
ciprocal relation between words and action in the Fragmentenstreit, words are 
no longer considered merely the arbitrary sign-markers of internal ideas, but 
are rather interpretively enacted in their performative efficacy, their political 
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and moral force. The function of these speaking actions, according to Lessing, 
is to create a trans-political critique of the State from within. Bourgeois soci- 
ety is merely a means to an end, a truth that Ernst considers politically dan- 
gerous: “Eine Wahrheit, die jeder nach seiner eignen Lage beurteilet, kann 
leicht gemißbraucht werden.”** 

Falk replies that there are truths which are better left unsaid. Elaborate 
codes and guardian keys become necessary mechanisms if one is to maintain 
the critical linguistic means to voice criticism under the aegis of the Abolut- 
istic State. And this is the central discursive contribution of the dialogues: in 
the dialogue form, a highly indirect communication compells the reader to 
complete, along with Ernst, the thought processes necessary for one to make 
one’s own application. The texts therefore not only reflect on, but more im- 
portantly stage the very conditions of dialogue and communication. We need 
only examine the rhetorical and hermeneutic machinery Lessing injects into 
the dialogue that continually questions the communicability between the par- 
ticipants: “wie ich dir zu verstehen gegeben”; “das versteht sich”; “Ich ver- 
stehe dich nicht”; “wenn du es so verstehest”; “Zu verstehen: die Freymäure- 
teyl”; “Ich fange an ein Mißverständnis zu wittern” — only to name some of 
the rhetorical means utilized to mark and highlight the difficulty of understan- 
ding, its status as task or Aufgabe. It is no coincidence that the specific func- 
tion of the individual-historical Freemason is to plant a seed, and allow it to 
flourish; Lessing uses the metaphor of the seed and, I would conjecture, the 
relation between sowing a seed, the generative act, and the semantic act as the 
growth and perpetuation of meaning as the basis for a new possibility of 
communication. As Falk states: Freemasonry does not depend on external 
connection or relation — read the established norms of communication, the 
inherited hierarchy in language that reinforces the distinctions between people 
and governments — but rather on the communal sense of sympathetic spirits: 
“[...] auf dem gemeinschaftlichen Gefühl sympathisierenden Geister.”*? 

The Gespräche thus contain the gesture of a communication beyond the 
alienation, rigid distinction and oppression of the existing Ständestaat. They 
aim not at the total elimination of difference and absolute equality, but the 
creation of a new understanding and medium of communication in which cit- 
izens could speak to one another irrespective of position, class, political po- 
wer and interest. The tension here, as elsewhere in Lessing’s critical work, 
remains one between the hidden utopian ideal of a discursive community 


38 Ibid., p. 352: “A truth, which each person judges according to their own position, can easily 
be misused.” 
39 Ibid., p. 402. 
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beyond power — the universal humanity created by the moral actions of the 
Freemasons and the actual power inherent in all discursive interaction 
within the framework of the Absolutistic State. Lessing engages discourse and 
language as the enactment or performance of community to indicate the 
ethics of reading and textual practice; communication and community cannot 
be assumed, but rather must be created via application in every instance. 


3. Transcription, or the Interpretation of Antiquity 


Lessing had already confronted the problem of interpretation when he began 
the Fragmentenstreit in 1774. In a treatise on the representation of death in Clas- 
sical Antiquity — “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet haben: Eine Untersuchung” 
of 1769 — Lessing discusses the hermeneutic problem of interpreting the art 
and writings of the Ancients, and criticizes those methods which allegorize 
certain characters or figures by assigning to them a specific function across the 
board in all representations. Specifically, Lessing polemicizes against traditional 
interpretations of the representation of death. He then reflects on the metho- 
dology of traditional Altertumswissenschaft and offers his own view, which 
argues two points: 1) the Ancients did not represent death by using the image 
of a skeleton; and 2) when the writers and artists of Classical Antiquity did re- 
present death, they depicted it as the twin-brother of ‘sleep’, as a kind of eu- 
phemism or, as Lessing puts it, as a circumlocution (Umschreibung) of the actual 
process of dying. Death is thus represented in a far more differential way than 
in modernity. The poets of Antiquity actually had two distinct terms, and thus 
two ‘senses’ of death: death as a material, bodily process — xrjo — and death as 
an accomplished fact, a state: @avdtoc. The language of the Moderns, insofar 
as it constitutes the horizon of understanding, delimits our capability of truly 
grasping the two connotations of death in Classical Antiquity. The problem 
Lessing articulates here is at once hermeneutic (we are confronted with a fun- 
damentally different system of representation, and the question is one of rad- 
ical translation, of finding out what the Greeks were talking about when they 
used the terms) and linguistic (our language does not immediately provide a 
distinction between the two senses of death distinguished by different terms in 
Greek). As with our interpretation of Lessing’s other writings, the critical form 
or structure of the argument is of primary concern in an attempt to recon- 
struct Lessing’s implicit hermeneutic. 

The connection between Lessing’s critical strategy in the Fragmentenstreit 
and his interpretive-rhetorical method in “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet” 
can already be found in the opening paragraphs of the treatise. Lessing is 
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concerned in the Preface not with the interpretation of Classical Art, but with 
the nature of a Streitschrift, with the function of polemical, controversial writ- 
ing directed at certain opponents but brought before the open court of the 
public. He makes the case that the readers of the treatise have forgotten that 
contradiction is the motor of Enlightenment, that no true agreement would 
ever be possible if there were not prior genuine argument. Argument, strife 
and dialogue between opposing forces can only serve truth, which has in turn 
only benefitted from critical exchange. In a word, Lessing claims not only that 
conflict of interpretations is healthy for truth, which he conceived dynamic- 
ally, but that conflict is essential and necessary for the development of reason 
and Aufklärung.* This conception of dialogical interaction, and the corollary 
provocation of the reader to criticize and interpret anew, to reflect upon the 
conditions of interpretation, links Lessing to Herder and the tradition of 
modern hermeneutics. The self-evidence of monological reason does not suf- 
fice to continue the ongoing process of inquiry Lessing understood as Auf 
klarung: the conflict of interpretations and the clash of criticism supply the ne- 
cessary resistence against which reason propels itself toward truth. In the 
treatise, he states: “[...] daß es die Aufklärung so mancher wichtigen Punkte 
dem bloßen Widerspruche zu danken hat, und daß die Menschen noch über 
nichts in der Welt einig seyn würden, wenn sie noch über nichts in der Welt 
gezankt hätten.” The ‘spirit’ of critical thinking and examination has flour- 
ished precisely because of dialogical conflict: “Der Streit hat den Geist der 
Prüfung genähret, hat Vorurtheil und Ansehen in einer beständigen Erschüt- 
terung erhalten.”’*? 

Conflict of interpretation concerning historical cultures is an important in- 
stance of the kind of critical exchange Lessing is speaking of in the preface to 
the treatise. The stark difference between Classical Antiquity and modern cul- 
ture is complicated further by intervening historical interpretations, which 
construct different models of Antiquity. Building on Winckelmann’s theory of 
the nature of Classical Art, but departing from its tendency of abstraction and 
lack of close reading, Lessing maintained that the Ancients possessed a sense 


40 Bennett: “Reason, Error and the Shape of History: Lessing’s Nathan and Lessing’s God,” 
pp. 69-77. Bennett argues in a similar vein that Lessing’s conception of Reason must be 
conceived dynamically and that error functions as a necessary foil for truth. 

41 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 3: “The Enlightenment of so many important points has 
to thank the contradiction, and that human beings would not find agreement concerning 
anything in the world if they had not first argued about something.” See also: Barner: “Au- 
torität und Anmaßung: Über Lessings polemische Strategien.” 

42 Ibid., p. 3: “Controversy nourished the spirit of examination, and held prejudice and repu- 
tation in continual state of agitation.” 
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of uniformity, universality and comprehensibility that has been lost in the 
modern era. Moreover, he is fully aware that a recognition of this uniformity, 
universality and comprehensibility can only be the result of a specifically mod- 
ern reflection that emerges in the very distinction between the ancients and the 
moderns. Secondly, Classical Antiquity was incapable of a representation of 
the horror of the process of death, and accordingly utilized a symbolic ex- 
pression that already existed in their language. The underlying hermeneutical 
premise, though Lessing never explicitly states it, is that the linguistic system 
of historical cultures determines the forms of artistic and literary representa- 
tion. Lessing’s text concerning the role of philological inquiry in interpreta- 
tion of specific forms insists on its own mediated and mediating function; 
mediating between the language, the individual work and the system of cul- 
ture, Lessing sought to discern the ‘spirit’ and the ‘letter, the individual form 
within the work and a more general understanding of the system within 
which it was embedded.” He distinguished between philological knowledge 
that aims at the accumulation of minute facts — mete Gelehrsamkeit — and 
philological inquiry that continually relates the phenomena viewed by the eye 
to a larger conceptual apparatus, and corrects the conceptual framework 
through careful description and analysis: 


Welch elendes Studium ist das Studium des Alterthums, wenn das Feine desselben 
auf solche Kenntnisse ankömmt! wenn der der Gelehrteste darinn ist, der solche 
Armseligkeiten am fertigsten und vollständigsten auf den Fingern herzuzählen 
weiß! 

Aber mich dünkt, daß es eine würdigere Seite hat, dieses Studium. Ein anderes 
ist der Alterthumskrämer, ein anderes der Altertumskundige. Jener hat die Scher- 
ben, dieser den Geist des Alterthums geerbet. Jener denkt nur kaum mit seinen 
Augen, dieser sieht auch mit seinen Gedanken.** 


Lessing was criticizing precisely the type of philological knowledge Heyne ob- 
jected to in traditional scholarship on Antiquity and the practices of the 
Philological Seminar at Göttingen under Gesner: recitation, reconstruction, 


43 Bohnen: “Geist” und “Buchstabe”: Zum Prozess des kritischen Verfahrens (1974); Armand Ni- 
velle: “Lessing im Kontext der europäischen Literaturkritik.” Harris and Schade, eds., Les- 
sing in heutiger Sicht, 89-112. 

44 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 37: “What a miserable study this study of Antiquity is if 
the precise aspects of the same depend on such knowledge; if the most learned in this 
discipline is the one who knows how to count these minute details most readily and most 
completely! But I think there is another, more valuable side of this study. It is one thing to 
be an Antiquity’s shopkeeper, quite another to be an expert of Antiquity. The former has 
only inherited the fragments, while the latter has inherited the spirit of Antiquity. The for- 
mer hardly thinks with his eyes, while the latter ‘sees’ even with his thoughts.” 
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disputation.* As a form of knowledge, the Altphilologie of the period followed 
the traditional pattern of grammatical explanation, textual criticism and finally 
the ‘interpretation’ of specific passages. But this form of ‘interpretation’, while 
it shares the same name as the modern hermeneutic activity, should not be 
hastily identified with what we call, in the parole of modern hermeneutics, tex- 
tual interpretation. Interpretation consisted of the traditional rhetorical imita- 
tion, recitation, and disputation; and the Seminar was always divided up into 
proponent, opponent and praesus. Lessing, on the contrary, did not engage 
simply in the laborious forms of explication, definition and signification, but 
rather sought to interpret the specific function of terms, images, figures and 
works historically, in their relation to one another and to the linguistic-cultural 
system in which they were embedded. 

Against the allegorizing method of Bellori and Klotz, and equally critical 
of Altertumswissenschaft as it was practiced in the 1760s, Lessing requires that 
the interpreter discern different figures and their respective significations in 
specific works. The shift is from a theory of signification to one of the sig- 
nifying function of figures. While semiotic interpretation of the Englighten- 
ment provided a theory of reference — the sign refers to the idea or representa- 
tion — Lessing’s text signifies the difference between incommensurate significati- 
ons. In modern parlance, he practiced semiology, a differential specification of 
signs in their relation to one another, not semiotics in the sense of the study of 
the relation between the sign and the signified. The figure of the young 
winged boy in Bellori’s example of the marble casket is not necessarily Amor 
simply because it appears as a Genius beside the dying man. To the contrary, 
only in the specific works in which the torch is turned upside down, its flame 
extinguished, do we actually find a representation of death. The Genius would 
not accompany the dying figure, and the interpretations which identify Tha- 
natos as a Genius have misunderstood the particularity of the representation 
of death. 

Lessing utilizes this opportunity to discuss the figure of the Genius, the 
creative, protective force that engendered the individual and remained with 
that person from birth until death, in order to play with the very idea of a 
Genius, which he sees in the most diverse forms of existence: 


Und was hatte nicht seinen Genius? Jeder Ort; jeder Mensch; jede gesellschaftliche 
Verbindung des Menschen; jede Beschaftigung des Menschen, von den niedrigsten 


45 In Laokoon, specifically Chapters VII and IX, Lessing distinguishes the task of the critic 
from that of the classical scholar: the object of the critic is the aesthetics of a work, not the 
explanation of the work. He criticizes the “insipid commentaries and spiritless etymolo- 
gists” and the rulership of philological authority in the evaluation of artistic works. 
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bis zur größten; ja, ich möchte sagen, jedes unbelebte Ding, an dessen Erhaltun 
8 J gen, | £ 8 
gelegen war, hatte seinen Genius.*® 


The polemic has a decidedly hermeneutic edge; Lessing, although this is clear- 
ly not his central intention, comes remarkably close to the modern herme- 
neutical notion of the Genius of specific languages and cultures, a notion 
which Herder utilized to speak of the unique virtue of specific Völker. That 
this is not merely a reading of the Roman Genius is indicated by Lessing’s 
irony, and the long dash or Gedankenstrich separating this hermeneutical excur- 
sion from the ongoing argument. The transcription of the figure of the Genius 
— the idea that each moment of existence has its own unique meaning — indic- 
ates the presence of hermeneutic style and the radical appropriation of tradi- 
tion in Lessing’s work in the wake of the Laokoon. In his ironic treatment of 
Genius, Lessing moves beyond Condillac’s notion, in the chapter ‘Du genie des 
langues’ in Essai sur l'origine des connaissances humaines (1746), that language ex- 
presses the character of a people, toward a hermeneutic consideration of lan- 
guage as the bistorical system in which scientific and artistic works are first 
constituted.*” 

One can thus discern two distinct yet related senses of language in Les- 
sing’s later work: language as a differential, articulating system — as a semiotic 
medium for the access to and discussion of truth — and language as discourse, 
as the specific, historical vocabulary utilized for certain purposes at certain 
sites by certain types of subjects. This twofold sense of language is particul- 
atly evident where Lessing notes that individual words are capable of having a 
different sense in different contexts, and where he criticizes allegorical inter- 
pretation because it insists on a univocal identification of the image or figure 
as a universal reference. The emphasis on language as a differential system is 
also evident where, in a response to Herder’s criticism in the first Kritisches 
Waldchen, Lessing questions the traditional understanding of conventional lan- 
guage usage (Sprachgebrauch) as an absolute philological criterion. Any concept 
of convention has to rely on a specific theory of meaning, emphasizing cer- 
tain meanings while neglecting others, highlighting literal meanings perhaps to 
the detriment of figurative meaning, or canonizing one meaning to the exclu- 


46 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. p- 10-11: “And what did not have its ‘Genius’? Every 
place; every person; every social connection between people; every task or project of 
human beings from the most common to the extraordinary; yes, I would even say every in- 
animate thing whose maintenance was significant, had its genius.” 

47 One might understand Lessing’s irony regarding Genie as a parody of Condillac, whom 
Aarsleff claims is the true originator of the idea that language expresses the culture of a 
people. See Aarsleff: From Locke to Saussure, pp. 30-31, 195-6. 
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sion of others. Lessing was not a literalist, and he rejected the claim of pre- 
vious Enlightenment interpretation-theory, examined in Chapter 2, that the 
literal meaning of the text — eigentliche Bedeutung — is logically and epistemolog- 
ically prior to all figurative meanings. By showing how forms of artistic repre- 
sentation are determined by figurative, non-literal connections already existent 
in language, Lessing could argue that the literal meaning of the text — eigent- 
liche Bedeutung in the discourse of semiotic interpretation — was not always the 
true meaning: “Der eigentlichere Sinn ist nicht immer der wahre” “The 
more literal sense is not always the rue sense.’”’** 

Finally, the basis for Lessing’s claim that death is represented in Classical 
Antiquity as the brother of sleep with an inverted torch is primarily linguistic, 
and only subsequently visual. For Lessing, death is constructed by the Ancients 
euphemistically, a sort of circumlocution or Umschreibung of something that 
could not be represented in all the horror of modernity: “[...] und welches 
Bild könnte hierzu dienlicher seyn, als dasjenige, dessen symbolischen Aus- 
druck die Sprache selbst sich für die Benennung des Todes so gern gefallen 
läßt, das Bild des Schlafes?’’*? Language itself chose the correct, appropriate 
image. There is a ‘natural fit) one could say, between sleep and death, Aypnos 
and thanatos in language, and the image of death, its pictorial representation. 
To articulate the relation between word and image, language and spatial 
representation, mediating between a general understanding of Classical An- 
tiquity and the particularly of individual works, constituted the aim of histor- 
ical interpretation. 

Lessing’s hermeneutic circle is not simply one between part and whole, or 
explication and application, but between the language system of a culture and 
its representational vocabulary, between the linguistic ‘sign’ and the ‘mentality’ 
of the historical culture. Interpretation thus always occurs for Lessing before 
the curtain of language, not in the sense of the traditional philological notion 
of Sprachgebrauch, but as the multifarious and variable, historically sedimented 
system of signs together with their various ‘readings’ He never fully departed 
from the philosophy of the sign rampant in the Enlightenment,” but his tacit 


48 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 16. — The distinction betweeen literal-grammatical and 
figurative-allegorical meaning is one common to all theories of interpretation prior to Les- 
sing. See chapters 1 and 2 where I discuss the implications of such a distinction for herme- 
neutic theory. 

49 Ibid., p. 43: “[...] and which image could be more useful than one whose symbolic expres- 
sion language itself seems to opt for in the signification of death: The image of sleep?” 

50 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laokoon. While Wellbery shows the importance of the philosophy of the 
sign in Lessing’s text, his approach remains bound to the Cassirer legacy, as is evident in the 
title of the work itself. What emerges is a Lessing committed to rational semiosis, the pro- 
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theory of interpretation manifested historical-hermeneutic dimensions neg- 
lected by previous interpretation theory, not because of any lack of failure of 
interpretation on Lessing’s part, but because the hermeneutical problem of 
historical understanding had not really been articulated yet. Lessing demon- 
strated the significance of the historico-cultural linguistic system, not merely as 
a system of arbitrary signs, but as a historical-cultural background against 
which specific significations first occur. He emphasized the rhetorical power 
of figurative language for the interpretation of artistic representation; contrary 
to the assumed traditional priority of literal meaning — eigentliche Beduetung, 
buchstablicher Sinn — literal and figurative meanings are on equal footing. Sec- 
ondly, Lessing formulated a hermeneutic circle of fragment and system or 
structure, interpretation and application in which language and representation 
reciprocally informed one another. Third, the treatise reflects on the prejudi- 
cial character of philological inquiry, and thematizes the historical difference 
between languages/cultures while maintaining a certain possibility of commu- 
nication between them. Finally, and most importantly for the purposes of our 
argument, Lessing developed an explicit dialogics of discourse in which argu- 
ment, disagreement and the conflict of interpretations served as the basis for 
progressive Enlightenment." 


4. Death — The Body — Writing: Rhetorical Circumvention 


“Der eigentlichere Sinn ist nicht immer der wahre.” With this sentence that 
we have already cited, Lessing takes leave of the governing theory of reading 
of the Enlightenment, discussed in Chapter 2, which assumed the literal, 
grammatical sense of discourse and writing as the universal basis for the de- 


gressive clarification of the world through sign usage. Utilizing a methodology gleaned 
from the early Foucault and Kuhnian “paradigm-shifts,” Lessing’s semiotic-representational 
orientation is contrasted to the “philological-hermeneutic paradigm” Wellbery sees emer- 
ging definitively in Herder’s writing after 1770. My argument aims at showing the critical- 
dialogical, hermeneutic dimension already developed in Lessing’s later work. 

51 This element of argument, conflictual interpretation and disagreement as essential to the 
development of Reason does not achieve an adequate shrift in Wellbery’s essentially ratio- 
nalist reading of Lessing’s text. Because he preformulates a notion of Enlightenment Dis- 
course as the ideal of transparency, he is unable to see those moments of irony and differ- 
entiation in Lessing’s texts where the project of rational systematics is questioned. A 
valuable corrective is to be found in Bennett’s discussion of Reason and the crucial func- 
tion of “error” for Lessing in “Reason, Error and the Shape of History,” pp. 69-76. 

52 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 16: “The more literal meaning is not always the true 


” 


one. 
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termination of the meaning of discursive expression. With its intensifying 
comparative — eigentlichere — and the addition of the expression “not always,” 
Lessing’s statement leaves the precise status of figurative discourse open and 
the question whether the figurative sense of discourse is actually the true 
sense of that discourse undecided. That truth had been systematically linked 
to literalness, that the literal sense was the true sense and that the two could 
be radically distinguished, was the basis of the theory of interpretation in the 
German Aufklärung 1740-1760. Of course the place of figurative discourse 
was always secured: sinnreiche or what was also called verblümte Rede was recog- 
nized, but is always subjugated to literal discourse and grammatical meaning. 
Let us recall the hermeneutical “warning” Georg Friedrich Meier gives in his 
book of 1754: 


Folglich zieht er [der Ausleger, R. L.], bey der Auslegung willkührlicher Zeichen, 
die Bedeutungen, welche logisch und metaphysisch wahr und gewiß sind, denenje- 
nigen vor, welche logisch und metaphysisch falsch und ungewiß sind.°? 


Ornamental discourse and figurative meanings are subordinated to literal- 
grammatical meaning: in this discourse theory, the literal sense is the true 
sense. In his statement from the essay of 1769, Lessing radically departs from 
this cherished axiom: for him, the metaphorical sense, the figurative meaning 
may even be more truthful than the literal. 

A remarkable transformation in the institution and practice of rhetoric 
can be demonstrated at precisely the time Lessing wrote this sentence. Critics 
write of the “death” of traditional rhetoric, of the sudden rendering of rhet- 
oric a scientific discipline, established in the schools and in the Universities, 
and therefore the loss of its traditional “public” function. Critics have also re- 
marked the transformation of rhetoric into poetics, and into hermeneutics. In 
his “Kleine Geschichte der deutschen Rede,” Walter Hinderer writes: “[Rhe- 
torik] shows a tendency toward becoming a science (Verwissenschaftlichung).”>* 
Irmgard Weithase maintains that “rhetoric is viewed as a science that com- 
bines erudition with the capacity to exhibit this knowledge linguistically and 
persuasively in speech.” In his article “Rhetorik und Literaturwissenschaft,” 
Helmut Schanze wrote: “The increasing separation of theory and practice led 
finally to [rhetoric’s] academicization; it gradually becomes literary criticism, 


53 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, Par. 115, p. 63: “Therefore the interpreter, 
in the interpretation of arbitrary signs, will prefer those meanings that are logically and 
metaphysically true and certain to those which are logically and metaphysically false or un- 
certain.” 

54 Hinderer: Über deutsche Literatur und Rede, p. 232. 

55 Weithase: Zur Geschichte der gesprochenen deutschen Sprache, p. 308. 
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aesthetics, and hermeneutics.”** For Michael Cahn, this process of becoming 
a scientific and academic discipline is the reason for the decline of rhetoric in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century: “a decrease of what it can accom- 
plish [...]. Rhetoric becomes dispensible, when the conception of the 
speaking subject relinquishes its determination as all-powerful.”*’ Similarly, 
Klaus Weimar writes about the fall of rhetoric in his Geschichte der deutschen 
Literaturwissenschaft°* From Hinderer to Weimar there is indeed a consensus: 
scientificization brings the death to rhetoric. And yet, at the same time, numer- 
ous studies have suggested a rewriting of rhetoric and a renewed application of 
the rhetorical tradition at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, in writers such as Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Hegel. 

What I would like to narrate in the following section is not so much a 
counter-example to this “history” as an enhancement. In the course of the ar- 
gument, it will become clear that the aesthetic reading of Lessing — brought to 
precise formulation in Wellbery’s study of 1984 — requires rethinking. Accord- 
ing to that reading, Lessing’s theory of art is a primarily aesthetic theory: “As 
a representational theory, aesthetics has as its proper theoretical object aesthe- 
tic thoughts and representations, not the tactics for achieving successful per- 
formances.”*? What I propose to do in the final section of this chapter is de- 
monstrate the historicization and scripturalization of rhetoric circa 1769 at 
the time of Lessing’s essay. Lessing does not write of the death of rhetoric, but 
rather, ironically, of the rhetoric of death, and in a double sense: not merely 
how /death/ is “invented,” “ordered,” “configured,” and “expressed” in vari- 
ous historical cultures — I utilize the rhetorical categories consciously — but 
also, how death as rhetorical figure is circumvented or circumlocuted in An- 
tiquity and no less in modernity. Lessing’s term Umschreibung is intended here 
not only in the sense of circumvention, but also in the sense of “transcription, 
in other words, as Umschrift and Umschreibung simultaneously. Lessing’s essay, I 
will urge, stages the historical path of rhetoric: the rhetoric of circumvention 
and transcription leads, in my reading, to a literal Umschrift or rewriting of 
rhetoric itself. 


56 Schanze: “Rhetorik und Literaturwissenschaft,” p. 73. 
57 Cahn: Kunst der Überlistung, p. 73. 

58 Weimar: Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, p. 53. 
59 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon, p. 69. 
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a. The Semiotics of Art and Poetry 


Lessing distinguishes between works of the “plastic” arts and poetry, between 
what he refers to as “material” and “poetic” presentations. In this opposition, 
poetry appears to claim a clear advantage, not only in the fact that poetic rep- 
resentations have a wider spectrum of representational potential, but perhaps 
more importantly, because poetic language determines the rules and condi- 
tions under which alone we are able to decipher and read the “material” re- 
presentations of the plastic arts. The relation between the two areas of artistic 
production, in other words, is anything but reciprocal and parallel. In Chapter 
16 of Lessing’s Laokoon, for instance, this relation is given as a symmetrical 
one in which the two forms differ according to their respective media, but 
contain their own logic and virtues in a seemingly equal fashion. Lessing’s ar- 
gument, however, seriously undermines precisely this symmetry and reciproc- 
ity.°° The more “global” sphere of poetry is placed in opposition to the nar- 
row limits of material representation®'; the poet is permitted a much wider 
field of possible representations; the poet can represent everything the mater- 
ial artist can and more, specifically the exhibition of the so-called “negative” 
characteristics of the ugly and the disgusting (in limited doses). In “Wie die 
Alten den Tod gebildet,” the written tradition and poetics have a clear priority 
over and against the “depictions” of the plastic arts: 


Wenn aus dem, was in den poetischen Gemählden sich nicht findet, ein Schluß auf 
die materiellen Gemählde der Kunst gilt: wird nicht ein ähnlicher Schluß auch aus 
dem gelten, was sich in jenen Gemählden findet? 

Ich antworte: Nein; dieser Schluß gilt in dem einen Falle nicht völlig, wie in dem 
andern. Die poetischen Gemählde sind von unendlich weiterm Umfange, als die 
Gemählde der Kunst.‘? 


While the plastic or material arts are only empowered to represent that which 
is universal and essential, and must not engage the contingencies and indi- 
vidual modifications that might conflict with the universal and essential deter- 


60 Bennett: Beyond Theory, pp. 128-132. 

61 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 4. 

62 Ibid., p. 65, p. 139, p. 148; Jacobs: “The Critical Performance of Lessings Laokoon, pp. 
483-521. 

63 Lessing, Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 39: “If from that which is not contained in poetic depic- 
tion a conclusion concerning the material depictions is valid, isn’t a similar conclusion to be 
expected from what is contained in such poetic representations? I answer: No; this conclu- 
sion is not fully valid in the case of material depictions. Poetic representations are of an in- 
finitely broader range than the depictions of art.” 
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minations of that which is represented, the poet can articulate death “in allen 
den Modificationen [...], die ihm irgend ein einzelner Fall giebt’’®* — in all of 
the specific and contingent modifications that obtain in the individual case. 
The poet elevates his personified abstract concept into the class of acting 
beings — “seinen personifierten abstrakten Begriff in die Classe handelnder 
Wesen” — or, as Lessing states in another passage, the poet elevates the ab- 
stract concepts to self-sufficient existences. Let us note the rhetoric of poetry: 
precisely because of its increased “distance” to that which is represented, that 
is, precisely because of its use of arbitrary signs and its being as writing, poetry 
can render the individual in its contingency and particularity. The mediated- 
ness of poetry therefore provides a greater representational space because the 
“abstract” concepts are brought into a sphere of ideality that enables the 
inclusion of the contingent and individual modifications of what is repre- 
sented. 

The rhetoric of death is thus divided into a rhetoric of the image and a 
rhetoric of poetry or writing. The rhetoric of the image is what is intrinsic or 
essential to death in all possible cases: “was dem Tode in allen möglichen Fal- 
len zuk6mmt.”® The rhetoric of poetry, on the other hand, allows for the in- 
dividual case and all of the contingencies of the particular death only that 
which is essential to it “unter dergleichen Umständen.” The “plastic” arts 
represent death as an abstract concept, “purified” or purged of all accidental 
characteristics, of all individuality, while poetry, on the other hand, is capable 
of giving the reader the sense of the manifold, particularity, specificity, and 
complexity of the object or concept. 

This raises three important textual questions: first, why is this theoretical 
distinction necessary and important for Lessing’s argument against Klotz con- 
cerning the representation of death in Classical Antiquity? Secondly, why does 
Lessing draw on the /anguage or discourse of the poets, the written tradition — 
Homer in particular — as the criterion and standard for the limits of what can 
be plausibly ascribed to the Greeks and what could possibly be represented in 
their depictions of “death”? Finally, if there is truly nothing horrible or terr- 
ible about death in the sense of a final state — ddvarog, — why can the poet 
represent death — den Tod — in a painful, horrifying and cruel manner? and 
why does Lessing assert that “Die Arten des Sterbens sind unendliche; aber 
es ist nur ein Tod” — that the means of death are infinite, but that there is 
only one “death”? If indeed such symbolic Aypotyposes of death are historically 


64 Ibid., p. 39. 
65 Ibid., p. 40. 
66 Ibid., p. 40. 
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determined and vary from one culture to the next, what sense does it make to 
still presume the one object or concept? 

Lessing in fact does not maintain the rigorous distinction between the 
arts; indeed, his text disturbs and even erases this distinction insofar as he 
continually “scripturalizes” the material representations of death, i.e., reads 
them as and with the help of texts, utilizing the discursive distinctions, the em- 
blematic signatures and signs in order to discern the various instances of fig- 
ures of death. In a word, Lessing stages in his critique precisely that which he 
criticizes as “allegorization” in this essay and elsewhere. In the interpretive 
act, Lessing asserts that the reading subject always flees from the immediacy 
of the representation itself to a word, symbol, or sign placed next to it 
through which it seeks some hermeneutic leverage: 


Je mehr Zufälligkeiten sie [die Kunst] ausdrücken wollte, die in einem einzeln Falle 
die Idee dieser Ruhe und Unempfindlichkeit entfernten, desto unkenntlicher 
müßte nothwendig ihr Bild werden; falls sie nicht ihre Zuflucht [my emphasis, R. L.] 
zu einem beygesetzen Worte, oder zu sonst einem conventionalen Zeichen, wel- 
ches nicht besser als ein Wort ist, nehmen, und sonach, bildende Kunst zu seyn, 
aufhören will. 


Lessing brings written tradition and the texts of Antiquity into play precisely 
in order to question the apparent self-sufficiency of the image and in order to 
point out the dependency of a reading of the image on the written tradition of 
poetry. He therefore disrupts the immediacy and universality of the image 
itself. 


b. The Body 


Lessing’s argument is directed first and foremost against Christian Adolph 
Klotz, a classical scholar and contemporary of Lessing’s, and the Baroque tra- 
dition, which represented death with the stark image of the skull or the skel- 
eton. The Ancients did not represent death directly in this allegorical manner, 
but rather symbolically as the twin brother of sleep. In the medium of poetry, 
the Greeks had avoided the terrible process of dying, or, as Lessing expresses 
himself, they circumvented this process through a transcription or rhetorical Um- 


67 Ibid., p. 40: “The more accidental characteristics art wants to express that might distance 
the idea of peacefulness and disengagement in an individual case, the less familiar its image 
will become; in the case that it doesn’t make an escape to a word placed nearby, or to any 
other conventional sign, which is nothing other than a word, and therefore cease being 
plastic art.” 
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schreibung: “Auch sie werden den Tod nicht unter einem Bilde vorgestellt 
haben, bey welchem einem jeden unvermeidlich alle die eckeln Begriffe von 
Moder und Verwesung einschieBen.”®* At first glance, merely the particular 
“states” of the body, whose depiction brings forth the disgusting thoughts in 
the viewer, and xot death itself, is what must be avoided through this rhet- 
orical circumlocution: 


Todt seyn, hat nichts Schreckliches; und in so fern Sterben nichts als der Schritt 
zum Todtseyn ist, kann auch das Sterben nichts Schreckliches haben. Nur so und 
so sterben, eben itzt, in dieser Verfassung, nach dieses oder jenes Willen, mit 
Schimpf und Marter sterben: kann schrecklich werden, und wird schrecklich. Aber 
ist es sodann das Sterben, ist es der Tod, welcher das Schrecken verursachte? 
Nichts weniger; der Tod ist von allen diesen Schrecken das erwünschte Ende [my 
emphasis, R. L] [...].° 


Homer’ poetic language distinguishes between the process of dying and the 
state of death itself: xo designates the necessity of a horrible, early death be- 
fore the body is ready, a painful, agonizing death, while @dvdtoc expresses a 
“natural” state of death, one that is characterized by peace and tranquility. 
Now according to Lessing, there is nothing terrible about death itself, and 
xno is not identical with “death,” but rather results from the poverty of lan- 
guage to express death in a variety of different ways: “xýọ ist nicht der Tod; 
und es ist bloBe Armuth derjenigen Sprache, die es durch eine Umschreibung, 
mit Zuziehung des Wortes Tod, geben muß.””° But if Lessing actually holds 
that the ways of representing death are infinitely variable, why does he still 
maintain, as documented in the statement “Die Arten des Sterbens sind un- 
endliche; aber es ist nur ein Tod,” that there is only one death? Why does Les- 
sing utilize the signifier /death/ (Zod) in his discussion concerning the greater 
freedom of the poet, that the poet “den Tod [my emphasis] noch so schmerz- 
lich, noch so fürchterlich und grausam schildern könne,” when he insists that 
death itself is not terrifying and distances death itself from precisely this hor- 
rifying process of xýo? Why does Lessing employ the signifier /Tod/, when he 
really intends the process of dying? 


68 Ibid., p. 43: “Even they will not have represented death in an image that would inject into 
each person’s mind all of those disgusting thoughts of decay and disintegration.” 

69 Ibid., p. 40: “Being dead has nothing terrible about it, and insofar as dying itself is merely 
the step towards being dead, dying, too, can have nothing terrifying about it. Only to die in 
this or that manner, precisely now, in this particular state, with this or that will, to die with 
agony and pain: this can be and is terrifying. But is it the dying, or is it death that causes 
this terror? Nothing less, death is the sought after end to all of this suffering [...].” 

70 Ibid., p. 42-43: “xne is not death, and it is simply a poverty of that language that would 
have to give it through a circumlocution by bringing in the word ‘death’.” 
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It should be clear by this point that the very distinction between the spe- 
cific ways of dying and the state of death is itself a rhetorically laden distinc- 
tion. The individual “procedures” of death that encompass all of the con- 
tingencies and undesirable thoughts of death and decay constitute a hetero- 
geneity that stands in stark contrast to the one “state” of natural death. The 
use of the signifier /death/ (Tod) is decisive for the argument that Lessing 
makes against Klotz. For “death” itself is the concept which comprehends both 
the art of dying and the state of death. The rhetorical circumvention or Um- 
schreibung that the representation of death in Classical Antiquity makes pal- 
pable is therefore not to be attributed to the weakness or poverty of our or 
anybody else’s language; death itself escapes its own integration within what 
Lacan refers to as the “symbolic order.” 

In order to bring this escape or withdrawal into focus, I utilize Lacan’s cat- 
egory of the “real,” which in Lacan’s discourse preexists the symbolic order 
and, after the emergence of that order, is the inarticulable Other that cannot 
be successfully appropriated into that order. The “real” is that which remains 
after the structuration of language, a residue of all such articulation, a shock 
of contingency that cannot be incorperated into logical or causal categories, a 
traumatic and unforseeable intrusion that disrupts the symbolic order.” Preci- 
sely for this reason, the “real” according to Lacan is never given as a positivi- 
ty, but only indirectly experienced by way of its symptoms. 

In Lessing’s essay, “death” obeys the structure of the “real;” the necessity 
indicated by the inclusion of the signifier /death/ and the urgency of the 
rhetorical circumvention makes clear that we are not dealing with something 
that cannot be represented because of the weakness or inadequacy of any his- 
torical language, but rather something that in principle removes itself from all 
symbolic presentation. The circumvention of Classical Antiquity — death as 
the twin brother of sleep, with the torch turned upside down — is merely one 
example of precisely this withdrawal or Entzug; the more modern, Christian 
skeleton of the Baroque is another, far less powerful and more conservative 
example of this. 

Lessing’s reading of this figure in the images of Antiquity points to death 
as the “real” in Lacan’s sense of the term. “Death” is always linked to its fig- 
ural expression in discourse, and the discursive distinction between xno and 
Oávártoç resolves itself in Lessing’s radically modern application of the signifier 
/death/ For the ancients literally did not represent “death” in their discourse 
and images; Lessing realizes that “death” is itself already a massive circumven- 


71 Zizek: The Sublime Object of Ideology, pp. 169-171. 
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tion or transcription of the Greek /opos. The frequent representation of a 
cruel, brutal death in classical poetry therefore makes possible an argument 
concerning the limitations of the exhibition of death in an image. Precisely at 
the place where the discourse of Antiquity seeks to differentiate and hold apart 
the two profiles of death — death as a violent and painful process of the ma- 
terial body (xrjo) as opposed to death as an abstract concept as the “state” of 
death (@dvdroc) — death itself, as an instance of the “real,” threatens to dis- 
rupt this distinction which both makes possible and is made possible by the 
poetic medium. Lessing wishes that such a differential concept — “ein so ver- 
schiedener Begriff’ (he is writing in this passage of x19) — would have a dif- 
ferent word in every language. Lessing’s critique here is pressing up against its 
own limits, spelled out by Herder in his response of 1774: the difference does 
not only reside at the level of expression or Ausdruck, but is rather intrinsic to 
the conceptual ordering of the thing itself. 

That this historicization process — the sense that concepts do not repres- 
ent transcendent, transhistorical “ideas” — begins with Lessing can also be 
demonstrated by way of his essay “Von dem Wesen der Fabel,” where he 
writes: “Das Allgemeine existiret nur in dem Besondern.” (“The general only 
exists in the particular.”)” As in that text the general symbolic conclusions 
must be supplemented by exemp/a, and therefore must be accompanied by ex- 
amples that transcribe what is being stated, so in “Wie die Alten den Tod ge- 
bildet” the symbolic order — the place of expression, of displacement and iter- 
ibility — has engulfed death itself. For there is no transhistorical “concept” of 
death; all of our concepts are embedded in our languages. But there does 
remain this residue or trace, namely death itself as the real, inarticulable and 
unattainable Other which all historical-linguistic expressions point or refer to 
— death that eludes all linguistic fixity and determination. 

We are now in a position to identify more precisely the “semiotic” process 
in Lessing’s later writings. As a corrective to the insightful reading that semiosis 
in Lessing is restricted to the abstraction from the contingency of the material, 
a “filtering out” of the accidental and the elevation to an ideality “purified” of 
all bodily traces,” I maintain that the semiotic process in Lessing’s later work is 
marked by a profound ambivalence. “Death” is both integrated into various 
symbolic orders and deferred, interpreted as something historically and cultur- 
ally determined, and yet also as something that cannot be grasped in any na- 
tural language. Lessing’s writing continually reverberates this “death” as the 


72 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 7, p. 443. 
73 von Mücke: “The Powers of Horror and the Magic of Euphemism in Lessing’s Laokoon 
and Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet.” 
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absent (but for that reason, no less powerful) condition of the possibility of all 
of these historico-cultural figurations. Otherwise, Lessing would not have 
written “der Dichter kann den Zod noch so schmerzlich und grausam schil- 
dern” when he actually meant the process of dying and could have expressed 
himself, as he does many times in the text, precisely in this way. 

One reason for the euphemistic circumvention is certainly that it not only 
maintains the distinction between the signifier and the signified, between the 
linguistic expressions and the semiotic object /death/, but also places this 
distinction itself into the foreground. This is precisely the power of poetry 
over and against the image. Lessing derives this information from the written 
tradition, in particular, the poetry of Homer in the description of Sarpedon’s 
death in Book 16 of the Iad. Lessing requires writing and the written tradi- 
tion because it is only in and by means of this tradition that one can discern 
the distinction between jo and @davatoc. This in turn makes possible the 
hierarchy in Lessing’s judgment regarding the various media of representa- 
tion: as an image, the twin brother of sleep in Classical Antiquity is semiotic- 
ally and rhetorically superior to the Baroque skeleton precisely because the 
skeleton does not possess the required circumventive power and distance and 
remains in a sense too close to brutal death itself; as a signifier, the image of 
the skeleton almost collapses with the signified itself. In addition, Lessing un- 
derstands the image of the skeleton as a political instrument of the Ortho- 
doxy utilized to breed fear into the public, and here Lessing’s semiotic-rhetor- 
ical and political interests intersect: as a signifier, the skeleton or skull, pre- 
cisely because of its material proximity to the signified object, is rhetorically 
and politically weak. 

Not merely in the image, but also in writing, the actual moment of the 
cruel death was to be avoided according to the Greeks. Why, one may ask, the 
necessity of this “avoidance of the ominous”? According to the aesthetic 
reading performed by David Wellbery’s Lessing’s Laocoon,” one might say that 
the euphemistic circumvention of death represents an aestheticization of death, 
an idealization of the dreaded object, the elevation of a brutal materiality to 
the ideality of language. According to this analysis, poetic language is directed 
toward a dissolution of the material-spatial nexus of natural signs into a series 
of distinctive and distinguished expression unities. The best evidence for this 
argument is to be found where Lessing writes of the poet’s elevation of his 
personal abstract concept into the class of acting beings. If we follow out the 
statement, however, a mechanism of repetition and iteribility suggests itself in 
the very heart of poetic semiosis: “und das nehmliche Wort [*Tod’, R. L.] hört 


74 Wellbery: Lessing’s Laocoon, p. 69. 
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nie auf, die nehmliche Idee [‘Ruhe’ and ‘Unempfindlichkeit’, R. L.] zu erwek- 
ken.” According to the aesthetic reading, the sentence urges the distancing 
from all materiality; the word never ceases to refer to the peace and painless- 
ness of an idealized body. If we examine the form of the statement, however, 
that the word never ceases to indicate these attributes, we must say that the 
word is functioning as a protective covering, or as a medium of defense, 
against the painful and material intrusion of the image of the dying body. In a 
word, the word cannot not function to ward off this image of decay and dis- 
integration; and insofar as it cannot cease functioning in this manner, it re- 
minds the reader/viewer precisely of the body and its fragility or vulnerability. 
This repetition compulsion itself shows the double movement of semiosis re- 
ferred to above. To speak with Lacan, the positing of the material object — 
here the dying body — achieves a self-sufficient power in writing in which this 
object is simultaneously called forth and repressed. If the signifier — this eu- 
phemistic expression — does not cease to awaken this “idea” of the idealized, 
painless body, this Umschreibung, at the very moment in which death is de- 
ferred, displaced, its devastating horror held in check, actually allows us to 
contend with this brutal process, although through the somewhat disengaged 
medium of poetry. Poetic writing — for Lessing the place of the contradictory 
and the contingent — is therefore able to represent the terrifying, horrible 
death — xno — because writing at once communicates and holds at bay, sig- 
nifies and defers, represents and displaces. 

This act of circumventive euphemism is therefore not simply a destruction 
of materiality, or an aestheticization of the object, but also an historical serip- 
turalization of the signified. The Greeks not only possessed several “versions” 
of “death,” they actually submitted “death” to an articulation that is accom- 
plished in and through discourse. The very word Umschreibung already tells the 
story: it is a scriptural transformation of the object and a literal rewriting of 
literary history. 


c. Writing 


“Dieser Mann war Redner, nicht Schreiber.” This is the thesis of Walter Jens 
in an essay that attempts to trace the heterogeneous rhetorical strategies of 
Lessing’s writings. However, in order to be fair to the writer Lessing — as 
Friedrich Schlegel knew, he wasn’t merely a writer because of some lack — I 


75 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 40. 
76 Jens: “Feldziige eines Redners.” Jens: Von deutscher Rede, pp. 69-70. 
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return now to his essay on the nature of the fable, especially to the “Preface.” 
There, Lessing wrote that he had cast a critical glance at his writings and had 
decided to reject them altogether — “sie ganz zu verwerfen.”’’ He wrote that 
he had never considered them worthy enough to defend them against any- 
body. But then so many friendly readers suddenly appeared to him, and he 
undertook to “correct as much as possible” — “lieber so viel als möglich zu 
verbessern.” He found it, as we all do, more difficult than he thought: 


Anmerkungen, die man während dem Studieren macht, und nur aus Mißtrauen in 
sein Gedächtniß auf das Papier wirft, Gedanken, die man sich nur zu haben be- 
gnügt, ohne ihnen durch den Ausdruck [my emphasis] die nöthige Präcision zu ge- 
ben.” 


Notes or Anmerkungen already place us in the medium of writing. Here, it is 
not a matter of the medium of writing as a secondary, deficient, insufficient 
but necessary instrument of memory in the sense of the Platonic tradition 
through Gadamer,” but rather of the precision of the expression itself, which 
can only be achieved through the actual fact of writing, Ausdruck in this case 
does not mean the traditional rhetorical e/ocutio, but rather writing something 
down. For Lessing, the decisive moment is precisely the point of the moment 
of writing: 


So lange der Virtuose Anschläge fasset, Ideen sammlet, wählet, ordnet, in Plane 
vertheilet: so lange genießt er die sich selbst belohnenden Wollüste der Empfäng- 
niß. Aber so bald er einen Schritt weiter gehet, und Hand anleget, seine Schöpfung 
auch ausser sich darzustellen: sogleich fangen die Schmerzen der Geburt an, welchen er sich sel- 
ten ohne alle Aufmunterung unterziehet. [my emphasis]®° 


This passage can itself be read as a scripturalization of rhetoric itself, as a 
metaphoric circumvention of the often painful and creative act of writing. 


77 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 7, p. 415. 

78 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 7, p. 416: “Notes, which one makes during the process of 
study, and commits to paper only because of mistrust in the power of memory; thoughts, 
which one is merely satisfied in having, without giving them the necessary precision in the 
expression.” 

79 Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, p. 368: “Schriftlichkeit ist Selbstentfremdung, Ihre Über- 
windung, das Lesen des Textes, ist also die höchste Aufgabe des Verstehens” and p. 371: 
“Alles Schriftliche ist [...] eine Art entfremdete Rede und bedarf der Rückverwandlung der 
Zeichen in Rede und Sinn.” 

80 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 7, p. 417: “As long as the Virtuoso makes plans, collects ideas, 
selects, and orders, and divides into projects, he is still enjoying the self-compensating joys 
of the womb; but the moment he goes a step further and actually puts his hand down to 
present his creation outside of himself, then the pains of birth begin which he subjects 
himself to infrequently without any encouragement.” 
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Lessing writes of the transgression of a boundary, an injury to the law of dis- 
course. The painful process of writing is compared to that of a birth, which, 
in this equation, is at the same time a death; the death of those self-com- 
pensating joys of the womb. Lessing employs the traditional rhetorical 
structural phases — “fasset,” “sammelt,” “wählet,” “ordnet” in place of the 
rhetorical terms inventio, dispositio, elocutio — in order to literally rewrite that tra- 
dition. The joys of conception, which correspond to the rhetorical inventio, are 
brought to a halt in the moment of writing. We might, with some justification, 
say that writing punctures the otherwise pure and originary womb. The writer 
puts his/her hand to the paper — an action which puts an end to the undis- 
torted and pure Empfangniff of the old rhetoric, the pragmatic selection of 
topics and their proper expression according to a specific code. 

In our analysis of the distinction between art and poetry in Lessing’s “Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet,” we were able to show that the plastic arts repres- 
ent death in its universality, purified of all contingencies; poetry, on the other 
hand, was precisely able to present the particular, the “coincidental” of death. 
Writing is equivalent to the contamination of the dead body — Leichnam: “Ein 
todter Körper verunreinigte, nach den Begriffen der Alten, alles, was ihm 
nahe war.””' The dead body, this messy, material object, contaminated every- 
thing which was dear to the Ancient. Leichnam: according to the original ety- 
mology of the term, the covering and revealing of the dead body with a slight 
sheet which signifies that body at the very moment it conceals it. Lessing here 
stages a displacement of text and writing which transforms traditional rhet- 
oric into one of the written text. This powerful displacement of the discursive 
object, its euphemistic circumvention in writing, is quite literally an Umschrift 
— a transcriptio of the old rhetoric, its displacement into a new medium. This 
disciplinary, structural change had a specific political function: instead of 
functioning as a mere vehicle for the rhetorical placement of speech, the 
modern writer is installed as a self-conscious agent of the written.” 

This euphemistic writing gesture certainly has precedents in literary histo- 
ry and the history of rhetoric. The circumventive mode that Lessing discusses 
and employs in texts like “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet” and the essay 
“Vom Wesen der Fabel” is by no means new: it can be documented with a 
great deal of precision in Quintilian, Cicero, and, in the German speaking ter- 
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81 Ibid., vol. 11, p. 13. 

82 In his book, John Smith points out this transformative function of traditional rhetoric as 
well, and Hegel’s modern and heavily concealed appropriation of this rhetorical-hermeneu- 
tic process of Bildung in and through the confrontation with various discursive media. See 
Smith: The Spirit and its Letter, pp. 1-28. 
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ritories, in the rhetorical theory of Meyfart. According to Quintilian, peri- 
phrasis is essential when it conceals what is hateful or ugly to say, or where the 
real or literal meaning is lacking. This strategy is defined as an artful switching 
of the literal meaning of a word or expression with another: “die kunstvolle 
Vertauschung der eigentlichen Bedeutung eines Wortes oder Ausdrucks mit 
einer anderen.””** But my purpose in this section has not been to suggest a 
continuity between Lessing and the rhetorical tradition, although this is an 
important chapter in that history, but to show how Lessing, in his practice as 
a writer, actually takes up the “old” rhetoric and rewrites it, displacing it into 
the medium of the written text. His writing practice therefore marks that frac- 
ture in the history of discourse that is often referred to as the “end” of rhet- 
oric and beginning of hermeneutics and poetics. 

According to Georges Canguilhem’s pathbreaking study The Normal and 
the Pathological, the discipline of medicine also undergoes a radical transforma- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century: 
disease, pathology, and death — having often been grasped as external intru- 
sions into an otherwise healthy body, as occupying a different order of things 
outside of the “normal” writ large — are suddenly placed on the same con- 
tinuum with the organic processes of the body itself. Semiotics, in Classical 
Antiquity originally understood as symtomatology in medicine, illustrates in 
Lessing’s writing exactly the process that Canguilhem refers to in medicine: 
decay, disease, and disintegration — no longer merely “signs” of the material 
body — are suddenly allowed to appear as aspects of this bodily semiotic itself. 
Lessing’s text as a semiology of death thus prefigures a shift that was to be- 
come an established code in 1800: 


[...] an experience devoid of both age and memory knew, well before the advent 
of pathological anatomy, the way that led from health to disease, and from disease 
to death. But this relationship had never been scientifically conceived or structured 
in medical perception; at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it aquired a fi- 
gure that can be analyzed at two levels. That which we know already: death as the 


83 Ueding and Steinbrink: Grundriß der Rhetorik, pp. 266-268. 

84 Ibid., p. 268. 

85 Canguilhem: The Normal and the Pathological, pp. 40-42, here p. 42: “But just as the fol- 
lowers of Harvey and Haller ‘breathed life’ into anatomy by turning it into physiology, so 
pathology became a natural extension of physiology. The end result of this evolutionary 
process is the formation of a theory of the relations between the normal and the patholog- 
ical, according to which pathological phenomena found in living organisms are nothing 
more that quantitative variations [...] this approach is far from considering health and 
sickeness as qualitatively opposed, or as forces joined in battle.” 
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absolute point of view over life and opening on its truth. But death is also that 
against which life, in daily practice, comes up against.®® 


These signs emerge into the new discourse of the body which encompasses 
the materiality of that body — according to Foucault its “invisibility”®” — and 
the eclipse of the “legibility” of such symptoms: 


To establish these signs, artifical or natural, is to project upon the living body a 
whole network of anatomo-pathological mappings: to draw the dotted outline of 
the future autopsy. The problem, then, is to bring to the surface that which is 
layered in depth; semiology will no longer be a reading, but the set of techniques 
that make it possible to constitute a projective pathological anatomy.®® 


This new discourse of the body runs parallel to the emergence of modern 
medical science, which is no longer a theory of disease, but one of pathology. 
From the end of the eighteenth century on, the body never ceases to name 
itself as the place of this pathology, a body whose symptoms will from then 
on be described and transcribed in the archives of literature, a body whose 
opacity and materiality permits the perceptual gaze to only scan the surface.*° 
This hermeneutics of the body, however, in which its very finitude and gravity 
refer us to a thick surface profusion of signs or symptoms, is not simply a 
parallel development to the movement within the medical disciplines; they 
both belong to a more sweeping historical textualization of the body and the 
sign in which both are grasped in their materiality, opacity, and density, a tex- 
tualization that also characterizes Lessings rhetorical transcription of the rhet- 
oric of Antiquity. 


86 Foucault: The Birth of the Clinic, p. 155. 

87 Ibid., p. 181. 

88 Ibid., p. 162. 

89 Ibid., p. xii: “For Descartes and Malebranche, to see was to perceive [...] but, without strip- 
ping perception of its sensitive body, it was a matter of rendering it transparent for the ex- 
ercise of the mind: light, anterior to every gaze [...] was the element of ideality [...]. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, however, seeing consists in leaving to experience its greatest 
corporal capacity; the solidity, the obscurity, the density of things closed in upon them- 
selves, have powers of truth that they owe not to light, but to the slowness of the gaze that 
passes over them, around them.” 


CHAPTER 4 


The Parable as Performance: 
Interpretation, Cultural Transmission, and 
Political Strategy in Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise” 


Worte. Alles, was ich von jener Erfahrung mitzuteilen suchte, war 
und ist Umschreibung, Für das, was aus mir sprach, haben wir kei- 
nen Namen. Ich war sein Mund, nicht freiwillig. [...]. Für die 
Griechen gibt es nur entweder Wahrheit oder Lüge, richug oder 
falsch, Sieg oder Niederlage, Freund oder Feind, Leben oder Tod. 
{...] Was nicht sichtbar, riechbar, hörbar, tastbar ist, ist nicht vorhan- 
den. Es ist das andere, [...] das Dritte, das es nach ihrer Meinung 
überhaupt nicht gibt, das lächelnde Lebendige, das imstande ist, sich 
immer wieder aus sich selbst hervorzubringen, das Ungetrennte, 
Geist im Leben, Leben im Geist. 

Christa Wolf, Kassandra' 


John Sayles’ film Matewan (1987) stages the performative force of the parable. 
Under the monitor of the company guards sent to destroy the union’s efforts 
at organization, Daniel, the young son of a dead miner delivers a stunning 
parable at church that effectively circumvents the surveillance and machina- 
tions of the guards and delivers the message to the union workers that the 
charges brought against the head union organizer disseminated by the guards 
and fed to the workers are a lie. In the medium of the parable — the perform- 
ative rhetorical device par excellence — the union men and the townspeople are 
brought to an understanding and, more importantly, to action. As a coded 


1 Wolf: Kassandra: Erzählung, pp. 121-122 — Wolf: Cassandra. A Novel and Four Essays, p. 106: 
“Words. Everything I tried to convey about that experience was, and is, paraphrase. We 
have no name for what spoke out of me. I was its mouth, and not of my own free will [...]. 
For the Greeks, there is no alternative but either truth or lies, right or wrong, victory or de- 
feat, friend or enemy, life or death. [...] What cannot be seen, heard, smelled, touched, does 
not exist. It is the other alternative that they crush between their clear-cut distinctions, the 
third alternative, which in their view does not exist, the smiling vital force that is able to 
generate itself from itself over and over: the undivided, spirit in life, life in spirit.” 
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transcription of a political message, Sayles utilizes the scene of the parable in 
Matewan to show how one can speak around or circumlocute power, to dem- 
onstrate that the parable is designed not so much for contemplation, but for 
interpretive intervention. Speaking from the Petriarchs, the story of Joseph 
from the Old Testament, Daniel delivers a communicative action that saves 
Joe and undermines the company system’s control of power. 

In Rettung des Inepti Religiosi, Lessing advised the interpreter to read the 
Bible just as one read Livy, in other words, to read the Holy Scripture just as 
one reads historical texts: “Lies die Bibel, nicht anders als du den Livius [...] 
liesest.”” Was he merely stating that the interpretation of Scripture should 
proceed in the same way as the interpretation common to all other books? 
Was he simply following the historical-grammatical school of Carl August 
Gottlieb Keil and Johann August Ernesti in Germany, and John Toland in 
England, who insisted on an interpretation of the Bible in accordance with 
the principles of philological text-criticism? Was Lessing simply reiterating Jo- 
hann Salomo Semler’s critique of the unity of the canon? or was he asserting 
something fundamentally different, namely, that Religious tradition and scrip- 
ture are not essentially different from any other form of cultural transmission, 
and that one should therefore read the Bible as an historical artifact, as a 
secular product of cultural tradition? I shall argue that Lessing sought to de- 
fend this second, more radical proposition; that Lessing was not only inter- 
ested in the problem of interpretation from a secular standpoint, but that he 
formulated, in the indirect form of the Parable, an essentially political form of 
what might be termed ‘hermeneutic intervention.’ By historicizing the claim 
to truth, maintaining the importance of interpretive conflict, and questioning 
the distinction between the interpretation of ‘sacred’ scripture and ‘profane’ 
text, Lessing created the discursive possibility of secular ‘reading’ as a process 
of historically situated individuals who, at least in principle, could make in- 
commensurable, yet equally justified claims regarding texts and the cultural 
transmission of history. In Nathan, this hermeneutic intervention — perpetual 
interpretive application in the form of interpretive actions — became a political 
strategy, insofar as the Parable of the Rings turns out to be the basis of the 
bond between Nathan, the narrator and interpreter of the Parable, and polit- 
ical authority, embodied in the figure of Sultan Saladin. 

One might ask why Lessing’s hermeneutics has remained outside of the 
‘mainstream’ of scholarship on the history of hermeneutics. We do not, for 
instance, find Lessing in most accounts of the development of hermeneutic 


2 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 340. References to Nathan der Weise are given according to 
act, scene and lines in Volume 3 of this edition. 
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theory in the eighteenth century.” The answer appears simple: Lessing did not 
produce an explicit hermeneutics, a systematic theory of interpretation. The 
first instance of a systematic hermeneutics — a hermeneutics in Gadamer’s 
sense — is usually cited in the texts of Schleiermacher.* Yet Herder, whose 
statements on interpretation are scattered throughout his writings and found 
no systematic formulation, is recognized within the hermeneutic tradition;? 
and Friedrich Schlegel is probably responsible for much of the interesting 
theory in Schleiermacher’s system, having written his Philosophie der Philologie 
1797-1802,° well before Schleiermacher’s hermeneutic Entwürfe. So why has 
Lessing been ignored? His lack of a systematic theory of interpretation can- 
not account for this omission. I shall urge that Lessing produced a complex 
hermeneutics that could not be easily incorporated into developmental de- 
scriptions that borrow their underlying assumption from traditional Geistes- 
geschichte or the History of Ideas. I shall suggest that his hermeneutics reflects 
on and questions some of the basic premises of eighteenth century 
hermeneutic theory: the distinction between the literal-grammatical sense of 
the text and its figural meaning; the insistence of a fundamental, underlying 
spirit of the text (Gers?) distinct from its specific interpretation or use; the em- 
phasis on grammatical explication over application; and, finally, the supposed 
unity and authority of the Western Tradition.” While recent critics such as 
Horst Steinmetz, Peter Michelsen, Joachim Birke and Klaus Bohnen have dis- 
cussed Lessing’s critical theory and practice,® and Dieter Kimpel has adduced 


3 Dilthey: Leben Schleiermachers 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers System als Philosophie und Theologie — 
Gesammelte Schriften vol. 14; Wach: Das Verstehen: Grundzüge der hermeneutischen Theorie, Ebe- 
ling: “Hermeneutik.” Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart vol. 3, pp. 242-262, Gadamer: 
Wahrheit und Methode. Even Weimar: Historische Einleitung zur literaturwissenschaftlichen 
Hermeneutik (1975) mentions Lessing only in passing. 

4 See Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 172-184; Frank: Das individuelle Allgemeine: Text- 
strukturierung und -Interpretation nach Schleiermacher, pp. 99-126. 

5 Irmscher: “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” pp. 21-49. Also instructive on this as- 
pect of Herder’s thought is Heinrich Bosse: “Herder.” Turk, ed., Klassiker der Literaturtheorie 
von Boileau bis Barthes, pp. 78-91. 

6 Schlegel: “Zur Philologie I & II.” Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, pp. 33-81. 

Leventhal: “The Emergence of Philological Discourse in Germany 1770-1810.” 

8 Of the numerous studies and articles on Lessing as a critic, I mention only the most critical: 
Steinmetz: “Der Kritiker Lessing. Zur Form und Methode der Hamburgischen Dramaturgie,” 
pp. 30-48; Birke: “Der junge Lessing als Kritiker Gottscheds,” pp. 392-404; Michelsen: 
“Der Kritiker des Details. Lessing in den Briefen die Neueste Literatur betreffend”; Bohnen: 
Geist und Buchstabe: Zum Prinzip des kritischen Verfahrens in Lessings literaturasthetischen und theo- 
logischen Schriften, and finally Steinmetz: “G. E. Lessing: Über die Aktualität eines umstritte- 
nen Kritikers.” Edward Harris and Richard Schade, eds., Lessing in heutiger Sicht, pp. 11-36. 
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arguments linking Lessing to the tradition of philosophical hermeneutics,? the 
question of Lessing’s specific theory of cultural transmission and interpreta- 
tion remains open. I intend to provide a partial, tentative answer to this ques- 
tion by examining the implicit hermeneutics of Lessing’s Parable of the Ring 
in Nathan der Weise. 


1. The Politics of Interpretation 


Lessing’s concern with the problems of interpretation is strongly related to 
his critical strategy. Let us recall the decisive quotation from Anti-Goeze 8, in 
which Lessing articulated his own critical practice, his own method of com- 
munication and polemical provocation: 


Was meine Art zu streiten anbelangt, nach welcher ich nicht sowohl den Verstand 
meiner Leser durch Griinde zu tiberzeugen, sondern mich ihrer Phantasie durch 
allerhand unerwartete Bilder und Anspielungen zu bemächtigen suchen soll: so 
habe ich mich schon zur Hälfte darüber erklärt [Anti-Goeze 2]. Ich suche aller- 
dings, durch die Phantasie mit, auf den Verstand meiner Leser zu wirken. Ich halte 
es nicht allein für nützlich, sondern auch für nothwendig, Gründe in Bilder zu 
kleiden; und alle die Nebenbegriffe, welche die einen oder die andern erwecken, 
durch Anspielungen zu bezeichnen.'? 


and Lessing continues: 


[...] auch da, wo ich mit Worten am meisten spiele, ich dennoch nicht mit leeren 
Worten spiele; daß überall ein guter triftiger Sinn zum Grunde liegt, auch wenn 
nichts als lauter Aegyptische Gryllen und Chinesische Fratzenhäuserchen daraus 
emporsteigen."! 


In Chapter 3, we showed that Lessing’s use of images and allusions to effect 
the understanding of the reader circuitously through the imagination fulfilled 
not only a rhetorical function in activating a critical sensibility, it also served a 
crucial political function; Lessing could write ‘around’ his actual intended op- 
ponent, circumlocute the object of criticism, and render it all the more 


9 Kimpel: “Lessings Hermeneutik.” Kimpel’ article, the only one specifically on Lessing's 
hermeneutics, forcefully shows Lessing’s departure from the interpretive principles of the 
early Enlightenment, and his position within hermeneutic thought from Aristotle to Leib- 
niz. He argues that tradition, norm and authority are not to be mechanistically affirmed or 
negated in Lessing’s hermeneutics, but rather are to be appropriated and utilized for the 
purpose of activating Se/bstdenken, which he sees in the tradition of Leibniz’ apperceptio. 

10 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, pp. 188-189: translation see chapter 3, note 27. 
11 Ibid., p. 191; translation see note 28, chapter 3. 
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present through its absence. The rhetorical device of circumlocution through 
which the critic effects the understanding of the reader produced the inter- 
pretive area in which the receptive reader is transformed into a critical, pro- 
ductive reader — “einen denkenden Leser.”'? The requirement of systematic 
theory is abandoned in favor of discursive conflict that produces critical re- 
flection, as we read in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie: 


Ich bin also nicht verpflichtet, alle die Schwierigkeiten aufzulösen, die ich mache. 
Meine Gedanken mögen immer sich weniger zu verbinden, ja wohl gar sich zu 
widersprechen scheinen: wenn es denn nur Gedanken sind, bey welchen sie Stoff 
finden, selbst zu denken.” 


While Lessing might “play with words,” he does not “play with empty 
words,” but words that produce meanings the reader must participate in, en- 
hance, complete, and act upon. His irony is to be taken seriously; his ‘play 
with words’ sought to incite the reader to formulate a convincing and cogent 
argument — the interpretive equivalent of “ein gut triftiger Sinn” — in opposi- 
tion to timeless, dogmatic truth or sacred meaning. It was this “einverleibte 
lebendige dramatische, dialektische und dialogische Geist””'* of Lessing’s style 
that so influenced Friedrich Schlegel and the early Romantics, and which 
made Lessing one of the paramount stylists of modern essayistic writing. 

On July 6, 1778, Lessing was forbidden to continue Zur Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur: Aus den Schätzen der Flerzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfenbüttel, in which he 
had published Reimarus’ fragments and his own Gegensätze des Flerausgebers, 
and on August 3, 1778 he was forbidden to publish anything concerning the 
Fragmentenstreit outside of Braunschweig without the written permission from 
the Government. This came as no surprise to Lessing, and one might spec- 
ulate that it was his intention to continue to publish polemics against the or- 
thodoxy — Eine Duplik (1778), Axiomata (simultaneously with Eine Parabel, 
1778), Anti-Goeze (April-July 1778), Notige Antwort auf eine sehr unnötige Frage 
(July 1778) — until he was censored, in other words, right up to the threshold 
where religious orthodoxy and political power coincided, up to the limit of 
what could be written in a public forum. On September 6, 1778, Lessing 


12 Ibid., vol. 12, p. 254. 

13 Ibid., vol. 10, pp. 187-88: “I am not obligated to solve all of the difficulties that I create. 
My thoughts might connect less and less, indeed, they might even appear to contradict one 
another; if only they are thoughts in terms of which my readers find material to think for 
themselves.” 

14 Schlegel: “Lessings Gedanken und Meinungen.” Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 3, pp. 
46-102, specifically p. 50: “[...] the embodied vivacious dramatic, dialectical and dialogical 
spirit.” 
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wrote to Elise Reimarus: “Ich muß versuchen, ob man mich auf meiner alten 
Kanzel, auf dem Theater wenigstens, noch ungestört will predigen lassen.”'® 
This letter, and the fact that Lessing wrote to his brother Karl that he revived 
the plan of Nathan at least in part because it occurred to him that in this form 
he could outflank his opponent — “dem Feinde auf einer andern Seite damit 
in die Flanke fallen könne”'* — has caused the scholarship to interpret Nathan 
der Weise as a poetic rejoinder in the debate with Goeze, and in connection 
with Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts and its projection of an education of the 
human race beyond Christianity and Judaism, toward a third age, a new gos- 
pel.'” Certainly, the material evidence supports such an interpretation. And 
yet, as Heinz Politzer and Benjamin Bennett’? have pointed out, there are too 
many inconsistencies and incongruities within Nathan and between the play 
and the theoretical and polemical writings for us to opt for a clear, univocal 
application of insights gleaned from Lessing’s other work for the interpreta- 
tion of Nathan. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to reexamine the validity of attempts to 
read Nathan in the light of the Fragmentenstreit or the Erziehung, nor is my in- 
tention to argue for or against one of the existing positions. Rather, I propose 
to approach the center of the drama within the conceptual framework of 
hermeneutics in order to discern the interpretive strategy indicated in the text 
and its relation to Lessing’s critical strategy in general. If one is justified in 
rendering Lessing’s implicit hermeneutics a component of his critical proced- 
ure, then it is also not only legitimate, but necessary, to articulate this 
hermeneutics in its political implications. 

The political import of Lessing’s constellation of critical reading, interpre- 
tation and cultural transmission must be given a more adequate profile. The 
texts Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet: Eine Untersuchung (1769) and the Anti- 
quarische Briefe (1769) afford the reader some insight into the connection be- 
tween the use of poetic, or critical circumlocution and metaphoric displace- 
ment on the one hand, and the increasing politicization of interpretation in 
Lessing’s work in the course of the controversy with Goeze. In the earlier es- 


15 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 18, p. 287. 

16 Letter of November 7, 1778; ibid., p. 292. 

17 Loeb: “Ringparabel und Erziehung: Widerspruch oder Ergänzung?” 

18 Politzer: “Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen,” pp. 161-177 raises objections to a direct 
application of the theoretical texts for an interpretation of Nathan. Benjamin Bennett: 
“Reason, Error and the Shape of History” begins by revealing the apparent incongruencies 
between Lessing’s conception of humanity and the necessity of cultural difference and er- 
ror, that is, between the purported meaning of the Erziehung and the actual problematics of 
historical development. 
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say, Lessing identifies the euphemistic gesture, the poetic transcription (Um- 
schreibung), a circumlocution of ‘death’ in Classical Antiquity. Greek culture 
utilized ‘sleep’ as a rhetorical circumvention of ‘death, according to Lessing, 
in order to avoid the direct representation of the ominous.'” Is it merely coin- 
cidental that Lessing employs an almost identical critical strategy — circum- 
vention through poetic transcription, metaphoric displacement, oblique cri- 
ticism that essentially writes ‘around’ its object instead of confronting it head 
on — in the controversy with Klotz and the Fragmentenstreit with Goeze? Inter- 
pretation, or philological necrophilia, must maintain the possibility of a kind 
of conversation with the dead; it holds open the possibility of a new significa- 
tion, an alternative reading. Critical interpretation thus symbolically wards off 
the decay and death of vital, dialogical reading that threatens the critical proc- 
ess. It does so precisely by writing around the authority of tradition, ‘tran- 
scribing’ that tradition in the sense of Umschreibung or Umschrift in order to 
maintain its communicative possibility. The Antiquarische Briefe (1768) articu- 
late the inherent ambiguity of language and the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of a univocal interpretation (eindeutige Lesart). In the thirty-eighth letter, Les- 
sing argues that Grammar, previously the firm basis for philological inter- 
pretation, could no longer be considered an absolute hermeneutic criterion: 
“[...] weder die Grammatik, noch die Sache, können für dieses oder für jenes 
entscheiden: alle hermeneutische Mittel, die uns die Stelle selbst anbietet, sind 
vergebens. Ich durfte also unter beiden Auslegungen wählen.”?° This anticip- 
ates Friedrich Schlegels explicit claim, made in the Philological Notebooks 
(1797), and discussed at length in Chapter 8, that grammar cannot serve as 
the foundation precisely because it requires a prior interpretive or hermeneutic 
entrance or access into itself. Truth, for Lessing, had become a problem of 
interpretation, which in turn shifted from being a matter of abstract ‘scholar- 
ship’ and learned ‘science’ to a hermeneutic confrontation with actual, histor- 
ical tradition and textual authority. Interpretation became an explicit, overt 
political phenomenon.” 


19 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, pp. 42-43, and p. 45. 

20 Ibid., vol. 10, p. 349. 

21 On the politicization of critique, poetics and rhetoric, see Koselleck: Kritik und Krise: Zur 
Pathogenese der bürgerlichen Welt, Vierhaus: “Politisches Bewußtsein in Deutschland vor 1789,” 
pp. 175-196; Jäger: Politische Kategorien in der Poetik und Rhetorik in der zweiten Hälfte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts and Röttgers: Kritik und Praxis, pp. 69, 71, 112. 
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2. Losing Ground, or Automatic vs. Manual Transmission 


In the structure of Nathan, the Parable of the Rings is situated at a decisive 
crossroads and quite literally at the very center of the play; Nathan is called 
upon because the Sultan Saladin needs money, and required to confess which 
religion he believes to be the ‘correct’ or ‘true’ religion, i.e. whether he re- 
mains committed to the Jewish faith. From its very inception, the dialogue 
between the two is a matter of reasons, basis, foundations of belief (Gründe): 


[...] Ein Mann, wie du, bleibt da 

Nicht stehen, wo der Zufall der Geburth 

Ihn hingeworfen: oder wenn er bleibt, 

Bleibt er aus Einsicht, Gründen, Wahl des Bessern. 
Wohlan! so theile deine Einsicht mir 

Dann mit. Laß mich die Gründe hören [...] 

[...]. Laß mich die Wahl, die diese Gründe 

Bestimmt, — versteht sich, im Vertrauen — wissen, 
Damit ich sie zu meiner mache. [...] (III, v, 329-338) ?? 


The use of the term Grund is a conspicuous play on the early Enlightenment 
obsession with Reason, and the search for ‘sufficient reason, as a ‘cause’ or 
‘foundation, and the use of the term in the sense of the ‘basis’ for belief.” It 
is also an allusion to the hermeneutic principles (bermeneutische Gründe) dis- 
cussed widely in Enlightenment interpretation-theory: grammar, the scopus of 
the text, the genre, the purpose of the author, the logical connection of the 
signs, the rhetorical structuring of the speech or text, and the correct usage of 
the learned language or Sprachgebrauch, as discussed in Chapter 2. Lessing’ 
irony is directed not only against Wolff and systematic School-Philosophy 
with its insistence on apodictically certain foundations, but against theological 
and philological hermeneutics and the ‘scholarly’ explanation of texts on the 
basis of abstract, absolute, fundamental principles. 

The dialogical framework requires Nathan to tell the truth, for the Sultan 
has sworn secrecy. Nathan realizes his predicament; he cannot play the part of 
the Stockjude, for he does not simply continue to be a Jew out of respect for 
tradition, or because he belongs to the historico-cultural heritage. And he 
cannot cease to be a Jew, for it is an inextricable part of his very being, If he 


22 “A man like you won’t remain / there where the accident of birth / threw him: or, if he 
stays, / it will be out of insight, reasons, choice of the better. / Well, then, let me know / 
your insight! Let me hear your reasons [...] / Tell me — in confidence, of course, — / the 
choice, determined by these reasons for your choice / that I can also make it mine. [...]” 

23 Böhler: “Lessings Nathan der Weise als Spiel vom Grund.” 
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were to level the differences between the religions completely, the question 
would arise: why not Moslem? or Christian? The crucial point here is that 
Nathan refuses to accept the idea that it makes absolutely no difference what 
religion one chooses. Nathan must maintain that there are indeed important 
historical and cultural differences between the three religions; yet there is a 
commonality — not already existing or given, but still to be achieved — that 
unites these different traditions and makes coexistence possible. A central 
theme of the Parable is therefore that of the identity of and difference be- 
tween various historico-cultural traditions, and the problem of the meaning of 
such tradition in the present. In a brilliant role play, the Sultan Saladin sud- 
denly becomes the seeker of truth, the one wishing to explore the truth to its 
very foundations, whereas Nathan was thinking he only wanted money; in- 
deed, Nathan asks “Wer ist denn hier Jude?/ Ich oder er?” (III, vi, 359-360) 
This play on the identity and difference of the two characters — Nathan and 
the Sultan, the Jew and the Moslem - articulates the problem in terms of the 
proximity of money and truth: what is the true currency? the age old currency 
that is weighed and measured or the new money that is simply manufactured, 
printed, receives its value by a stamp? Shall Nathan decide in favor of the his- 
torical tradition and his true religion or the exigencies of economy, practic- 
ality, assimilation? Prior to the introduction of the Parable, Lessing constructs 
a moral, ethical and political-economic dilemma that requires an answer. Be- 
cause of the very structure of the question, the answer required must some- 
how circumvent both blind obedience to religious-historical tradition for its 
own sake, and the negation of such tradition in favor of a purely secularized, 
modern, and pragmatic stance based on economy and the new money. 
Nathan must invent an answer that does justice to tradition and progress, his- 
tory and the future, religiosity and economy, without falling prey to the purely 
dogmatic reliance on “reasons” (Gründe) or merely pragmatic considerations 
of economy. The reversal of roles and the question of truth and reasons 
forces Nathan to adopt a careful strategy, one which will create the desired ef- 
fect of convincing the Sultan of the legitimacy and justification of each reli- 
gion, while not erasing the important differences in history and tradition that 
exist in a historically constituted world, a world not ‘given,’ but ‘interpreted’ at 
all points. 

The Parable is thus in part a rhetorical device, a diversionary tactic if one 
will, which has the function of directing the focus away from the question of 
the one ‘true’ belief or religion and redirecting focus toward the question of 
the basis for any belief whatsoever. The departure from the question of the 
‘true’ religion implies a recognition of cultural contingency in matters of be- 
lief and value in which the search for necessary, historical grounds for truth is 
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given up. But the successful narration of the little story (Geschichtchen) has sev- 
eral presuppositions that must be produced in the preliminary dialogue: first, 
Nathan must be convinced that the Sultan is capable of receiving the story, 
that he is open to a literary and historical communication of this sort; sec- 
ondly, Nathan must also be convinced that the Sultan might indeed be per- 
suaded by the little tale. The dialogical situation therefore constructs a com- 
plicity between Saladin’s need for currency, money, the new wealth, and his re- 
ceptivity to a parabolic narrative. What does wealth, finance, currency have to 
do with telling stories? Rather than framing the problem of interpretation 
within the metaphor of economy, as was widely practiced in Enlightenment 
culture, I shall suggest that Lessing was actually posing the questions of 
economy, articulating its narrative and interpretive structure; ‘investment’ or 
‘financing’ depends on the credibility and persuasive force of a story, in this 
case the Parable. It is no coincidence that the Parable operates within the 
symbolic structure of inheritance; for the recipients are bound to wealth and 
power in anything but an arbitrary manner. The Parable underscores that a 
critique of tradition and transmission still moves within the boundaries of this 
‘inheritance’ Finally, Nathan must be assured of secrecy, and trust that the 
Sultan will not use the story against him; the authority must ensure the integ- 
rity of the dialogue, its elevation above matters of power and economy in or- 
der to succeed in the task of procuring funds. As these are confirmed in the 
course of the drama (III, vi), Nathan can begin the story. 

Critics have pointed to the significance of the fact that the play is set in 
Jerusalem in the Middle Ages, and that the Parable of the Rings is also set in 
the East.?* In the Parable, however, it is a historical Orient that appears, one 
distanced even further from the Enlightenment of Western Europe and Ger- 
many. As the drama stands in a mediating position between Orient and Occi- 
dent, so the Parable occurs in a temporal mediation between a Golden Age of 
the past and the projection of a future age of Enlightenment. In the course of 
the Parable, this historical-cultural difference actually becomes a hermeneutic 
question as to the possibility of the transmission and interpretation of histor- 
ical culture in general. The Parable begins in the depths of time “Vor 
grauen Jahren [...]” (TI, vii, 395) but how is this beginning to be con- 
ceived? Is it not an origin without origin? Even if we assume that a triadic un- 
derstanding of history is operative here as elsewhere in eighteenth century 
historical theory, and thus that an early medieval Orient functions in a mediat- 
ing position between the Golden Age of Classical Antiquity and a new, en- 


24 Politzer: “Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen,” p. 165. 
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lightened age projected in the future,” it would still be difficult to identify the 
origin of the Parable. It is neither pre-historical and archaic, nor identical with 
any specific historical time; as Stuart Atkins suggested, the Ring itself has nei- 
ther a natural nor a supernatural origin,” and we might extend this insight to 
the Parable as a whole. The Parable begins with an origin between myth and 
history, which is to say that, strictly speaking, it repudiates the very idea of 
‘origin’. Rather, the Parable effectively subverts the very idea of origin, as it 
does the notion of sufficient reason or causality (Grund), the notions of justi- 
fication and proof. The indeterminacy of the origin (Grund), the inability to 
specify an ‘origin,’ is simultaneously the origin of the indeterminacy of the 
‘true’ religion, the ‘true’ belief, because according to the early Enlightenment 
discipline of Reason, without a distinct notion of origin, no justification is 
possible. Lessing, who opted for a position beyond orthodoxy and deism, 
beyond dogmatic adherence to Scripture and any attempt at a purely rational 
religion or Glaubenswissenschaft with its own rational foundations (Vernunft- 
gründe), sought to show how both relied on a notion of ‘origin’; the Orthodoxy 
claimed the absolute legitimacy of the scripture as the basis and origin of be- 
lief, regardless of inherent contradictions in the Gospels and in the Story of 
Resurrection, and the Deists rejected this belief and sought to ground religion 
in reason alone, to create a science of belief which presupposed only reason 
as the true origin of all religion. In both cases, an ‘origin’ was assumed, a basis 
(Grund) was presupposed, a claim to privileged knowledge and authority in- 
voked. Lessing countered this move by playing with the very notions of ‘ori- 
gin’ and ‘reason, questioning the Grund as to its very possibility, and thus un- 
derscoring the problematic status of any claim to origin or ‘foundation’ in 
questions of belief and historically transmitted, religious or cultural tradition.”’ 

Therefore the reader does not know the ‘foundation’ or ‘origin’ of the 
Ring, its precise arché or, for that matter, its Ze/os, its ‘true’ goal or destiny. 
Moreover, it is not the ring itself, but the aesthetically beautiful opal stone 


25 The triadic conception of history has a strong presence in eighteenth century historical 
theory from Winckelmann to Lessing, Kant and Fr. Schlegel. See Peter: Stadien der Auf- 
klärung. Moral und Politik bei Lessing, Novalis und Friedrich Schlegel, Mahl: Die Idee des goldenen 
Zeitalters im Werk des Novalis. Studien zur Wesensbestimmung der frühromantischen Utopie und zu 
ihren ideengeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen and Mähl: “Der poetische Staat: Utopie und Utopie- 
reflexion bei den Frühromantikern,” pp. 275-279. 

26 Atkins: “The Parable of the Rings in Lessing’s Nathan,” pp. 259-267. 

27 Böhler: “Lessings Nathan der Weise als Spiel vom Grund,” p. 139. Böhler’s interesting analy- 
sis focuses on the Grund as a logical, epistemological and metaphysical determinant, 
whereas my discussion centers upon the notion of Grund as a hermeneutical foundation in 
the sense it is used by Johann Martin Chladenius and Georg Friedrich Mei 
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that possessed the magical power, and then only for the person who wore the 
ring with a certain conviction, a powerful belief: 


[...] Der Stein war ein 

Opal, der hundert schöne Farben spielte, 

Und hatte die geheime Kraft, vor Gott 

Und Menschen angenehm zu machen, wer 

In dieser Zuversicht ihn trug, [...]” (III, vii, 397-401) 


The fact that the conviction or belief must already be presupposed, that the 
magical power of the ring is based on trust, faith, reliance on the ring’s power 
(Zuversicht), remains decisive, for it indicates that it is not the substance or ma- 
teriality of the ring itself, not the physical existence of the Ring as absolute 
basis, as Grund, but the power endowed through faith and belief that deter- 
mines the actual power of the ring. The emphasis is thereby displaced from 
the magical power of the ring itself to the magical power of the belief, trust 
and faith of human beings; indeed, one could say that the power of the ring és 
the power of human beings to believe, often without sufficient reason or 
compelling historical evidence, and often in the absence of written religious 
authority. The opal that plays a hundred beautiful colors (“Der Stein war ein 
Opal, der hundert schöne Farben spielte”) undermines even its own ‘origin’ 
or ‘foundation’ that might provide the basis for an absolutely determinant, 
univocal meaning, The aesthetic character of the ring, the iridescent modula- 
tion between the stone itself and its relation to the subject thwarts any at- 
tempt to locate the basis of its power. Lessing’s choice of the opal is not arbit- 
rary; in the Antiquarische Briefe (40th letter), Lessing discussed the special sta- 
tus of the opal in connection with the Compositores gemmarum: 


Eine unaussprechliche Schwierigkeit, einem Dinge einen Werth zu setzen, was kei- 
nen bestimmten Werth haben kann! [...] Denn da der Opal keine bestimmte 
Farbe hat, sondern mehr als eine zeiget, so wie man ihn wendet und die Licht- 
strahlen sich durch ihn brechen: so muß ihm sein Platz bey andern farbigen Stei- 
nen sehr schwer anzuweisen seyn [...].?® 


The opal resists precise determination because of its manifold irradiation pat- 
tern. It cannot be assigned an absolute ‘value’ precisely because its very exist- 
ence depends on its particular positionality and application. 


28 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 10, pp. 360-361: “It is an inexpressable difficulty to place a 
value on something that is simply incapable of having a specific, determinate value. For be- 
cause the opal does not have a single color, but rather shows more than one depending on 
how one turns it and how the rays of light cut through it, it must be difficult to indicate its 
‘place’ among other colorful stones.” 
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3. An Ethics of Reading: The Moral is the Political 


The Parable of the Rings has a structure that reveals four distinct sections: 
first, (1) the quasi-archaic or paramythic beginning, locating the ‘origin’ some- 
where between myth and human history; secondly, (2) a historical-psycholo- 
gical section in which we encounter the story of the father, who, because of a 
“fromme Schwachheit,” is unable to choose the son to inherit the ring, and 
has two copies made and gives all three sons a ring in the trust that each is 
the real ring; thirdly, (3) there is what has been referred to as a theoretical in- 
sert,” in which Nathan is asked to draw the connection between the story 
and the original question posed by Saladin as to the ‘true’ belief; finally, (4) 
there is the juridical ‘hearing’ in which the sons appear before a judge and 
state their claims regarding the possession of the true ring. This structural in- 
sight remains important for our purposes as well, for the structural phases of 
the Parable reveal remarkable parallels to the interpretive process of history, 
tradition and texts: (1) the positing of an origin — either the authorial inten- 
tion (Absicht des Verfassers) or, in post-romantic critical tradition, the intention 
of the work (Absicht des Werkes) — which in the case of the Parable is not a 
genuine origin at all; (2) the reconstruction of a story (the historical-psycho- 
logical account of the father and his three sons), which parallels the restora- 
tive function of Kritik as a reconstruction of the text itself, its grammar and 
style; (3) the theoretical insert in which Nathan serves as interlocuter between 
the Sultan and the Parable, and relates the Parable to the problem of tradition, 
cultural transmission and belief, which is equivalent to an application of the 
‘meaning’ of a text for the present, its contemporary significance; and finally, 
(4) the judgement’ or evaluation, which attempts to discern whether or not 
there has been an effective linkage between the intention, reconstruction and 
application in the interpretive process. The structure of the Parable thus im- 
itates, and in fact parodies, the teaching of the fourfold sense of texts, and 
creates in its place a secular interpretive process consisting of four structural 
phases, two of which — the level of literal meaning and the ultimate mystical 
sense — have been called into question by the text. These two levels of inter- 
pretation are not obliterated, but rather invoked by the Parable only to be 
placed under erasure and suspended through the parabolic indeterminacy of 
arche and telos. The structure of the Parable as a poetic instance of the 
hermeneutic teaching of the four-fold sense of texts can be depicted in the 
following way: 


29 Demetz: “Lessings Nathan der Weise: Wirklichkeiten und Wirklichkeit,” pp. 147-154. 
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Traditional Exegesis Structural Phase Philological Interpretation and 
Fourfold Hermeneutics Analogue History in Lessing’s Nathan 


I. Literal-Grammatical | Origin Original text and origin of 
history or story questioned 
in the parable 


II. Allegorical Textual recon- System or code of trans- 
struction from missions; clearly distin- 
specific code guished ring and univocal 

father-son relation 

II. Moral Application ofthe | Higher and Nathan’ ‘application’ or 
meaning of the Lower the theoretical insert in 
text to concrete Criticism which he interprets the 
situation tale; on the level of fabula, 

the application of each son 
to effect good deeds and 
thus fulfill the mandate 

of the ‘original’ ring 

IV. Anagogical The court of Hermeneutics | The final judgment de- 
interpretation; the ferred and suspended be- 
ultimate spiritual yond time. No ultimate 
or mystical sense judgment in human history 
of the text and no finality to the 

interpretive process 


This structure bears a striking resemblance to the levels of interpretation dis- 
cussed by Frederic Jameson in The Political Unconscious,° where he develops a 
marxist hermeneutics from the traditional model of scriptural interpretation — 
with the important and obvious difference that the highest level, the anagog- 
ical or ‘political,’ is suspended. In human history, there can be no certainty as 
to the anagogical sense; Lessing thus questioned any ultimate ‘political’ sense 
(in Jameson’s scheme) beyond the moral level. The ‘political’ should, indeed must 
be an extension of the ‘moral,’ and the moral actions performed by active in- 


30 Jameson: The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act, specifically Chapter 1, 
“On Interpretation,” pp. 30-36. 
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terpreters become ‘political’ actions (as in fact Lessing’s interpretations’ were 
political) insofar as they intervene in the use of tradition through the specific 
application of what is historically transmitted.*' In Nathan, the Parable achieves 
only formal closure; the actual judgement or ultimate sense is deferred. How- 
ever, as the question of ‘origin’ is ironically left open in the Parable, the judge- 
ment is displaced by the advice of the court, to be reviewed by another judge 
“über tausend tausend Jahre.” (III, vii, 534) The Parable thus has a specific 
closure, but it is a closure which self-consciously plays with the very possibil- 
ity of ‘closure’ in the realm of historical interpretation. Under the sign of a 
discourse beyond time and history, the reader returns to the mysterious ‘ori- 
gin’ at the beginning of the Parable. Before considering the implications and 
consequences for interpretation theory, it is necessary to articulate the second 
structural phase of the Parable — the historical narrative of the Father. 

If the primary section concerning the mysterious ‘origin’ projects an ideal 
historical continuum in which the ring is passed on from one generation to 
the next on the basis of the father’s clearly distinguished love for the most 
obedient son, the second section breaks this continuum and posits a father 
with three sons, equally obedient, and equally loved by him. The inability to 
discern difference, a rupture in the previously flawless continuity, marks the 
emergence of history and the problem of historical-cultural transmission; if 
the chosen one cannot be differentiated, then there exists not only a problem 
of how the tradition is to be continued, but how later generations are to jus- 
tify their own, specific interpretations of this history. But while the leveling of 
differences between the sons might indicate pure crisis in the Girardian sense, 
a crisis, one could say, of the absence of the chosen bearer of cultural author- 
ity,” Lessing constructs a dialectic of identity and difference; the sons achieve 


31 The term ‘political’ is employed here in the sense in which it has been used by recent histo- 
riography of the Enlightenment and the theory of intellectual history. In particular, I would 
cite the following works: Koselleck: Kritik und Krise and his: “Begriffsgeschichte and Social 
History.” Koselleck: Futures Past: On the Semantics of Historical Time, pp. 73-91; Pocock: 
“Languages and their Implications.” Pocock: Politics, Language, and Time: Essays on Political 
Thought and History, pp. 4-38; Skinner: “Meaning and Understanding in the History of 
Ideas,” pp. 3-53; LaCapra: “Rhetoric and History.” LaCapra: History and Criticism, pp. 
36-39. While I understand interpretation to be implicated in political discourse and thus to 
be a political ‘strategy, I should stress that my task here is interpretive, directed at the text 
itself and less to its socio-historical context. Interestingly enough, justification for the 
autonomy of interpretation has issued from these historians, not from literary critics; they 
have stressed that the articulation of political languages and rhetoric can neither be identi- 
fied with nor reduced to “documentary” history (LaCapra) or empirical research (Kosel- 
leck). 

32 Girard: Violence and the Sacred. 
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distinction only through a recognition of their commonality (each ‘son, ‘ring, 
‘religion’ must confront the problem of ‘application’), and their identity de- 
pends upon the prior distinction achieved through the technical reproduction 
of the ‘original’ ring. The human equality of the father’s love and the obedi- 
ence of the three sons is thus not simply an artificial device that Lessing took 
from the traditional parable, but a rhetorical method of posing the problem 
of the transmission of historical tradition, the authority of historical evidence 
and the justification of historical interpretation. This equality points forward 
to the equality of the three rings after the ‘original’ has become indistinguish- 
able, and further to the equality of the three religions before the law. The di- 
lemma of interpretive legitimacy can only arise where there is a historical 
breakdown in the transmission-mechanism of Überlieferung, where there is no 
clear heir to the inheritance; the crisis of the disappearance of the one sup- 
posedly true version, the one ‘model, be it that of classical antiquity or chris- 
tian orthodoxy, is simultaneously the advent of equally justifiable and legitim- 
ate interpretations of secular history. 

A second important aspect of this section of the Parable consists of the 
father’s promise to each of the sons that he would be worthy of the ring. This 
promise, based on a “pious weakness” (fromme Schwachheit) (III, vii, 423), un- 
derscores the mortal inability to discern between three equally obedient sons, 
between three equally pious religions grounded in history and tradition, be- 
tween three interpretations of secular human history. The father thus decides 
to have the ‘original’ ring copied and two additional rings produced as exact 
replicas (vollkommen gleich); the aesthetic manufacture or production of the two 
copies recalls the question of the validity of the old coins and the new money. 
Here, the modern production of the copy becomes an absolute necessity, if 
the father is to remain honest and true to his word: “Es schmerzt ihn, zwey / 
Von seinen Söhnen, die sich auf sein Wort / Verlassen, so zu kränken.” (III, 
vii, 426-428)?” Ethical commitment — the promise, which, as a Ver-sprechen, is 
always a mis-speaking, a skewed communication — and aesthetic reproduction 
(the artist’s copies of the original ring), the power of moral tradition and the 
progression of aesthetic imitation, are brought into a heightened tension. The 
father is unable to discern the model ring (Musterring), which is tantamount to 
saying that not only is the original ring indemonstrable, but that in a very real 
sense, there is no longer an ‘original’ ring; for as the text states, the power of 
the ring emanates from the belief of the individual in its power, and if the 
actual ‘original’ cannot be discerned, then it is clear that virtually any claim of 


33 “It pains him to hurt the feelings of two of his sons so deeply who have counted on his 
word.” 
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the power of any one of the rings is equally justified. This loss of the original 
is similar to Freud’s reading of the unconcious as “a movement of translation 
without an original, as a process of representation without a ‘represented’.”** 
Demetz’ political interpretation that the father “bricht mit der Diktatur des 
ursprünglichen Rings [...] und will die Tyrannei des einen Rings nicht länger 
in seinem Hause dulden”® should be supplemented by the obvious 
hermeneutic implication: if the ‘original’ text or intention cannot be demon- 
strated, if, in the cultural transmission of history and literature the interpreter 
simply has manifold readings, various discourses under different descriptions, 
then we must admit a multiplicity of interpretations over and against the 
hegemony of the one true and for all times ‘valid’ interpretation. There is 
therefore much more to the father’s inability to distinguish between the three 
sons and the three rings, and Nathan’s inability to discern the ‘true’ religion, 
than a specifically Jewish justification in the tradition of the Kuzari dialogues, 
in which Jews were called upon to defend their religion before the Christian 
Monarch; this is also a profound historical departure from the belief in the 
‘authoritative’ text, the original book, the authorial and univocal intention. 
The Parable thus moves beyond the boundaries of a purely religious or polit- 
ical Streitgesprach and into the questions of secular understanding and the in- 
terpretation of texts and history. 

The Parable of the Three Rings stands directly in the center of Nathan der 
Weise, and in the center of the Parable, precisely at the point where Nathan is 
called upon to explain how the parable is actually an answer to Saladin’s ques- 
tion, Nathan actually becomes an interpreter himself and engages in an appli- 
cation; he is asked to spell out the relation between the Parable and the ques- 
tion of the ‘true’ religion. When Nathan asserts “der rechte Ring war nicht / 
Erweislich; — Fast so unerweislich, als / Uns itzt — der rechte Glaube.” (III, 
vii, 446-448)**, Lessing is practicing a subtle form of irony; he wishes to 
show that the “true” belief is even /ess capable of proof or demonstration 
than the ‘original’ ring. The theoretical argument Nathan advances to support 
the implicit claim that he has drawn out of the Parable runs counter to a 
purely relativistic account insofar as it posits a level of identity between the 
three religions above and beyond their intrinsic differences. Here, Nathan 


34 Weber: Return to Freud, p. 4. 

35 Demetz: “Lessings Nathan der Weise: Wirklichkeiten und Wirklichkeit,” p. 149. According 
to Demetz, Nathan “[...] breaks with the dictatorship of the original ring [...] and does not 
want to tolerate the tyranny of the one ring in his house any longer.” 

36 “The correct ring was not / Demonstrable; — Almost as indemonstrable as / For us now — 
the correct belief.” 
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strives to point out the unity of the three, their common dependence on his- 
tory and tradition. Whereas the religions can be distinguished, as the Sultan 
argues correctly, according to external manifestations, their outward appear- 
ance and ritual, Nathan responds: 


Und nur von Seiten ihrer Gründe nicht. — 

Denn gründen alle sich nicht auf Geschichte? 

Geschrieben oder überliefert! — Und 

Geschichte muß doch wohl allein auf Treu 

Und Glauben angenommen werden? — Nicht? — (III, vii, 458-462)?” 


From the vantage point of reasons (Gründe) — tradition, derivation, the basis of 
belief — the three religious systems cannot be distinguished. Each relies on 
history and tradition — written or oral transmission — and this historical and 
contingent characteristic unifies even the most diverse religious, or, to speak 
in a secular way, distinct cultural traditions or descriptions. 

The warnings of Politzer, Demetz and Bennett” regarding the strict ap- 
plication of Lessing’s theoretical and polemical writings for an interpretation 
of Nathan are to be taken seriously; in these writings Lessing often sought to 
downplay the importance of the letter’ (Buchstabe), of the specific written 
constitution of texts for the interpretation of religion and belief. The reader 
will recall Lessing’s famous critique of the Buchstabe, his insistence that Scrip- 
ture must be understood from the spirit of the written tradition. In the Gegen- 
sätze des Herausgebers, Lessing wrote: 


Kurz: der Buchstabe ist nicht der Geist; und die Bibel ist nicht die Religion. Folg- 
lich sind Einwürfe gegen den Buchstaben, und gegen die Bibel, nicht eben auch 
Einwürfe gegen den Geist und gegen die Religion. [...] Es mag also von diesen 
Schriften noch so viel abhängen: so kann doch unmöglich die ganze Wahrheit der 
Religion auf ihnen beruhen. [...] Aus ihrer innern Wahrheit müssen die schrift- 


lichen Ueberlieferungen erklärt werden [...].?? 


37 “And not only from the perspective of their reasons. —/ For are they not all based on his- 
tory? / Written or transmitted down through tradition! — And / History must of course be 
accepted on the basis of sincerity and belief? — Not so?” 

38 Demetz, Politzer (“Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen”), and Bennett (“Reason, Error 
and the Shape of History”) all caution against an immediate application of other writings 
for the interpretation of Nathan, yet for different reasons: Demetz argues that as a dramatic 
poem, Nathan has an entirely different function as a literary work than a polemical or the- 
oretical work; Politzer emphasizes the discrepancy between “theater” and “pulpit” to show 
the paradox of the Parable; Bennett uncovers surface level inconsistencies between Nathan 
and the polemical and theoretical writings, only to reveal a unifying force in Lessing’s irony. 

39 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 12, pp. 428-429: “In short, the letter is not the spirit, and the 
Bible is not religion. Therefore, objections against the letter, against the Bible are precisely 
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The critique is leveled against the specialists, one could say, or those who seek 
to attack religion on the basis of inconsistencies within the Scripture. For 
Lessing, these philologists miss the point of written tradition and cultural 
transmission. Critique of Scripture does not amount to a critique of religion; 
one must seek to interpret these Scriptures on their own terms; they cannot 
be measured against some abstract, ahistorical standard. What is at issue here, 
however, is not the general value of the ‘letter’ for an understanding of reli- 
gion, but rather the function the ‘letter’ serves in critiques directed against reli- 
gion. In Nathan, Lessing reverses an ongoing suspicion regarding the ‘letter’ 
by pointing out that the spiritual commonality of the various religions, indeed, 
of all cultural transmission, is constituted by their discursive character. The 
concrete ‘letter, the Buchstabe, the material forms of historical production and 
reception are of key importance for Nathan’s argument. I read Lessing liter- 
ally: the written transmissions must be explained in terms of their ‘inner 
truth’ — aus ihrer innern Wahrheit — precisely not in reference to some external 
or transcendental signified. 

If all religion and, in our secular reading of the Parable, all culture depends 
on historical transmission of one kind or another, and if this history is based 
solely on sincerity — keeping one’s word (Treu und Glauben) — which, in turn, is 
rooted in bloodlines and the specificity of tribe or family, then Nathan argues 
in favor not only of the commonality of all religion and culture i spirit (their 
common dependence on geschichtliche Uberlieferung). He is also arguing de- 
cisively for an articulation of contingency, the historical force of emergence 
and ‘origin’ specific to tradition and culture that binds the individual to his- 
tory and humanity. In other words, while the Lessing of the Fragmentenstreit 
emphasized the insignificance of the specific means of religious tradition and 
the “letter”, the Lessing of Nathan accords an absolutely essential function to 
cultural difference and the specific forms of historical tradition, and under- 
stands their spiritual unity to consist precisely in their fundamental historicity, 
their interpretive, transformative character.* The relativistic pluralism delineated 
above must therefore be revised; although we only have the copies, the rendi- 
tions, the specific religions and their various interpretive versions, with no re- 
course to either ‘original’ or ‘origin,’ we can be sure that, on another diegetic 


not objections against the Spirit and religion itself [...]. Even though so much depends 
upon these writings, the entire truth of religion can hardly be based upon them [...]. The 
written ‘transmissions’ must be explained in terms of their inner truth.” 

40 The interpretive, transformative nature of understanding is analogue to what Benjamin 
Bennett: “Reason, Error and the Shape of History” writes of the crucial importance of 
error in Lessing: no direct grasp of the truth is possible, so the interpreter must constantly 
probe the text and circumlocute the truth, often erring in the process. 
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level, the level of historical existence one could say, all forms of cultural-his- 
torical transmission coincide in their requirement of interpretive explication 
and application. This is, to be sure, a question of the formal character of his- 
torical transmission and interpretation. The previous ‘identity’ of the sons 
created the basis of a negative difference — authority, superiority, and power 
of the one over the many — while the new ‘identity’ produces a difference of 
identity, that is, different interpretive positions which have the same claim to 
truth. The justification of Nathan’s analogy between the Parable of the Rings 
and Religion is history; but history, at least in the traditional sense of the one 
unified, absolute text, has become suspicious; suddenly, due to the morality of 
the father (compassion and promise) and the aesthetic ingenuity of the artist 
(the technical reproducibility of the ring), there is not one ‘tradition,’ but 
many; the ‘transmission’ has become complicated, ‘distorted’ or ‘jammed, his- 
tory transformed into histories. The shift is from the ‘automatic transmission’ 
of direct, clearly delineated inheritance to the ‘manual transmission’ of inter- 
pretive application, where each son is required to place his version of the ring 
at the service of humanity. Lessing did not hold, and indeed could not have 
held, a theory of radical incommensurability; all forms of culture, as ‘culture’ 
was conceived in the Enlightenment, demanded interpretive activity, taking up 
and transforming written tradition, explicating and applying the texts anew. 
Nor did Lessing simply remain within the confines of Enlightenment ‘ideo- 
logy’: the uncritical reliance on one dominant conception of scientific ration- 
ality. Regardless of the degree to which it actually succeeded, the Parable can 
be understood as an attempt to steer between these two positions: absolute 
incommensurability on the one hand and the absolute hegemony of Reason 
on the other. 

In the fourth section, which has the quality of a juridical process,*’ each 
son claims “Unmittelbar aus seines Vaters Hand/ Den Ring zu haben” (III, 
vii, 479-480), i.e. claims to possess the ‘true’ or ‘original’ ring, and brings this 
claim before a court of law for the purpose of attaining leadership of the 
house. The desire for power — “so kömmt ein jeder / Mit seinem Ring, und 
jeder will der Fürst / des Hauses seyn” (III, vii, 443-445) — and the desire to 
possess the magical power of the Ring — “des Ringes Vorrecht einmal zu/ 
Geniessen” (III, vii, 482-483) — have replaced any love between the brothers, 
and their focus is directed only to the authenticity of their own ring, or, to 
continue the hermeneutic metaphor I have been weaving, to the ‘authoritat- 
ive’ text, the absolute propriety of the one ‘true’ historical tradition and its 
interpretation over all others. Without the testimony of the father, no judge- 


41 Politzer: “Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen,” p. 171. 
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ment is possible, but the judge does construct what Demetz has called a prag- 
matische Wirkungsprobe, in which the court will decide the original ring on the 
basis of the effect it has had on the possessor. According to this test, how- 
ever, the three sons fail, precisely because of the competition and jealousy 
that governs their strategies. Instead of pronouncing a judgement, the court 
advises that each son should believe his ring to be the true one. Based on the 
conjecture that the father had acted in order to promote the equality of the 
three brothers — “- Und gewiß; / Daß er euch alle drey geliebt, und gleich / 
Geliebt: indem er zwey nicht drücken mögen, / Um einen zu begünstigen” 
(III, vii, 521-524) — the judge recommends that each strive for a love free of 
prejudice, to reveal the power of the stone in his own ring, and thereby to 
help the power of the ring achieve its efficacy; as in the case of the original 
ring, the three rings require the belief of the owner in order to be powerful. 
The supposed autonomy of the power of the ring is unmasked, and the 
power of the stone is recognized as a power fully dependent on human ac- 
tion. The judgement is suspended, deferred, to be pronounced by a wiser 
judge “über tausend tausend Jahre” (III, vii, 534) — that is to say, beyond hu- 
man time. By displacing the judgement beyond human history and thus pro- 
moting moral actions as an infinite task in the historical world, Lessing dis- 
credited the belief in any form of absolute judgement and relocated the au- 
thority and responsibility to the individual sons, who were emancipated both 
from the absolute hegemony of the past over the present and the specter of 
an absolute judgement in the future. To carry the hermeneutic reading fur- 
ther, the historical-interpretive, appropriative, transformative activity crucial to 
cultural transmission and religious tradition is emancipated not only from the 
arché, from an absolute origin, as the ‘beginning’ of the parable shows, but 
from the authority of an absolute judgement that would ultimately discern the 
‘true’ from the ‘false’ readings. More importantly, the value of the ring is not 
demonstrated by its mere existence, its material being, but by the moral ac- 
tions that result from the owner’s belief in the power. The reader can legiti- 
mately ask what these moral actions or deeds are. To be sure, Lessing men- 
tions specific virtues — Sanftmuth, Verträglichkeit, Wohlthun, Ergebenheit in Gott 
(II, vii, 529-531) — yet these are all traditional, humanistic values, and ex- 
tremely formal in character. What unifies these specific virtues and differenti- 
ates Lessing’s particular application of them is a marked opposition to any ab- 
solute authority, any dogmatic or orthodox claims of the ‘original’ or ‘true’ 
belief, any attempt to appropriate history or tradition in an exclusive way. Cul- 
tural transmission in the form of historical interpretation and application is 


42 Demetz: “Lessings Nathan der Weise,” p. 151. 
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not the property of one religion or culture, but rather the condition of any 
culture or religion whatsoever. Lessing did not simply advance another inter- 
pretive theory to counter biblical hermeneutics, but rather posed the question 
of the constitution of an interpretive culture that has given up the belief in the 
canon and the ove interpretive apparatus assigned to it. He indicated what 
reading might look like after we dispense with the idea of autocratic inter- 
pretation.*? 

Similarly, the value of hermeneutic activity resides not in the explication, 
the literal and grammatical explanation of the ‘authoritative’ authorial inten- 
tion, or a reconstruction of the ‘authentic’ text, with all the implications of 
‘true’ meaning and original ‘sense’ that figure in such a model of interpreta- 
tion, but in the application, the actual significance we derive from the text for 
practical understanding and action in the historical world. The mandate given 
the sons and the underlying metatheory of interpretive intervention force us 
to question the view that the Parable “envisions a situation in which various 
orthodoxies compete for pre-eminence [...] a situation in which every man 
will strive to improve himself morally for the sake of the greater glory of his 
own religion.””** Such a view implies that there is really no essential difference 
between the earlier claim to authority and the competition of various beliefs 
to attain supremacy. One could assert that the difference is simply one be- 
tween a religious scheme of assured authority and a new, secular, even capital- 
istic model in which each tradition (or interpretation) seeks to legitimate itself 
over and against others in a brutal struggle for authority. In the use of the 
Parable, however, the univocal religious model is not merely replaced by a 
secular, modern constellation of conflicting views; rather, the inequality and 
injustice inherent in textual authority in general render such authority suspi- 
cious. ‘Moral’ actions, according to this reading, are not those undertaken for 
the sake of preeminence, glory, representational ‘value’ or ‘currency’ Rather, 
‘moral’ actions operate in a sense consistent with the equality and multiplicity 
of tradition and interpretation. The reader is called upon to complete the in- 
terpretive process that the Parable, because of its very form as an interpretive 
construct, sets into motion; because the Parable has revoked all claims to au- 
thoritative knowledge and absolute legitimacy, it is impossible to reinstate dif- 


43 This recalls the recent debate on the politics of interpretation. See Hirsch: “The Politics of 
Theories of Interpretation,” p. 330: “In the end, the debate between autocratic and allo- 
cratic interpretation is a political, not an epistemological issue. And the political issue is: 
what sort of culture do we want to foster?” See also Rorty: The Consequences of Pragmatism: 
Essays 1972-1980, xliii: “The question of whether a pragmatist view of truth is itself true is 
a question about whether a post-philosophical culture is a good thing to try for.” 

44 Bennett: “Reason, Error and the Shape of History,” pp. 71-73. 
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ference or competitive multiplicity as a means to establish the priority of one 
belief system over another. In a word, the very structure of cultural transmis- 
sion has changed. Peter Demetz has argued that Nathan achieves a “revolu- 
tionärer Akt vollzogen, mit der Tyrannei des einen Rings, mit seinem so ein- 
seitigem Anspruch auf Herrschaft, Vorrang und Legitimität ist es gründlich 
zu Ende.”* ‘Revolutionary’ is perhaps an inappropriate term, if by it we mean 
that a new system of authority is created to replace the absolute authority of 
religion, for it is the system of authority itself, the tendency to privilege one 
belief system over another that the Parable, through its indeterminacy and 
open-ended structure, implicitly repudiates. The Parable does allow for a cer- 
tain authority, namely that of the internal coherence of individual religions or 
cultural traditions. In this, Lessing recognizes the /oca/ authority of tradition 
while maintaining a pluralism of historical cultures. Applied to the theory of 
interpretation, this indicates a departure from the belief in absolute, privileged 
legitimation by appeal to any ‘origin’ or ‘authoritative’ text, the emancipation 
of the interpretive activity from the conspicuously absent absolute authority, 
and the priority of interpretive app/ication as an ongoing, infinite creation of 
significance. 


4. Iridescent Structure: The Form of the Parable 


While the hermeneutic reading I have offered of Lessing’s parable demon- 
strates how the text enacts or stages an intercultural hermeneutics or histor- 
ical theory of interpretation, many questions remain. Why did Lessing choose 
the form of the parable? According to Heinz Politzer,* Lessing utilizes the 
form of the parable in order to present to the reader the idea of a human reli- 
gion free from orthodoxy and dogma. The problem, according to Politzer, is 
that Lessing sought an unambiguous answer to the problem of Revelation, 
namely that of a secularized Hei/swahrheit,” while the Parable, simply in terms 
of its literary form, allows for more than one answer, more than one inter- 
pretation. The polysemous structure of the parable clashed with Lessing’s in- 
tention to preach a secular FFez/sgebot from the new pulpit, the theater. In the 


45 Demetz: “Lessings Nathan der Weise,” p. 152. 

46 Politzer: “Lessings Parabel von den Drei Ringen,” pp. 162-163. On the genre of the Par- 
able, and Lessing’s position within it, see Wasche: Die verratselte Welt: Ursprung der Parabel 
Lessing-Dostojewskij-Kafka, pp. 22-26; 60-64; Elm: Die moderne Parabel: Parabel und Parabolik 
in Theorie und Geschichte, pp. 60-91, where the Parable is identified as the hermeneutic genre 
par excellence. 

47 Letter to Elise Reimarus; Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 18, p. 287. 
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traditional biblical parable, the symbols refer to a distinct reality and the 
words have sacramental character, qualities which must be lost in the context 
of a dramatic poem. For Politzer, therefore, there is an internal contradiction 
between the quasi-secularized social utopia of Nathan and the religious 
prophecy of the Erziehung, between the open-endedness and interpretive 
function of the parable in Nathan and Lessing’s own unambiguous message 
of Salvation. 

Stuart Atkins has a very different answer to the question.** For him, the 
choice of the parable-form is to be explained solely in terms of a rhetorical 
maneuver within the dramatic context. Nathan cannot give an honest answer 
to the original question as to the ‘true’ religion or the ‘correct’ belief, so he 
must speak around the question by posing another question the Sultan might 
have posed himself. In Atkin’s view, Nathan cannot accept the underlying 
premises of Saladin’s question, and therefore adopts the strategy of the public 
speaker who, when confronted with a dangerous or impossible question, sim- 
ply transforms the question and formulates a response in such a way as to 
have it count as an answer. For him, therefore, the use of the parable is merely 
a rhetorical, strategic device to circumlocute the real question. 

A difficulty with both of these interpretations is that they cannot ad- 
equately explain Lessing’s use of the parable. Politzer, who in his interpreta- 
tion of Kafka goes to such lengths to justify the use of the term ‘parable, and 
succeeds admirably in showing the presence of a fully modern, secularized 
parabolic structure in Kafka’s works, simply accuses Lessing of using a form 
incommensurate with his actual intention. Atkins reduces the use of the Par- 
able to a rhetorical ploy. Is it legitimate to accept either of these readings — 
Parable as a misguided attempt to illustrate a new secular, human religion, or 
as a mere rhetorical device — in the context of an author who chose his ex- 
pressive means so carefully, and who paid so much attention to the dialogical 
structure and communicative efficacy of his writing? 

My contention is that the Parable in Nathan functions as a performative, not 
as a ‘description’ or ‘report, i.e. not as a ‘constative’ discourse, but rather as a 
hermeneutic and literary provocation which is actually the performance of an 
action in the sense in which John Langshaw Austin and John Searle have util- 
ized the term.*” As a ‘performative, the Parable does not represent or prescribe a 


48 Atkins: “The Parable of the Rings in Lessing’s Nathan,” pp. 265-266. 

49 Austin: How to do things with words, pp. 3-7. For an application in the realm of literature, see 
Pratt: Toward a Speech-Act Theory of Literary Discourse and “Literary Cooperation and Im- 
plicature.” More recently, Jerome McGann has analyzed the New Testament, especially the 
Gospels of Matthew, as a performative text; not only has McGann drawn our attention to 
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certain system of values to be followed, but rather carries out or enacts a 
confrontation or clash of the multiplicity and indeterminacy of historical 
meaning. The reader is called upon to confront this multiplicity and inde- 
terminacy, create value consistent with this multiplicity and indeterminacy 
through action. The biblical parable or hebrew Mascha/ contained a transcend- 
ental significance, a communal, comprehensible sense, a generally recogniz- 
able and universally accessible message. This message, however, is never given 
directly. As Werner Heldmann has written: “In dem althebräischen Maschal 
mit der Vielheit seiner Bedeutungsnuancen findet nun das Parabolische seine 
angemessene Verwirklichung ins Wort.” Indeed, the very terms ‘parable’ and 
‘parabolic’ result from a translation of the Old Testament into the Greek of 
the Septauginta. While Lessing certainly did not invent the polysemy or multi- 
valence of this form, the Parable does reflect upon its own indeterminacy and 
interpretive disclosure in a particularly modern way, unlike its predecessors in 
the traditional Jewish Maschal and Christian Gleichnis. Lessing’s Parable of the 
Ring departs from this traditional model intentionally, I wish to argue, in or- 
der to place the problem of interpretation and the interpretability of texts at 
the center of both the form and the content of the drama. If we are justified 
thus far in our reading of the central role of historical interpretation, of the 
relation between the individual and textual or spoken tradition and the prob- 
lem of cultural transmission or Überlieferung, then we can assume that the 
form of the Parable has more than a simple illustrative or rhetorical function. 
For in utilizing the Parable form, Lessing reenacts on the textual level what 
the Parable attempts to signify indirectly in the content-structure: namely, the 
use of tradition, the application of interpretation for the production of moral 
deeds. Lessing takes up, secularizes and transforms the form of the Parable in 
order to foreground the problem of interpretation once the traditional obvi- 
ous, communal, transcendental meaning of the parable can no longer be pre- 
supposed, once the universally recognizable, immediately accessible ‘meaning’ 
of the Parable has vanished with the ‘origin’. Lessing inscribed a new applica- 
tion within a traditional literary form, thus effecting precisely the kind of rein- 
terpretation the Parable calls for and giving textual credence to the trans- 
formative power of cultural reception symbolically operative on the content- 
level of the Parable. His use of the form thus corresponds exactly to the dis- 
appearance of the ‘original’ ring, the ‘true’ religion, the clearly distinguished 


“the various authors /compilers / editors/ hermeneuts who [...] perpetuate with ever new 
variations the illocutionary discourse which is the Matthew gospel” (81), he has shown how 
such a text — itself multiple, discontinuous and incommensurate — calls for new interpretive 
strategies. See: McGann: Social Values and Poetic Acts, pp. 77-82. 

50 Heldmann: “Die Parabel: Geschichte und Formen,” p. 88. 
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most obedient son in the Parable: once the sacramental quality of the word is 
lost — and I agree with Politzer that one cannot have this traditional character- 
istic in the context of the drama — and the Parable no longer contains a fixed 
transcendental significance, then we have a secularized Parable, one free of a 
univocal religious meaning, an immediately accessible sense, but one that pre- 
serves the possibility of various interpretations. The indirect, parabolic quality 
of the Parable creates its indeterminacy as form and reflects the indeterminacy 
of ‘origin’ and ‘judgement’ so essential to the substance of Nathan’s tale. 
What Lessing’s secularized parable loses in terms of direct significance and 
the clear illustration of a message, it gains in the interpretive density and the 
suggestive power of the open-ended text. This can be read as an allusion to 
rabbinical exegesis, the Midrash, where the Scripture is always already quasi-in- 
terpreted, i.e. one studies a text that has already been marked or glossed by 
previous interpreters, and one ‘reads’ the text and its multiple interpretive 
possibilities. Indeed, the ‘glosses’ or ‘interpretations’ become part of the ‘text’ 
itself. To this tradition, Lessing supplies an interesting twist; the rhetorical 
function of the Parable in Nathan is not simply to add to the many glosses or 
interpretations, but to challenge the interpreter to act.” 

Lessing’s choice of the Parable-form can thus be read as a textual instance 
of the suspension of the authoritative text we have identified. Absence of a 
definite religious message holds the Parable open to a variety of different in- 
terpretations, both secular and religious. The peculiar, tentative closure of the 
Parable within the drama is juxtaposed to its lack of closure on the content 
level, the displacement of closure to a point beyond time and human history. 
As in interpretation, the reader has a sense of completion without absolute 
closure; interpretive reading cannot exhaust the possibilities of the text. More 
than simply a traditional, but flawed use of the Parable, or a mere rhetorical 
strategy, the Parable of the Rings thematizes on a formal, textual level the 
problem of interpretation, of the taking up, transformation and application of 
tradition (in this case, a traditional literary construct) for purposes that depart 
significantly from the ‘original’ intent, function and purely didactic strategy of 
the traditional Parable. By waiving the claim to clear universal message, the 
text turns over the hermeneutic labor to the reader, and thereby places the 
reader in the position of the recipient of one of the rings; the critical, thinking 
reader Lessing envisioned in his polemical writings is now called upon to ap- 


51 Thus, Lessing’s Parable does not only allude to the dialogic tradition of the Halevi or 
Kuzari, he also takes up the tradition of rabbinical exegesis and transforms it. On the 
Midrash, see: Bruns: “Canon and Power in Hebrew Scriptures” and Regina M. Schwartz: 
“Joseph’s Bones and the Resurrection of the Text.” 
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ph the implicit teaching of the Parable — religious tolerance, human equality 
before law, the continual confrontation with tradition and texts in an interpre- 
tive process of reception and transformation — to his or her own life. In ef- 
fect, the reader of Nathan and the Parable, as a recipient of cultural Überlie- 
Jerung, is placed simultaneously in the position of the son, who must accept the 
responsibility for the interpretation and application of tradition, and of 
Nathan, the prophet of a new hermeneutics, who is able to convince author- 
ity of the truth and rightness of an anti-authoritarian view through the cun- 
ning use of the “little story” (ein Geschichtchen). Lessing’s irony here could not 
have achieved a more powerful presentation than in the form of the multiva- 
lent parable; for Nathan is not only the purveyor of tradition, the Erzähler of 
the Parable, the storyteller, but, perhaps more importantly, its most gifted in- 
terpreter, its most brilliant exegete. He not only takes up and retells the Par- 
able of the Three Rings, he cautiously interprets and applies the Parable in the 
decisive theoretical argument that ultimately convinces the Sultan and seals 
the bond of friendship between himself and authority. Finally, Lessing has 
Nathan use the form of the Parable to convince us, the readers and the audi- 
ence, that while there is no final judgement in historical existence — as Kant 
said in his essay “Der Streit der Fakultäten” (1798), no human interpreter au- 
thorized by God (“keinen von Gott autorisierten menschlichen Schrift- 
ausleger””)” — there are many possible interpretations, each with a certain in- 
ternal truth according to its ability to recognize its own untruth and the per- 
sistence of other readings. And while there is no original text, no absolute tra- 
dition or history we can refer back to in order to justify and legitimate our 
cultural interpretations over others, the full responsibility of cultural transmis- 
sion is with us: the proof of our reception, understanding and transformation 
of tradition resides in the specific application of our readings, and in the moral 
deeds which spring forth from such application, and not in the abstract realm 
of ideas, thought and representation. And because ‘application’ becomes cru- 
cial precisely at those moments where there is no clear, direct fit between the 
written text and the concrete situation or context, Lessing urges the reader to 
consider him or herself in a constant exceptional state of having to apply the 
tradition continuously, to remain vigilant, in other words, of a precarious his- 
torical existence. The blind trust and confidence (Zuversicht) in the ring at the 
outset of the Parable is replaced by a performative literary act in which the 
power of the rings is itself placed in the balance; the power is no longer an in- 
trinsic aspect of the ring, or of the mere belief of its owner. Rather, it must 
shown, expressed, proven at every turn. 


52 Kant: “Der Streit der Fakultäten.” Werke vol. 11, p. 286. 
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5. Hermeneutic Complicity 


The objection might arise that I have secularized Lessing too far, that I have 
abandoned the strong religious content in favor of a formal and structural 
view that destroys the historical and religious implications of the text. In 
1778, in the context of the Fragmentenstreit, Lessing published a Parable, sim- 
ilar both in structure and content to the Parable of the Rings. This Parable 
underscores the hermeneutic dimension of Lessing’s thought and the signific- 
ance he attributed to application and action. More importantly, it is a fully secu- 
larized Parable, although it can clearly be read in terms of the religious con- 
troversy of the 1770s. The parable tells of a King in an enormous empire in 
whose capital there was a palace of great proportion and extraordinary archi- 
tecture. As beautiful and appropriate the palace was in its own way, it re- 
mained slightly incomprehensible to the experts of architecture and building 
who became increasingly entangled in a controversy about the structure. The 
only hope for ending the controversy and creating harmony between the vari- 
ous factions was a thorough examination of the original plans (Grundrisse). To 
the contrary, however, the original plans of the original builder only confused 
the matter further, and the controversy raged even more vehemently than be- 
fore: “Man glaubte nehmlich verschiedne alte Grundrisse zu haben, die sich 
von den ersten Baumeistern des Pallastes herschreiben sollten: und diese 
Grundrisse fanden sich mit Worten und Zeichen bemerkt, deren Sprache und 
Charakteristik so gut als verloren war.”°? 

The original language and text had become incomprehensible, and the ‘ex- 
perts’ were referred back to their own interpretations for the reasons of the 
peculiarity of the palace. Some explained the signs and words according to 
their own wishes; some attempted to make new plans from the Grundrisse 
they had seen; only a few maintained that the plans were unimportant: 
“Genug, daß wir jeden Augenblick erfahren, daß die gütigste Weisheit den 
ganzen Pallast erfüllet, und daß sich aus ihm nichts, als Schönheit und Ord- 
nung und Wohlstand auf das ganze Land verbreitet.””* When the watchman 
screamed fire, the experts reached for their particular version of the ‘original 
plans’ and argued about the exact location of the blaze. Only those who dis- 
pensed with the very idea of a correct representation or original plan could 


53 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 94-95: “One believed to possess various old plans that 
supposedly originated directly from the first architects of the palace; and these plans were 
marked up with words and signs whose language and characteristic were as good as lost.” 

54 Ibid., p. 95: “It is enough that we experience at every moment that the most benevolent 
wisdom fills the whole palace, and that from the palace there emanates only beauty and or- 
der and prosperity that extend across the whole country.” 
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save the palace; the experts fail to comprehend the task at hand, their obses- 
sion with the ‘authentic’ text and the ‘correct’ plans was, and is, dangerously 
out of touch with the necessity of interpretive intervention. 

Apart from the obvious significance of the Parable in terms of the Frag- 
mentenstreit, the hermeneutic dimension we have identified in Lessing’s late 
writings comes through strikingly in this story. The original plans — again a 
play on the necessity of sufficient reason, of foundations, a firm basis (Grund- 
risse) — have become indecipherable because the language in which they were 
written was “as good as lost.” The burden of interpretive activity is placed 
back on the “experts,” who seek to reconstruct the meaning, or supply their 
own meaning. Others do not concern themselves with the Grundrisse, for they 
are interested only in the beauty, the order and the sense of well-being that 
emanates from the palace. The practical importance of application and action 
(extinguishing the fire in the real case) over and against abstract considera- 
tions about the truth of each original plan points to the necessity of each indi- 
vidual to assume the responsibility for an interpretation, and act in accord- 
ance with it. Such a responsibility entails becoming our own interpreters and 
applying our interpretations in a way consistent with the multiplicity of his- 
torical tradition, that is, without invoking an absolutely authoritative or ori- 
ginal text or plan, and without recourse to an absolute truth beyond history 
and tradition. The play of a hundred beautiful colors, the open interpretability 
of aesthetic, historical, cultural objects that characterizes Lessing’s hermeneu- 
tics eliminates authoritative, privileged interpretation, shifts the emphasis of 
hermeneutic activity to constant application, places multiplicity and interpretive 
conflict forward as intrinsic values of all human historical culture.** Lessing’s 
irony requires us to rethink the entire activity of canonic interpretation and 
invites us to dispense with the very idea of a privileged tradition, the ‘author- 
itative’ text, the ‘absolute’ reading. As people confronted with a text whose 
language has become inaccessible, as archaeologists who are placed before an 
artifact whose cultural system remains indecipherable, or as ethnologists pit- 
ted against a kinship system we do not yet understand, we forge our own 
readings according to a variety of different histories and traditions, according 
to our interests, and we apply and enact these reading without seeking to el- 
evate them to the status of the sacred text. 

Such a conception of hermeneutic activity has its price. While the cunning 
little tale effectively circumvents the Sultan’s original question as to the true 


55 Feyerabend: Against Method: Outline of an Anarchistic Theory of Knowledge, p. 27: “Every one 
can read the terms in his own way and in accordance with the tradition to which he be- 
longs;” p. 52: “Pluralism of theories and metaphysical views is not only important for 
methodology, it is also an essential part of a humanitarian outlook.” 
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religion, Nathan’s interpretation of the tale creates the basis of the bond be- 
tween himself and authority. The ‘thinking reader’ might well be most suc- 
cessful in interpretive application by circumlocuting the power and authority 
of received tradition, speaking and writing around such authority through po- 
etic language: metaphors, allusions, parables. Such an interpretive-political 
strategy does not, however, emancipate the critic from the discourse of 
power, but rather entwines the interpretive enterprise into a decidedly political 
fabric. By drawing political and historical authority out with a figural lure, 
Lessing placed himself in a political confrontation with religious and state 
power. Interpretive intervention — the constant agility of reinterpretation and 
application — implicates itself within political discourse. Yet as Greek Culture 
circumscribed death so as not to be tainted with the threat of a final, ominous 
closure that defied signification, so too Lessing’s interpretive action, insofar as 
it invokes the indeterminacy of cultural statements simultaneously with a call 
for constant vigilance regarding the transmission of culture and intercultural 
hermeneutics, sought to avoid the death-sentence of existing political author- 
ity by inventing critical and poetic diversions. That such a hermeneutics re- 
mained problematical for Lessing as a political strategy is evident in the am- 
biguous statement to his brother that the Fragmentenstreit, to which Nathan is a 
kind of final rejoinder, had forced him to become his ‘own’ interpreter — 
“mein eigener Ausleger zu werden””° — both in the critical sense of breaking 
from the established interpretations of religious and political authority, and in 
the reflective sense of interpreting one’s ‘own’ positionality and complicity in 
the transmission of culture. 


6. Critical Realism and its Discontents 


Critical Realism, as it has been stated recently in an article by Michael Mor- 
ton,” objects to this reading of Lessing’s parable by seeking to demonstrate 
that, following Vico, the world is only what is made, that this world is made 
through language, and that the world is objectively true as precisely that 
which has been constructed principally through human action, especially hu- 
man language action. According to this view, there exists a third path beyond 
rhetorical skepticism (the position, roughly, that there are only interpretations) 


56 Lessing: Theologischer Nachlaß. Hrsg. von Karl G. Lessing, Berlin 1784, quoted from Lessing: 
Samtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 96 (footnote). 

57 Morton: “Verum est Factum: Critical Realism and the Discourse of Autonomy,” pp. 
149-165. 
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and metaphysical dogmatism (the position, roughly, that there exists an ob- 
jectively true world independently and in advance of human action and lan- 
guage), a third path which asserts that interpretation is in fact replaced by 
constitutive human activity. For Morton, it is not a question of deferring the 
“ultimate sense” of the text and going with one’s best read, while assuming 
the responsibility for that reading, but rather of acting in a humane fashion. 
For him, there is no point of talking, much less disagreeing about what that 
might be: “Either one behaves in a humane fashion or one does not. But 
what has now been ruled out completely is any possibility of talking (much 
less disagreeing) about this, since no conceivable purpose would be served.”°® 

When one inquires as to how one arrives at a knowledge of what consti- 
tutes humane action or behaviour, however, the advocates of critical realism 
quickly fall back into an uncritical objectivism of existent ethical norms and 
institutions. The claim is made that this criterion is “grounded at once in our 
most basic (and, of crucial importance, universal) ethical intuitions and [...] in 
the very nature of human rationality as well.”°® Basic ethical intuitions have 
never been very effective in actually deciding in areas of genuine ethical con- 
flict and disagreement; and to assert that the criterion of what constitutes 
“humane behaviour” and “true community” is “grounded” (notice that Mor- 
ton utilizes precisely the word in his argument that Lessing strenuously 
avoided and criticized) in the very nature of human rationality is only to beg 
the question, because what is at stake, as Lessing and Herder were both 
aware, is precisely whether one can assume such an overarching, transhistor- 
ical conception of human rationality. If one accepts the argument of the crit- 
ical realist, the issue of interpretation has indeed been rendered entirely be- 
sides the point. Lessing’s concern is not, as my reading urges, the enactment 
of significance in the process of reading, but, as Morton says, “the concrete 
problem of how to create and sustain a truly human community.’’® The Par- 
able of the Rings would then not “call upon” the reader to respond by enact- 
ing readings which acknowledge the multiplicity and heterogeneity of reading, 
as I have suggested, but rather it itself would construct a reality — note the sin- 
gular here — that we cannot help acknowledging as our own.°' The world, ac- 
cording to the critical realist, is “not simply a way of talking about things,“ 
but rather a unified, and indisputably real, set of Sachverhalte, implemented and 


58 Ibid., p. 157. 
59 Ibid., p. 158. 
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instituted by human beings in and through their speech-acts, and no inter- 
pretation can impinge on that fact. 

The questions remain, however, what are “we” to make of the “we” that is 
invoked in the critical realist’s arguments? And what kind of autonomy really 
obtains if we cannot help but acknowledge a singular interpretation of the 
truth as it is constructed? Surely we can agree that the truth is what is made, 
but that the interpretations of that truth and how it is made might differ ac- 
cording to where we stand linguistically, historically, and with regard to insti- 
tutions and disciplines. Regarding Lessing’s Parable of the Palace, Morton ar- 
gues that it is not interpretive intervention that could save the palace, for 
what establishes the “fact” of the fire in the first place is not interpretation, but 
simply observation. Morton urges that we stop interpreting and start acting. In- 
terpretation, however, is an action; readings, in the sense I have referred to 
the appropriation and application of tradition, have actual effects, and must 
be considered, as I have suggested, not merely constative representations of a 
given position, but rather the enactment of a projective, future sense of 
things. Lessing’s point is that one cannot not interpret, that interpretation is 
inevitable in that one will not merely observe (which, to use Wittgenstein’s 
duck-rabbit example, is merely receptive), but always render the observation in 
some particular way. Thus, Lessing was attempting a reading of this interface 
between what is experienced and how that experience is processed, how the 
data are arranged, selected, and evaluated. That is where the folding of inter- 
pretation back on its own procedure becomes important, and why the pro- 
duction of readings itself requires interpretation in the strict sense, as the 
translation and transcription of the interface between the institution itself and 
instituting act of interpretation.” Fire might be what it is in “our” world — 
and even that is subject to description and scrutiny — but what constitutes 
“humane action” or what is required for a “truly human community” cannot 
be established univocally without defeating precisely the humanity that is pre- 
sumably the /e/os of such action. 

Lessing turned over the interpretive task to the reader and did not name 
even the formal conditions of such action because to do so would have pre- 
supposed that there is consensus and agreement in such matters when the ex- 
perience of conflict, disagreement and struggle tells us otherwise. Like Her- 
der, Humanitat for Lessing is not a substantive, metaphysical category that can 
be defined and determined in an abstract sense, but rather, as Benjamin Ben- 


63 On the institutionalizing moment of the interpretive act, see: Weber: Institution and Interpre- 
tation, pp. 3-21 and my article “Institutionalisierung und Literaturwissenschaft: Zur Diskur- 
sivitat literaturwissenschaftlicher Institutionen.” Weimarer Beitrage 39 (1993). 
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nett and I have suggested, the invention, operation, enactment, and develop- 
ment of language as discourse, both in the sense of an increasing articulation 
of its internal structure as well as the the multifarious ways it can be utilized 
in its own generation.‘* 

This way of reading Lessing does not constitute the merely rhetorical 
skepticism or linguistic idealism that Morton refers to polemically in his argu- 
ment, because it does recognize the necessity of two boundary conditions: 
first, what is interpreted can only be read in the context of the authority of 
some tradition, the generic framework established by disciplines and institu- 
tions, however much the interpretation ultimately conflicts with and select- 
ively negates or disavows that authority. As Rainer Nägele has written: 


The common places of institutions, schools, and language organize knowledge and 
discourse, and control their production and distribution. They provide a frame, 
they open channels and paths for what can be said and thought, and, more im- 
portantly, they censor and block other possible channels and paths.© 


Secondly, by dispensing with the notion that there is any fully independent set 
of things or Sachverhalte that somehow escape the interpretive process alto- 
gether, it redirects the critical focus back on the interpretive action and its in- 
stituting power. While the instituting power of interpretive action also re- 
quires the conscientious and vigilant awareness of reading, it is as real and ob- 
jective as the effects or symptoms it produces. In this way, we might conclude 
by stating, with the philosopher of science Bas van Frassen, that “language 
provides us with a correct, if incomplete picture of the world.” And as long 
as that picture is incomplete, interpretation will occur. 


64 Bennett: Beyond Theory: Eighteenth Century German Literature and the Poetics of Irony, pp. 
258-259. 
65 Nägele: “Introduction: Reading Benjamin,” pp. 7-8. 


CHAPTER 5 


Towards a Textual Hermeneutic 
in the Writing of Johann Gottfried Herder 


Wo es der Mühe lohnt, ist dies lebendige Lesen, diese Divination in 
die Seele des Urhebers das einzige Lesen und das tiefste Mittel der 
Bildung, Es wird eine Art Begeisterung, Vertraulichkeit und Freund- 
schaft, die uns da, wo wir nicht gleich denken und fühlen, oft am 
lehrreichsten und angenehmsten ist, und die eigentlich das, was man 
Lieblingschriftsteller nennt, bezeichnet. Solches Lesen ist Wetteifer, 
Heuristik. 
Johann Gottfried Herder: 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele‘ 


In 1774, Johann Gottfried Herder published a review essay of Lessing’s Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet: Eine Untersuchung (1769) in the Hannoverschen Maga- 
zin? The essay had the ironic title “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet?” — a ques- 
tion mark that signifies both the proximity and distance between Herder’s and 
Lessing’s writing. Indeed, the essay uses the citation, the quote, as a means of 
addressing the question where one writing ends and another begins, where 
the question leaves off and produces a possible answer. Herder enters into a 
dialogue with the work, the problem of Lessing’s essay — namely, the representa- 
tion of death in Classical Antiquity — yet the dialogue reflects on the dialogue- 
character constitutive within Lessing’s writing and Herder’s dialogical re- 
sponse. Herder speaks Lessing’s language, places it in quotation, cites the fun- 
damental locutions and twists of thought in order to articulate both the com- 
mon ground and its rupture, the identity and difference of their writing, a 
complicity and estrangement of positions. Herder explores Lessing’s untimely 
insight into the historical construction of representation, into the linguistic 
constitution of figures and images, into the local and regional character of 


1 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 8, pp. 208-209; translation see note 139. 
2 Herder: “Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet?” Sämmztliche Werke vol. 5, 656-676. 
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thought. Yet he enters into the dialogue with Lessing not to shore up the his- 
torical insight, but in order to expose the insight’s blindness, the obvious 
error in Lessing’s theory, indeed, in the very title and sentence “Wie die Alten 
den Tod gebildet.” 

It will be recalled how Lessing, in his essay of 1769, concludes that death 
was not represented in the strict sense, but rather circumlocuted in Greek cul- 
ture. We identified the euphemistic gesture, the Umschreibung that speaks 
around death, both replacing and “rewriting” death as sleep. The very 
thought (Gedanke) of Lessing’s characterization of death in Classical Antiquity 
evokes for Herder something ‘pleasant,’ ‘soft’ and ‘reassuring.’ Symbolic lan- 
guage is incapable of representing death, indeed, the representation of death 
destroys symbolic language; death brings us, as it were, to the threshold of 
language and symbolic representation, because death itself cannot be “pre- 
sented,” not to mention “represented.” What is represented is sickness, decay, 
fear, silence, pain, burial. But death? Death eludes language and representa- 
tion. All we have are the Zeichen, the “signs” that point toward or indicate 
‘death’: “Wie elend ist eine Symbolsprache, wenn sie schon so mischt und 
nicht mehr weiß, was sie will”? The language of death inexorably leads to the 
death of language, the limit at which language becomes mere signs desper- 
ately hoping to capture something that inevitably transcends signification. 

The heroic “language” of death Lessing distills out of Greek sculpture and 
poetry, evident also in his critical treatment of poetic and plastic representa- 
tions of the Laokoon group, is not merely an intentional, historical distortion. 
It undermines the very possibility of any historical determination of “signific- 
ance.” For this heroic language is a construct of modernity, an evaluative 
judgement achieved by reflexive modernity through a certain “image” of 
Greek culture, namely that of representational totality. Herder poses the ques- 
tion: “Aber wenn nun gegen diese schöne Griechenidee selbst Zweifel 
wäre?”* and thereby draws out the fundamental question Lessing is after but 
never explicitly articulates in the original essay. Lessing stated the impossible: 
Classical Antiquity invented a unique, historically alien system of representa- 
tion in which death was always signified indirectly. Our modern representa- 
tions of death are incommensurable with those of Classical Antiquity. Yet 
how can one possibly talk of the first term in this equation — “death”? What 
is being spoken of here? This is the point where Lessing’s question leaves off 
and Herder’s begins, or the point where Herder’s writing takes up and re- 


3 Ibid., p. 659: “How impoverished is a symbolic language if it mixes images and no longer 


1” 


really knows what it wants 
4 Ibid., p. 660: “But what if there were doubts against this beautiful Greek idea itself?” 
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sponds to the dilemma of historical understanding only implicit in Lessing’s 
writing. For while Lessing discerns the enormous historical space that separ- 
ates us from the representation of death in classical Greek culture, he writes 
the contradiction itself by continuing to utilize the term “death” and delineat- 
ing the complex set of representations the Greeks utilized in order to signify 
it. Unlike many of his contemporaries in the German Enlightenment, how- 
ever, Lessing never assumed a common mental language, a shared representa- 
tional vocabulary as a guarantee of communication; for him, the tie between 
people was an ongoing task, a “language” to be continually created. And al- 
though certain artistic forms, especially drama, were more efficacious in creat- 
ing such a link between people, all social interaction and human endeavor de- 
pended for Lessing on the perpetual reestablishment of community. In Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet, Lessing therefore put forth the impossible thought of 
historical difference and its problematical apprehension in language after dis- 
pensing with the illusion of a common ‘mental discourse.’ 

Herder’s counterexample exposes the hinge upon which Lessing’s dis- 
course of historical incommensurability depends. Herder asks out: if we were 
to find a Greek who characterized death in a different manner, if we were to 
locate an anomaly to disrupt the assumed coherence of the classical repres- 
entation of death? “— wer hatte denn Recht, der Grieche oder der Deut- 
sche?” According to Herder, Lessing never intended to prove that death 
(Thanatos) was the actual referent, or attendant idea of the image of the young 
boy with legs crossed and torch turned upside down. The Greeks did not rep- 
resent death: “Er [der Tod] existirte also nicht gern in ihrer Sprache, in ihrem 
Gedankenkreise [...].”° The real Thanatos had been banned to the underworld, 
the realm of Pluto, and so the Greeks created for themselves all the 
euphemisms, the circumlocutions, the poetic Umschreibungen or rewritings of 
death as in expressions: “[...] wie in Ausdriicken.”’ The Greeks used neither 
the name nor the image of death: the very locution or signifier /death/ is 
already a massive misreading of Classical Antiquity. 

In this reading of Lessing’s essay, we confront at once both the structure 
of Herder’s critical strategy and the hermeneutic problems he was to wrestle 
with. Herder opens up Lessing’s argument to scrutiny as he restates and “rep- 
resents” it; he ironically uses Lessing’s discourse in order to set the rhetoric of 
Lessing’s argument into motion; finally, Herder reveals the latent assumptions 


5 Ibid., p. 660: “Who would have been correct, the German or the Greek?” 

6 Ibid., p. 662: “Death did not exist comfortably in their language, in their horizon of 
thought.” 

7 Ibid., p. 663. 
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of rhetoric of Lessing’s discourse, the very presupposition that “death” is what 
is being circumvented, that “death” is the subject and reference of the various 
Greek significations. At the very moment Lessing points out the irreconcil- 
able differences between the languages of classical and modern representa- 
tion, the incommensurability of historical forms, Herder articulates the pro- 
cess of appropriation operating in the very formulation of cultural difference. 
For as soon as we assert a proposition of the form “historical culture x rep- 
resented concept * by utilizing terms A, B and C,” we have already assumed 
that the concept * underlies, unites and reconciles the various specific, histor- 
ical instances. This is what Lessing, both in the essay Wie die Alten den Tod ge- 
bildet and in Ernst und Falk, indeed in his entire critical-interpretive stategy, 
sought to avoid. For him, communication and dialogue, mediated as they are 
by history, culture and language, need to be achieved at every turn; as I have 
sought to show in the parable gua performative in Lessing’s Nathan, the trust, 
confidence or faith (Zuversich/) in our ability to interpret and recast tradition 
requires that we act to create and maintain conversation at all points, that we 
constantly “start from scratch” with regard to the reception, application and 
intervention of interpretation, even though tradition and its baggage burden 
our transformative efforts. 

In The Order of Things, Michel Foucault wrote of the inherent aporias of the 
Human Sciences: how can we attain a science of language when we ourselves 
are enmeshed in language? how can we formulate an adequate theory of his- 
tory in the very moment we constitute ourselves as historical beings? and fi- 
nally, how can we have an anthropology, a study of the human being, that is 
invented and executed by precisely those beings the science is supposed to 
study? Foucault believed he was writing at the end of the era of the “tran- 
scendental doublet.” Herder was writing at its inception, and with no less 
critical agility, his writing sought to unfold the hermeneutical riddles of the 
human sciences, seek out their contours, articulate their logic. Herder was well 
aware that our statements are implicated in a wide range of discursive prac- 
tices and institutions, and that these practices and institutions in turn consti- 
tute, at different levels and in different ways, the concepts, argumentative 
strategies of science and rhetoric of individuals, indeed, he understood how 
such practices and institutions could constitute these “subjects.” Here, I am 
not superimposing Foucault on Herder, but pointing out that Herder — one 
of the first to use the term Archäologie in its modern, historical sense — had a 
remarkable sense of the hermeneutic dilemmas of scientific modernity Fou- 
cault refers to. By returning to Herder, my aim is not to show yet another 
phase or level of “reflection” in an ongoing teleology of hermeneutic devel- 
opment, but to explore a different site of emergence: building on Lessing’s 
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critical strategy and interpretive foresight, and having studied Hamann’ path- 
breaking thoughts on the expression-communicative, communal constitution 
of language,’ Herder explicitly develops a novel theory of language, a theory 
of the interpretive-critical agency or subject, and finally a theory of historical 
textuality. Taken together, these theories comprise a hermeneutics in which 
the assumed comprehensibility, interpretability and intersubjectivity assumed 
in semiotic interpretation theory is challenged directly in its very core. It criti- 
cized the ideational-transparency view of language upon which all the Zeichen- 
hermeneutik of the mid-eighteenth century is based.” In the most general terms, 
which we will specify in the course of the chapter, the representational model 
already called into question by Lessing’s dialogical and interpretive approach 
to texts is eclipsed in Herder’s general critique of historical understanding; 
‘discourse’ (Rede) and the ‘book’ are displaced by a theory of written texts and 
writing (Schröftlichkeil) in general; and subjectivity, hitherto elevated to a privil- 
eged position vis-a-vis history through ‘natural reason, or by recourse to a 
transcendental standpoint, is historicized and rendered the construct of mul- 
tiple historical readings and writings. 

This chapter consists of four sections. The first deals with Herder’s lan- 
guage theory, with special consideration given to the entwinement of language 
and textuality. The second articulates the advent of a theory of ‘human 
science’ in opposition to abstract philosophy, metaphysics in particular. The 
third seeks to locate the place of Herder’s own writing through his critique of 
systematic metaphysics, and shows the historical deconstruction of self-re- 
flective subjectivity. The final section addresses the process of interpretive 
reading, of hermeneutic conflict and confrontation in which the interpretive 
agent is at once faced with the inexhaustibility of the text and thrown back on 
his or her own interpretive mechanisms, on his or her own historical en- 
sconcement within a finite, hermeneutical horizon. 


1. Structure and Reflexivity: Language as Text 


In Chapter 2, it was shown how two distinct conceptions of language were 
operative in the semiotic interpretation theory prevalent in the German Auf 
klärung, specifically in Chladenius and Meier: on the one hand, the philosophy 


8 On this aspect of Hamann’s theory of language, see Hacking: “How, Why, When, and 
Where Did Language Go Public.” 

9 Szondi: Einführung in die literarische Hermeneutik, p. 100 and Weimar: Historische Einleitung 
zur literaturwissenschaftlichen Hermeneutik, p. 77. 
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of language as an arbitrary sign-system, derived from Aristotle and Leibniz, 
which basically held that the concept, idea or notion was a representation of a 
thing, real or imagined, and that words were simply the signs or visible 
markers of thought.'® On the other, the rhetorical tradition and its distinction 
between inventio, dispositio and elocutio remains determinant in the actual struc- 
ture of interpretation theory. According to rhetorical tradition, the author first 
selected the material to be represented in the znventio, then ordered this mater- 
ial in a manner fitting the subject, the audience and the situation, and finally 
chose the appropriate expressions and specific forms in the e/ocutio. Discourse 
(Rede) and writing (Schrift) were to be interpreted correctly in accordance with 
the discourse-type or genre, and in accordance with the rhetorical perfections 
of appropriateness, truth, clarity and comprehensibility.'' The object of inter- 
pretation was therefore not so much the book or discourse itself, but the 
ideas behind the discourse, or material that subtends the signs, the mental 
content behind the semiotic realization. While language as a functional instru- 
ment could refer and have a pragmatic efficacy, these aspects of language 
usage depended on the underlying theory of ideas. Language could refer, have 
a rhetorical effect and be understood by virtue of its being an external mani- 
festation of thought. Ideas and thoughts were absolutely primary; their ex- 
pression, and interpretation, neither add nor substract, ideally, from the com- 
prehensibility and clarity proper to them.'? Thus the ideational theory of the 
Leibniz-Locke-Wolff view of language as an arbitrary sign-system and rhetor- 
ical tradition shared a common distinction between thought and word, idea 
and sign, content/material and expression, however they might have differed 
with regard to how the distinction is regulated. It is against this distinction 
and its underlying assumptions that Herder was to formulate his views on 
language. 

These views begin in the early essay “Über den Fleiß in mehreren 
gelehrten Sprachen” of 1764, in which Herder polemicizes against the he- 
gemony of one privileged language, and the notion that rationality and clarity 
are the only criteria that enable one to distinguish what is proper for a “sci- 
entific” language. Here, language functions both as the ‘mother tongue’ given 
naturally to those in a specific culture, and as the labyrinthine structure in 


10 Coseriu: “Larbitraire du signe — Zur Spätgeschichte eines aristotelischen Begriffes,” pp. 
81-112; Coseriu: Die Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart. Eine 
Übersicht, pp. 91-94; Schmidt: Sprache und Denken als sprachphilosophisches Problem von Locke bis 
Wittgenstein; Apel: Die Idee der Sprache in der Tradition des Humanismus von Dante bis Vico. 

On the notion of ‘invention’ in rhetorical tradition as distinct from modern conceptions of 
authorial ‘creation, see: Lausberg: Elemente der literarischen Rhetorik, § 40, p. 26. 
12 Heinekamp: “Sprache und Wirklichkeit bei Leibniz.” 
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terms of which we negotiate meanings foreign to our immediate circle. In- 
comprehensibility remains a continuous task to be overcome: “Fremden Na- 
tionen werde ich vielleicht ihre Sprache nachlallen können, ohne bis auf den 
Kern ihrer Eigenheit zu dringen. Gestorbne Sprachen werde ich vielleicht den 
Worten nach aus ihren Denkmälern mit vielem Schweisse erlernen, aber ihr 
Geist verschwand mir.” What is the kernal of a language? and can we know 
even our own language absolutely? Herder’ criticism reaches beyond the 
question of the accessibility of foreign languages and cultures. 

The traditional view that Herder advocates the priority of the regional lan- 
guage, the propriety and unity of the ‘mother tongue’ does not, in my reading, 
adequately describe Herder’s strategy. Herder questions the very notion of a 
propriety within language, the very idea that we can know, even within our 
own circle, any language in an absolute sense. Herder thus disappropriates 
language, and emancipates it both from the hegemony of the ideational view 
as well as its opposite and dialectical other, the view of propriety and property 
within one’s own regional linguistic terrain. The guiding thread (Leitfaden) 
might well be the mother tongue, and the particular thought-structure might 
be the entrance into the labyrinth of languages, but it is never more than that. 
To be a creature of language means indeterminacy, variability, movement. 
Neither fully enclosed in a specific linguistic sphere nor capable of knowing 
the center of any language, linguistic existence implies a finite-infinite relation 
between subject and language/thought. While language places constraints on 
what we can understand, it is simultaneously the condition of world experi- 
ence; and while it delimits our learning, it opens up other languages and 
forms of Gelehrsamkeit. The ambivalence in Herder’s assertion regarding the 
power of the Muttersprache underscores the ambiguous relationship between 
mother tongue and national character on the one hand, language and thought 
on the other: “Hat also eine jede Sprache ihren bestimmten Nationalcharak- 
ter, so scheint uns die Natur blos zu unsrer Mutterprache eine Verbindlichkeit 
aufzulegen, da diese vielleicht unserem Charakter angemessener ist, und unsre 
Denkungsart ausfillet.”"* 

Against both the Leibniz-Wolffian tradition, in which words were the 
signs of thought, and against the rhetorical tradition and its distinction be- 


13 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 1, p. 2: “I will perhaps never be able to simply mimic without 
penetrating into the core of their unique character. Dead language I will perhaps be able to 
learn from their monuments with a great deal of effort, but their spirit escapes me.” 

14 Ibid.: “Every language has therefore its own national character, so nature simply imbues us 
with a connection to our mother language because this language is perhaps more appropri- 
ate to our character, and constitutes the way in which we think.” 
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tween res and verba, Herder’s texts reflect on the conditions of language us- 
age, and question the adequacy of a theory of mental immanence and the 
theory of representation to account for communication. It is the allegedly ‘re- 
ciprocal’ relation between word and thought, sign and idea, concept and ex- 
pression that enables Herder to pose the question of linguistic constitution in 
literary discourse; such a discourse exposes its own linguistic participation in 
the construction of argument, in the formation of theory, in the very fabric of 
science itself. This is the argument of “Uber die neuere deutsche Literatur. 
Fragmente” of 1767-69. Herder’s argument is not restricted to the constitu- 
tive power of form, or structure, which had been a commonplace in linguistic 
thought from the Port-Royal Grammarians to Michaelis’ famous essay of 
1768 on the reciprocal relationship between language and thought, and has 
been documented by Noam Chomsky, interpreted by Hans Aarsleff and 
Hans-Georg Gadamer among others.'* Herder is speaking of the form of the 
content, the way in which the very stuff of our experience and existence is put 
together. 


Nicht als Werkzeug der Litteratur allein muß man die Sprache ansehen; sondern 
auch als Behältniß und Inbegriff; ja gar als eine Form, nach welcher sich die Wis- 
senschaften gestalten [...].’” 


Nun ist aber die Sprache mehr als Werkzeug: sie ist gleichsam Behältniß und In- 
halt der Litteratur — wie viel freies Feld geben uns diese Worte zu übersehen, zu 
bearbeiten, zu nützen?!’ 


Wenn Wörter nicht bloß Zeichen, sondern gleichsam die Hüllen sind, in welchen 
wir die Gedanken sehen: so betrachte ich eine ganze Sprache, als einen großen 
Umfang von sichtbar gewordenen Gedanken, als ein unermäßliches Land von Be- 
griffen.'? 


Sie [die Sprache] ist noch mehr als dies: die Form der Wissenschaften, nicht blos 
in welcher, sondern auch nach welcher sich die Gedanken gestalten: wo in allen 
Theilen der Litteratur Gedanke am Ausdruck klebt, und sich nach demselben 


15 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 126. 

16 Chomsky: Cartesian Linguistics: A Chapter in the History of Rationalist Thought, pp. 13-15; 
Aarsleff: “Cartesian Linguistics: History or Fantasy?”; Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 
415-417. 

Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 2, p. 8: “Language cannot be viewed merely as an implement 
of literature; rather, it must be viewed as a reservior and the very substance of literature, in- 
deed, even as a form according to which the sciences and discourses are structured.” 

18 Ibid., p. 12: “Language, however, is more than merely an instrument; it is at the same time 
a vessel and the very content of literature; how much open land do these words give us to 
oversee, to work, to utilize?” 
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bildet. Ich sage in allen Theilen der Litteratur: denn wenn man glaubt, daß blos in 
der Kritik der schönen Wissenschaften, in Poesie und Rednerkunst, vieles vom 
Ausdrucke abhängt: so setzt man dieser Verbindung zu enge Gränzen. [...] bey 
allen sinnlichen Begriffen in der ganzen Sprache des gemeinen Lebens klebt der 
Gedanke am Ausdruck.”° 


Wir denken in der Sprache; wir mögen erklären, was da ist, oder was noch nicht da 
ist, suchen. Im ersten Falle setzen wir vernehmliche Töne in verständliche Wörter, 
und verständliche Wörter in deutliche Begriffe um. So lange läßt sich also eine 
Sache zergliedern, als Wörter für ihre Theilbegriffe da sind — und so lange eine 
Idee erklären, als neue Verbindungen von Wörtern sie in ein heller Licht setzen.” 


Herder’ text enacts a metaphorical displacement; what was previously under- 
stood as a purely derivative and secondary process — namely the actual ex- 
pression or Ausdruck — is suddenly prior, the discourse according to which the 
thoughts or ideas construct themselves. Herder shifts from the preposition 
“in” to the preposition “nach,” which in Herder’s text must be read not 
merely in a temporal sense, but also in the sense of “according to” or “as a 
result of.” According to this powerful displacement, the expression is not 
simply logically and epistemologically prior to the thoughts; rather, the 
thought constructs özse/f — Herder utilizes the reflexive here to underscore the 
autonomy of the expression vis-a-vis the speaking subject — according to and 
after the material expression. The expression, according to Herder, does not 
“express” a thought, an idea, or a representation in a secondary or derivative 
manner, but actually states what it is as such. 

As Herder’s argument progresses, the function of language is increasingly 
thematized as the object of reflection: from instrument to content, from con- 
tent to everyday life (das gemeine Leben), from everyday life to literature, where 


19 Ibid., p. 12: “If words are not merely external signs, but, as it were, the envelope in which 
we see the thoughts, I therefore see a total language as a tremendous area of thoughts hav- 
ing become visible, as an immeasurable region of concepts.” 

20 Ibid., p. 16: “It [language] is much more than this: the form of a discourse or discipline, not 
simply in which, but actually according to which thoughts structure themselves; in all domains 
of literature the thought is attached to the expression, and is formed according to that ex- 
pression. I say in a// domains of literature, for when one believes that much depends on ex- 
pression only, in the belles lettres, in poetry and rhetoric, one places the limits of this connec- 
tion too tightly [...] In all sensate concepts in the total language of everyday life, the 
thought is wed to its expression.” Emphasis mine. 

21 Ibid., p. 18: “We think in a language; we might explain what is there, or seek what is not yet 
there. In the first case, we translate perceptible sounds into comprehensible words, and 
transform comprehensible words into distinct concepts. The thing can be analyzed as long 
as there are entities for these subconcepts, and an idea may be explained as long as there 
are new combinations of words that place it in a brighter light.” 
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the expression (Ausdruck), according to the tradition of Rhetoric, was of cru- 
cial importance; from literature and rhetoric to science and the most appar- 
ently ‘fundamental’ theories. By subverting the rhetorical distinction between 
res and verba, between the structural-phases inventio and elocutio, Herder is able 
to reinscribe rhetoric both within his theory and his text on a higher level. 
The rhetorical structure of discourse, by which I mean a linguistic preconsti- 
tution of things within a specific fabric, a structure or provisional system, fo- 
cuses attention on the form of the substance of discourse, on the terms and 
statements themselves and the way in which they manage to construct a 
model, a theory, a world.”* While Herder’s argument destroys the schism be- 
tween material, ordering and expression common to rhetorical theory and tra- 
dition, it takes up and transforms that aspect of this tradition which attributes 
a power to the e/ocutio and suggests a way of reading statements in terms of 
their pragmatic function and context. 

It is not simply conceptual operations and scientific analysis that presup- 
pose such a rhetoric. Herder’s early essay “Vom Erkennen und Empfinden 
der menschlichen Seele. Bemerkungen und Träume” (1778) strips back the 
layers of perceptual intentionality to expose a residual rhetorical structure at 
work in our most primitive levels of cognition.” The external medium (i.e. 
“ight””) is analogue to the appropriate sense (i.e. “eye”), and the sense 
(“sight”) is the language, communication, or dialogue between these orders of 
being. There is thus a prelinguistic language of sense, a “natural fit)” one 
could say, between phenomenon, sense apparatus, the object itself, and the 
“sense” that we then name as such. Language in general is the analogue of in- 
ternal consciousness; what we term self-consciousness is nothing more than a 
linguistic pre-articulation, what Herder refers to as a process of vorbuchsta- 
bieren. Impression and expression exist on a continuous plane; perception, re- 
ception and articulation are always already at work when one begins to the- 


22 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 123. Schnur states that Herder’s concept of under- 
standing is not directed at Sachverhalte, but rather at persons, and he correctly identifies the 
shift of emphasis in Herder from the “what” to the “how” In the thematization of the how, 
however, Herder focuses in on the form or the structure, which, for Herder, always exceeds 
the individual work. Thus when Herder insists that we focus on “[...] wie sie es gedacht 
und gesagt [...]” and urges us to appropriate this manner of thinking for ourselves 
(Sämmtliche Werke vol. 1, p. 416), he is referring us to the structure and form that underlie 
specific expressions. 

23 Schnur: Schletermachers Hermeneutik, p. 125. In opposition to Schnur, who states that 
“[Gjrundlage der Herderschen Theorie ist auch hier der Sinnesapparat und das syn- 
thetisierende Gefühl [...],” my view is that, for Herder, language impinges upon even the 
most primitive sensations. 
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orize, to describe, or to analyze any internal (imagined) or external object. 
Herder splits the difference between what had been distinct categorical orders 
of thought and experience, and shows the complicity between the subject, the 
process, the method and language used to spell them out. In so doing, he 
refuses to enter into the debate concerning idealism and realism: for he does 
not state that language structures and endows meaning to a given manifold. 
Nor is there anything “given” in the phenomenological sense of “pure evid- 
ence,” for language has already tampered with the evidence. In a pre-Kantian 
rejection of idealism, Herder considers the material efficacy and theoretical 
force of our languages; for him, language is always real language, language in 
actu and not a theoretical possiblity or a hypothetical language. Attempts to fix 
Herder’s linguistic thought within the framework of modern philosophy of 
language (meaning, reference) are in a sense doomed to fail; not because we 
cannot adequately define Herder’s arguments with our terms, but because his 
language and theory of language refuse to participate in a theoretical, system- 
atic language-game that he believed to be rigged from the very start. 

In the Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache, Herder not only rejects ra- 
tionalist and empiricist theories of the “origin” — language as innate a priori 
and language as a derivative from sense-experience — he opposes the very idea 
of “origin” per se. The treatise on the “origin” of language (Ursprung der 
Sprache), a theme addressed by Condillac, Rousseau and introduced to the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences by Maupertuis, turns out to be a critique of “origin” 
and the systematic treatise in general. 

There are indications of Herder’s rejection of the very category of “origin” 
in Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1769, where Herder disengages from the territ- 
orialized world of rigid distinctions and boundaries in order to create a dis- 
cursive place with no central point (“der enge, veste, eingeschränkte Mit- 
telpunkt ist verschwunden, [...] — Welch neue Denkart!”’)”* in order to destroy 
the “abstract shadow pictures,” fixed images transported through learned lan- 
guage. Herder’s tendency toward empiricism and a more immediate appre- 
hension of the world is counterbalanced by a demand of self-reflection and 
knowledge of the mechanisms of human cognition. In this text, which is actu- 
ally an essay on the possibility of new forms of experience and communica- 
tion rather than a standard Reisebeschreibung, Herder raises the question of the 
idea of “origin:” “Ist Norden oder Siiden, Morgen, oder Abend die Vagina 
Hominum gewesen? Welches der Ursprung des Menschengeschlechts, der 


24 Herder: Journal meiner Reise im Jahr 1769, p. 17: “the narrow, fixed, limited central point has 
vanished [...] what a new way of thinking!” 
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Erfindungen und Künste und Religionen? [...] wo ist der erste Punkt?”* This 
is not simply an invective against ethnocentrism, but a criticism of the very 
idea of “origin,” a questioning of the monological, univocal, monocausal 
mode of thought. After this massive digression, Herder states: “Ich komme 
wieder aufs Meer zurück und in seinen Grund.”* The irony here cannot be 
mistaken: the sea, that area that evades all territorialization, the space void of 
all boundary and limitation, free from the strictures of Staat and Polizei, is lit- 
erally an Abgrund, a non-ground, a web or text of relations, metaphors and 
forces. Its ‘foundation’ or ground is itself groundless. Upon closer examina- 
tion, every “origin” becomes such an abyss of powers, a multiplicity or mani- 
fold of different, often conflicting “languages.” 

The dialectical opposite and other of the sea, which is at the same time 
the vehicle of the excursion into the deterritorialized world, is the ship and its 
“language” (Schiffsprache), the Urbild of a very special and strict form of gov- 
ernment, a small Nation State. Here, even the slightest error can mean violent 
death, and thus the metaphorical conflict between the indeterminacy, uncer- 
tainty and open-endedness of the sea-journey on the one hand and the most 
rigid and despotic of societal systems on the other. In other words, precisely 
the lack of origin and the absence of the primordial center evoke the most 
precision, require a maximum of scientific and political control. 

Writing, however, and the discourse of science cannot reinstate the origin 
or center except as a fiction, as a construct. Therefore, language can only turn 
on its own mechanism, its own discursive ensconcement; any attempt to 
move outside of language or beyond the play of metaphor, relations or forces 
will produce a technology of state, raisonnement, the scientific system. The 
point is to break through the discourse of origin, that territory of rationality 
and instrumental reason in order to articulate its underlying rhetoric, and in- 
vent new languages to explore the site of its absence. Reading must become a 
dialogue; it must become dialogical. Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1769 does just 
this: by continually undermining the ground, the territory of reason and law, 
the thought-structures of everyday life and science, the text recreates the end 
of the book, of systematic thought, of the Grund and the Ursprung. To read 
only with one’s total soul, and to concentrate on the dialogical force of the 
text, on the application of the text instead of its abstract explication and ex- 
planation: “{...] so daß ich endlich so weit komme, ein Buch auf einmal so 


25 Ibid., pp. 15-16: “Is the north or the south, the orient or the occident the vagina hominum? 
Which is the origin of the human race, all of the inventions and arts and religions? [...] 
where is the first point?” 

26 Ibid., p. 18: “I come back again to the sea and into its ground.” 
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lesen zu können, daß ichs ganz und auf ewig weiß, für mich und wo ich gefragt 
werde, wo ichs anwenden soll, und auf welche Art die Anwendung seyn 
möge. Ein solches Lesen muß Gespräch, halbe Begeisterung werden, oder es 
wird nichts!”?” Herder, I assert, shares Lessing’s concern with the application 
of the text, the mediating act of applying the text and tradition to the present 
to produce a continual dislocation of foundation and origin. 

Herder’s Journal remained a fragment, the only form commensurate with 
its playful and irreverent attitude toward closure, systematics and the fixations 
of belief common to science and everyday life. The loss of the “origin” and 
the “original” becomes the provocation for a new understanding not simply 
of poetic, but of all language, which henceforth is conceived by Herder as a 
sort of writing in dialogue, as an absolute reading in which the dialogical 
structure of discourse itself comes to the fore. The concept of “origin” is 
thus not rejected out of hand, but utilized as a springboard from which 
Herder can pose the question of language, and the problem of writing as a 
kind of reading, as a taking up, collecting, collating and ordering of what is ar- 
ticulated, as well as the process of reading as a kind of re-writing or explicit 
application of the form of the text. 

Returning to the Abhandlung, we can see the same irony operative in 
Herder’s attempt to reconstruct the necessary ‘invention’ of language. It is 
this irony concerning the very notion of “origin,” and Herder’s conscious at- 
tempt to parody the genre of original history, that has escaped many critics 
and has been systematically ignored by others. There are reasons for this. 
First, by bringing this ironic intentionality to the center of the interpretation, 
one seems to undermine the ‘theory’ or ‘doctrine’ Herder develops in the Ab- 
handlung. Secondly, it becomes difficult to discern where Herder’s ironic con- 
sciousness breaks off and where Herder returns to the overt or surface argu- 
ment of the text. A response to these objections to a reading of the Abhand- 
lung which seeks to draw out the intertextual and ironic gestures in Herder’s es- 
say is simply that Herder, especially in the early work, does not admit of an 
absolute distinction between such modes of consciousness, and indeed seeks 
to problematize precisely this border between irony and theory, play and 
statement. This is why, I shall argue, Herder’s argument moves in fits and 
starts, utilizes quotation, citation, cliché, commonplaces and knock-down ar- 
guments. It follows the rhetorical conduit of a position until it begins to crack 


27 Ibid., p. 152: “f...] that I would finally get to the point where I am able to read a book in 
such a manner that I know it totally and forever; for me, and wherever I am asked, in what 
way is it to be applied, and what form the application should take. Such a form of reading 
must become a conversation, half enthusiasm, or it is nothing.” 
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under its own pressure. Thus, by entering into an argumentational strategy 
and allowing it to become absolute through intentional hyperbole and dis- 
cursive inflation, Herder creates a critical space within the theory itself in or- 
der to let it collapse from within. He does not enlist another rational, system- 
atic argument to counter his opponent, but rather carries the theory along 
until it ceases to function and breaks down under its own rhetorical weight. 

This is a ironic strategy of discursive polemics in the early writings, and 
the early Abhandlung and Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der 
Menschheit are perhaps the best examples of this strategy. In the case of the Ab- 
handlung, we must constantly read Herder’s statements against not only the tra- 
ditions of rationalist argumentation and empirical observation, against the tra- 
dition of natural law and the 18th century French theorists of language (spe- 
cifically Condillac and Rousseau), but also against the supposed argument of 
the text itself. For the irony of this text does not only subvert the gesture to- 
ward originality, origin and center, it questions the very form of the Abhand- 
lung, the systematic expectation of the scientific treatise, by splitting what was 
understood to be a unified and unifying, comprehensive theoretical argument 
into two parts, two distinct sections; the first an ontogenetic novel or fiction 
of the necessary existence of human language, the second a phylogenetic re- 
construction of human society. The primary intertext throughout, I shall ar- 
gue, is Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1754), which Herder 
terms a philosophical “novel.” 

The problem common to both Condillac’s explanation in his Essai sur 
L'origine des connaissance humaines (1746) and Rousseau’s theory in the Second Dis- 
course is, for Herder, simply that they both begin with an assumed continuum 
between the animalistic Schrei der Empfindungen and human language. Any 
theory of the “origin” of language must therefore either presuppose the in- 
vention of language, already latent, as it were, in the language of animals 
(Thiersprache), or they must ‘invent’ it from nothing, i.e. simply assert that it 
exists ready-made in the human mind (Süßmilch and the theory of divine ori- 
gin). Herder breaks the continuum in a decisive way: from nothing in the lan- 
guage of animals, in the cry of nature, can one deduce the willful use of arbit- 
rary signs, which for Herder is the distinguishing characteristic of human lan- 
guage. This rupture, the rupture of language, is so powerful as to alter the 
very way in which we consider the bumper predicate language in a radical 
way: “Man bilde und verfeinere und organisire dies Geschrei, wie man wolle; 
wenn kein Verstand dazu kommt, diesen Ton mit Absicht zu brauchen: so se- 
he ich nicht, wie nach dem vorigen Naturgesetze je Menschliche, willkürliche 
Sprache werde? Kinder sprechen Schälle der Empfindung, wie die Thiere; ist 
aber die Sprache, die sie von Menschen lernen, nicht ganz eine andre 
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Sprache?” Herder’s critique of Condillac’s “philosophical fiction” of two 
children in the desert brings the point home: how can one possibly explain 
the “origin” of the intentional use of arbitrary signs through “reciprocal com- 
merce”? Is not the very notion of “reciprocal commerce” so culturally con- 
structed and refined, so thoroughly linguistic that one has already presup- 
posed precisely what one wished to show? Herder’s critique of the tradition 
of language origin is the articulartion of language itself, the emergence of a 
fundamentally different economy, a fundamentally different sphere: “mit dem 
Menschen ändert sich die Scene ganz.” The nature of this economy is the 
lack, the absence of a strict economy; in other words, the specific economy 
which distinguishes human existence is the rupture of economy, the lack of 
any absolute determination, of any univocal function and circle of efficacy. 
The specific organization that necesitates language is one that has only itself 
as the object and goal of organization. This forms the basis of reflexivity, of 
Reflexion and Besonnenheit (which I take to mean exactly the same thing) in 
Herder’s text. It is not a specific, distinct faculty or Vermögen, as Herder mis- 
reads the imagination in Rousseau’s philosophical fiction, a power of the hu- 
man soul in addition or as a supplement to the other faculties of sense and 
reason. In the Second Discourse, Rousseau ascribes an essential function to what 
he calls perfectibilité, which Herder perhaps intentionally misreads as a specific 
faculty of the human being: perfectability on this reading presupposes the 
power of the imagination in order to activate natural reason.*® Here, I am not 
concerned with the subtle interpretations of the logic of the supplement and 
the discursive desire of plentitude, or lack thereof, as they have been pre- 
sented by Derrida and de Man.’ Rather, what is at issue here is Herder’s re- 
making of the self as an utterly unique and deficient being, dependent upon 
language for its very existence. For Herder, human existence stages a reflexive 
structure through language that has its own organisation as its object, its own 
activity and being as its primary task. 

Herder’s argument in the Abhandlung is not so much directed against the 
priority of one faculty over another, nor is it the reification of reason in the 


28 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 18: “One could form and refine and organize this 
scream how one wishes; if some degree of understanding doesn’t enter into it, to utilize this 
tone with intention, then I do not see how, according to the previous natural law, there 
could ever be human, arbitrary language. Children speak sounds of the sensation like an- 
imals; but isn’t language that they learn from human beings not a totally different lan- 
guage?” 

29 Ibid., p. 25. “In the case of the human being, the scene changes thoroughly.” 

30 Derrida: Of Grammatology, pp. 165-194. 

31 De Man: “The Rhetoric of Blindness.” 
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form of /ogos. Herder’s statement in “Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der 
menschlichen Seele” that “auch in den tiefsten Sprachen ist Vernunft und 
Wort nur Ein Begriff, Eine Sache: Aoyog.””” does not elevate language to the 
status of reason, for this would presuppose a rationality prior to language. 
Human existence is not viewed as subjectivity, as a unified soul, or as a collec- 
tion of various “faculties,” but rather as a distinctive way of structuring the 
world, one that is able to separate, isolate, distinguish, differentiate, individu- 
ate. It is this structure — where “the whole scene changes” — which Herder re- 
writes as the undivided soul (die ganze unabgetheilte Seele), not in the sense of a 
primordial unity, but rather as the total arrangement or equipment of human 
powers: 


Es ist die ganze Einrichtung aller Menschlichen Krafte; die ganze Haushaltung seiner sinn- 
lichen und erkennenden, seiner erkennenden und wollenden Natur, oder vielmehr — es ist 
die Einzige positive Kraft des Denkens (...).?? 


[...] so wurde ein ander Geschöpf, defen positive Kraft sich in größerm Raum, nach 
feinerer Organisation, heller, äußerte: das abgetrennt und frei nicht blos erkennet, will 
und würkt, sondern auch weiß, daß es erkenne, wolle und würke. Dies Geschöpf 
ist der Mensch und diese ganze Disposition seiner Natur wollen wir um den Ver- 
wirrungen mit eignen Vernunftkräften u.s.w. zu entkommen, Besonnenheit nen- 
nen.?* 

It is, as Herder states, the total disposition of these actual powers — cognition, 
sensation, volition — that constitutes human existence as a finite and discrim- 
inating, linguistic sphere. 

Lack of the strict instinctual determination creates a free sphere of activity 
and the task of having to distinguish, isolate, differentiate, distill from the 
manifold of experience a specific vocation. Language is thus the necessary 
supplement, the symbolic reappropriation of the loss of the rigidified totality 
of instinctual existence. The “free” efficacy of the power of the soul, the ar- 
bitrary relation of human existence to the experiential world functions as a 


32 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 197. — Ruprecht: “Vernunft und Sprache: Zum Grund- 
problem der Sprachphilosophie J. G. Herders.” 

33 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 28: “It is the entire arrangement of all human powers; the en- 
tire household of its sensitive and cognitive, its cognitive and volitional nature, or more precisely, it is 
the single positive power of thought |...].” 

34 Ibid., pp. 30-31: “[...] so there emerged another creature, one whose positive force expressed itself 
in a larger area, according to a more precise organization, one that not only cognized, willed 
and acted more clearly, in a distinct and free manner, but also knew that is was knowing, 
willing, and acting. This creature is the human being, and this entire disposition of its na- 
ture we wish to designate as Besonnenheit in order to escape the confusions with specific 
powers of reason etc. [...].” 
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replacement of a primordial, natural relation. And yet the emergence of a fun- 
damentally different temporality, a temporality that is segmented, articulated, 
punctuated by acts of recognition (Anerkenntnis) that effect an abiding, a 
dwelling, a delay (verweilen) requires a sign, a mark, an indication, a distinct 
feature — what Herder refers to as the internal Merkwort — a catchword, a 
word that catches experience and holds it, articulating it through recognition 
of different moments, aspects, characteristics. What restores human linguistic 
economy is that which renders such an economy impossible, for in the very 
moment recognition and self-reflection have selected one aspect or feature 
from the flood of experience, they have simultaneously interrupted that ex- 
perience, made it discrete, distinct, individualized: the totality and unity insti- 
tuted at the level of the human soul, no longer divided up into compartments 
and faculties, stands in sharp contrast to the fragmentation in the spheres of 
experience and knowledge. 

Herder is fully aware of this exchange. The achievement of recognition 
and reflection can only be cashed in at the expense of clear and distinct 
thought. For Herder, the very idea of a clear idea (according to the Cartesian- 
Leibnizian-Wolffian scheme) that is not at the same time distinct is sheer 
nonsense. Without recognition, i.e. without knowing how the object is distin- 
guished in human thought from others, there is no ‘clear’ knowledge whatso- 
ever. Precisely what is supposed to compensate for the lack of a narrow in- 
stinctual sphere and create an open sphere of human activity, language and re- 
flection, far from expanding the range of knowledge, actually closes it down, 
makes it specific, focused and creates the possibility of differential knowledge. 
The ‘economy’ of the supplement is transgressed by the necessary existence 
of the /hird, the Other, namely the Merkmal or, when internalized, the Merk- 
wort, that is in fact the condition of the possibility of any opposition, any dif- 
ferentiation, any act of Besonnenheit whatsoever. Herder states: 


Ich habe erwiesen, [...] daß nicht der mindeste Gebrauch der Vernunft, nicht die 
einfachste, deutliche Anerkennung, nicht das simpelste Urtheil einer Menschlichen 
Besonnenheit ohne Merkmal möglich sey; denn der Unterschied von Zween läßt 
sich nur immer durch ein Drittes erkennen. Eben dies Dritte, dies Merkmal, wird 
mithin inneres Merkwort [...].” 


Self-reflection or Besonnenheit, which is actually the intrinsic, built-in capacity 
of self-consciousness and self-formation, cannot be posited as a foundation, 


35 Ibid., p. 39: “I have shown [...] that not the slightest use of reason, not the simplest, dis- 
tinct recognition, not the most elemental proposition of human reflection is possible 
without this ‘feature’; for the difference between two things can only be known through a 
third. Precisely this third, this feature, becomes therefore an internal catchword [...]” 
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but rather must itself rely on a prior differentiation, one that is made possible 
by the introduction of the Merkmal. The proof of reflection, formerly the 
name of a faculty that designated the capability to isolate and differentiate 
(Absonderung) one aspect or feature from the ocean of sensations, is made 
possible only through the introduction of a third term (durch ein Drittes), the 
third by virtue of which all opposition, distinction and differentiation must 
occur. Thus what was at first a binary opposition has, through the logic of 
supplementarity, undergone a significant transformation: Herder understands 
that the original economy of the supplement is always already preinscribed by 
the necessity of the Other, and that this order — in this case the catchword, 
the Merkwort — ruptures any closed economy, any economy that aims, through 
closure, at reinstating a unity, a totality, an absolutely centered structure. It is 
not pressing Herder’s text at all to insist that it is precisely the destruction of 
economy that occurs through language, the rupture and fragmentation of any 
closed sphere that informs Herder’s argument and distinguishes his argument 
from those that seek to explain such an economy through reciprocal com- 
merce (Condillac), the possibility of a reflection en puissance prior to the actual 
act of reflection in language (Rousseau), mimesis, or convention.*® 

The introduction of the third term in the argument, the irrevocable en- 
trance of the Other that is the condition of the possibility of differentiation, 
isolation, separation is not an artificial device; rather, by showing the necessity 
of the third term, the supplement of language, the catchword or Merkwort, 
Herder undermines every attempt to establish the emergence of language 
from a monological standpoint prior to difference and dialogue: 


Ich kann nicht den ersten Menschlichen Gedanken denken, nicht das Erste 
besonnene Urtheil reihen, ohne daß ich in meiner Seele dialogire oder zu dialo- 
giren strebe; der erste Menschliche Gedanke bereitet also seinem Wesen nach, mit 
Andern dialogiren zu können!?? 


In stark contrast to Locke, who in the Appendix B of Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education “On Study” taught the reader to put words aside and have an “im- 


36 Aarsleff: From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intellectual History, pp. 
146-210; on Convention, see Wolfgang Pross: “Darstellung.” Herder: Abhandlung über den 
Ursprung der Sprache, pp. 141-146. On the German reception of Rousseau, see Buck: “Selbst- 
erhaltung und Historizität” and Leventhal: “Progression and Particularity: Herder’s Critique 
of Schlözer’s Universal History,” pp. 41-60. 

37 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 47: “I cannot think the first human thought, cannot put 
together the first, most basic reflective judgment without carrying out a dialogue in my 
soul, or without seeking to dialogue; the first human thought therefore presupposes the 
ability to dialogue with others according to its very nature.” 
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mediate converse” with things, to “discourse within himself’ and did not see 
“what need [man] has of [words], Herder asserts that we always presup- 
pose words and language in the very constitution of thoughts, the self, and 
the other person. 

The Abhandlung thus thematizes the problem of scientific discourse, a dis- 
course laced with false distinctions, abstract categories and a desire for origin 
and center. It does not oppose the absolute economy of animal existence with 
a different, more “open” economy: “Der Mensch hat keine so einformige und enge 
Sphäre, wo nur Eine Arbeit auf ihn warte: eine Welt von Geschäften und Be- 
stimmungen liegt um ihn.” Rather, as it abandons the argumentative strat- 
egies of rationalism and empiricism,*° both of which understand the “origin” 
of language either from divine creation or from the animal world, so too it 
dispenses with the very notion of linguistic economy by pointing out how 
language, already itself a supplement of symbolic replacement, requires a 
mark, sign, indication (Merkma/). This secondary supplement in turn dis- 
closes the infinite supplementarity of linguistic understanding ir general in the 
form of the dialogical structure of reason itself. The truth of economy is its 
requirement of an element — the third in the form of the distinguishing Merk- 
mal — that destroys all economy; the economy of language collapses in on itself 
and leaves another absence that can only be replenished provisionally and 
tentatively through dialogue and discourse. Scientific discourse, the discourse 
of the systematic, scientific treatise (Abhandlung) can only exist as dialogue, 
which must undermine the strict claims of scientificity, monological structure 
and closed economy of such discourse. 

In his critique of Kant, first published in 1799 after a long period of dis- 
enchantment with the project of critical philosophy, Herder attempts to read 
the blindspot in Kant’s critique of metaphysics: the very project of the tran- 
scendental deduction, the very idea that one could arrive at the formal condi- 
tions of thought and experience attempts to circumvent the problem of lan- 
guage by recourse to a constituting subjectivity. Such a reliance on pure con- 
cepts of the understanding (reine Verstandesbegriffe) misses the entwinement of 
language and thought in a fundamental way; the categories schematically re- 
construct the structure of experience and knowledge, yet systematically forget 
about their own embodiment in language, their own linguisticality. In opposi- 


38 Locke: Some Thoughts Concerning Education, p. 200. 

39 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 24: “The human being does not have such a narrow and unified 
sphere in which only one task awaits him. An entire world of possible determinations and 
tasks surrounds him.” 

40 Gaier: Herders Sprachphilosophie und Erkenntniskritik, pp. 192, 196-201. 
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tion to what he refers to as the öden Schematismus of Kant’s critical philosophy, 
Herder writes: 


Denn sind diese Schemen nicht Worte? Worte aber bis auf den kleinsten Theil der 
Rede entstanden an Gegenständen; und gerade sind dies die abgegriffensten 
Worte, Wortschatten, die man oxapata, nicht oynuata nennen sollte. Der mensch- 
liche Verstand hat eine viel höhere Kraft, als dunkel zu schematisiren; er kann 
seine erfaßten Merkmahle durch Worte ausdrücken, er kann sprechen [...].* 


In Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, the Schema is that mysterious mediating 
frame between the manifold of experience and the unifying rubric of the con- 
cept. Kant himself becomes obscure when writing about it; he refers to it in 
the first Kritik as “a monogram of the pure imagination.” Herder’s polemic 
against Kant is twofold; not only are the categories themselves and the forms 
of intuition already linguistic — “words” as Herder writes — but Kant’s sche- 
mata are also already an abstract, purified and formalized language that is 
lifted away from the material, concrete existence of experience and life. 
Formal conditions of the possibility of experience never suffice to truly #nder- 
stand in the double sense of that word — both to comprehend the emergence 
of linguistic recognition and the understanding of our experience. Against 
Kant’s subjectivism, which, according to Herder’s critique, locates the con- 
stitutive structure of experience and knowledge in the meaning-endowing 
power of the synthetic unity of apperception and the transcendental imagina- 
tion,*? Herder asks how understanding is possible in the first place, i.e. how it 
is possible that we can speak of something being intelligible at all. The objec- 
tive status of the third term in the Abhandlung, the necessary dialogical other 
or third that serves as a foil against which all differentiation and individuation 
occur, appears in the Kant-critique as objective intelligibility; an object of un- 
derstanding must first be preconstituted — spelled out in advance or pre-ar- 
ticulated (vorbuchstabiert) in Herder’s language — as something that can be ar- 
ticulated, described, represented whatsoever. The Merkmal of the Abhandlung 


41 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 21, p. 125: “For are these schemata [pun on ‘Schemen, 
meaning both ‘schemes’ and ‘shadows,’ ‘phantoms’] mere words? Words, however, right up 
to the smallest part, of speech that have emerged in relation to objects; and precisely these 
words [the Kantian schemata] are the most well-worn words, mere shadows of words, such 
that one should call them oxtapata [shadows], not oynuata [schemeta; Herder repeats the 
pun in Greek]. Human understanding has a much higher power than to be able to schema- 
tize in an obscure way; it can express those characteristics that have been grasped in words, 
it can speak [...].” 

42 For an excellent account of Herder’s Metakritik, see Seebohm: “Zum systematischen Ort 
der Herderschen Metakritik.” 
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functions as Herder’s objective significance prior to and presupposed by any 
act of discursive understanding. The two central arguments of Herder’s criti- 
cism — first, that formal conditions are always already linguistic and, as the 
mere shadows of words, insufficient for an understanding of how the world 
becomes intelligible; and secondly, that the question of intelligibility necessar- 
ily precedes questions concerning the structure of knowledge — recall the ar- 
gument of the Abhandlung: 


Soll unser Verstand verstehen, so muß ein Verständliches vor ihm seyn, das für ihn 
Bedeutung habe; Verstand ohn alles Verständliche ist ein Unding, so viel leere 
Wortkapseln wir ihm auch anhängen mögen. Auch ein Zusammensetzen und 
Hinzufügen, von dem Begriff des Selbstbewußtseyns begleitet, macht nicht das Verste- 
hen aus, so wenig als Worte einer fremden Sprache, wenn wir sie buchstabiren, syl- 
biren und aussprechen, des Buchstabirens wegen von uns verstanden werden, auch 
wenn wir uns dieses Buchstabirens und Sylbirens deutlich bewußt sind. Der Sinn 
des Worts anerkennen ist etwas ganz anderes.*? 


The pre-structure of understanding discussed by modern hermeneutics them- 
atizes the grid through which interpreters read their object. Herder, by con- 
trast, focuses in on the prior intelligibility of the object itself, its comprehens- 
ibility as an articulated unit. The analogy between objective comprehensibility 
and understanding the words of a language is not coincidental, for linguistic 
understanding has become in Herder’s thought the model of all understand- 
ing. To understand the sense (Sinn) of a word within a language necessitates a 
process of semiological differentiation, a process of recognition on the basis 
of distinct features. Thus, before the transcendental deduction, prior to the cri- 
tique of the subject, the referential totality has been prearticulated by certain 
distinguishing features, features that emerge in language and create what I 
have referred to as objective intelligibility. 

The theory of language that commences in Aristotle’s De interpretatione 
and found a vital reformulation in seventeenth and eighteenth century lan- 
guage theory, from Locke, Leibniz, the Port-Royal school, Wolff and the 


43 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 21, p. 96: “If our understanding is to understand, then there 
must be something comprehensible before it [vor ihm seyn] that has meaning for it; a faculty 
of understanding without anything that is comprehensible is a contradiction, no matter how 
many word-capsules we might put on it. Even a construction or addition, accompanied by 
the concept of self-consciousness, does not constitute understanding [Verstehen], just as we 
do not, simple because we syllybize them, understand words of a foreign language when we 
when simply spell them, syllabize them, and speak them even if we are conscious of the act 
of syllabizimg and spelling them. To recognize the sense of a word is something quite differ- 


» 


ent. 
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School Philosophy of Germany to Chladenius and Meier — namely that 
spoken language is merely the vehicle or medium for the transmission of 
ideas, the visible signs of a prior representation, and that written signs are 
merely representations of spoken signs — has been eclipsed.** Herder, to be 
sure, will produce another fiction about language: language as the. analogical 
medium of the subject, an objective text that articulates and isolates the sub- 
ject in its totality as a creature of reflection. Where Rousseau enlisted the ima- 
gination as the necessary developmental impetus for the unfolding of pity and 
moral love,* Herder questions the role of language in the creation, construc- 
tion and constitution of even the most primitive sensations. No part of nature 
is left unturned in this linguistic sweep. If Herder has blown wide open the 
very notion of a human economy, so crucial to Rousseau, in order to reveal 
the necessary supplement and the attendent destruction of all economy, it is 
because language no longer serves as a representational medium, as a vehicle 
for a prior knowledge. In the narrative I am tracing in the history of herm- 
eneutics, there is no residue of nature, no remnant of the natural in human 
existence with Herder: language has saturated the very machine of criticism 
and eradicated any discursive position that might be able to still discern a mo- 
ment or point outside of the supplementarity of signification. With Herder, 
the subject is enmeshed in the tissue, the web, the text of language; all ges- 
tures of reference beyond the act of recognition and dialogue within dis- 
course point back to this prior ensconcement, the act of pre-scribing essential 
to language. The language of “words” — individual speech-acts, parole — is only 
a derivative and secondary instance of language itself, that articulatory, differ- 
entiating, identifying, isolating and synthetic power intrinsic to human life: 
“So wie diese äußere Medien für ihre Sinne wirklich Sprache sind, die ihnen 
gewisse Eigenschaften und Seiten der Dinge vorbuchstabiren: so, glaube ich, 
mußte Wort, Sprache zu Hülfe kommen, unser innigstes Sehen and Hören 
gleichfalls zu wecken und zu leiten.”** Discourse (Wort, Sprache) supplements 
the media of sight and hearing, awakens and guides perception in the pre-ar- 
ticulation of aspects or profiles of things. Language has always already pre- 
scribed specific characteristics or aspects of things, or, to speak phenom- 


44 Aristotle: “De interpretatione.” The Basic Works, 1603, p. 40. 

45 Derrida: Of Grammatology, pp. 180-182; de Man: “The Rhetoric of Blindness: Derrida’s 
Reading of Rousseau,” p. 132. 

46 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 197: “Just as these external media are really language for 
the senses that prefigures for them certain characteristics and profiles of the things, so I be- 
lieve that word, language had to appear and come to our aide in order to awaken and guide 
our most internal seeing and hearing,” 
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enologically, it has always already endowed perception and experience with 
specific profiles of objects (Abschattungen).*” 

Herder’s own rhetoric produces a paradox that manifests itself in all of the 
early work: language at once delimits and opens up experience, at once pro- 
duces the abstract ‘shadow images’ of convention as well as ironic, poetic dis- 
course that reflects back on its own construction. This has led at least one 
critic to speak of two distinct levels in Herder, particularly in the Abhandlung: 
the discursive and the gestural.** According to this theory, Herder operates 
simultaneously with two distinct ‘languages’: the language of nature, which 
Herder alternately designates Thiersprache or Sprache der Empfindung, and the 
language of reflection, of clear and distinct concepts, in a word, discursive 
language. Such a theory of ‘paradoxical dialectics’ in Herder is in my view in- 
adequate for two reasons: first, it allows for a continuity between Thiersprache 
and human language that Herder rejects from the outset. Secondly, it rein- 
states the dichotomy between sensation and thought that Herder was able to 
overcome by showing the prior articulation always already at work in even the 
most primitive forms of experience. The paradox in Herder’s writing can be 
expressed as one between language as disclosure and language as innere Form, 
language as interpretation and articulation, and language as System, or Weltbild. 
In the first instance, language functions as an active form of life, articulating 
aspects of things and isolating them in their historical and contextual coher- 
ence. As innere Form, however — and here Herder prefigures Humboldt, par- 
ticularly in his insistence that each language constitutes a Weltansicht and that 
each specific speech-act takes up the transforms /angue,*? — language delimits, 
defines and describes experience within a framework of structure and con- 
vention proper to it. The result is not a ‘dialectic’ in the Hegelian sense, for 
dialectic implies a deferred reconciliation in the future under the aegis of con- 
sciousness; rather, there is an ongoing, sustained paradox between disclosure 
and distinctness, between ‘opening an infinite field of concepts’ and the isola- 


47 On the notion of “profiles” or “perspectives” in phenomenology, see Husserl: /deen I: Ideen 
zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und phanomenologischen Philosophie. Erstes Buch, p. 226. Herder 
would have agreed with Husserl that “identity” does not issue from the objects themselves, 
but would have strongly disagreed with Husserl’s escape into the subject. 

48 Morton: “Herder and the Possibility of Literature: Rationalism and Poetry in 18th century 
Germany.” 

49 ‘The best presentation of this is in Humboldt: “Grundzüge eines allgemeinen Sprachtypus.” 
Gesammelte Schriften vol. 5. Also, see the compelling work of Borsche: Sprachansichten: Der Be- 
griff der menschlichen Rede in der Sprachphilosophie Wilhelm von Humboldts, pp. 17-19; and 
Heeschen: Die Sprachphilosophie Wilhelm von Humboldts,; on innere Form and the distinction 
Ergon-Energeia, see pp. 28-31. 
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tion, specification, definition of particulars within such a field. This is the pro- 
ductive paradox operative in Herder’s theory of language. 


2. Small Science 


Foucault’s The Order of Things gave us the astonishing statement: “Before the 
end of the 18th century, man did not exist.” Prior to that historical juncture, 
according to Foucault, there was “no epistemological consciousness of man 
as such”; “[...] man does to occupy a place in nature through the regional, 
specific ‘nature’ that is granted to him as a birthright.” Modernity, according 
to this model, is not constituted simply by rationalization, by the application of 
‘scientific, ‘objective’ methods to the study of human society, as has often 
been claimed, but rather by the emergence of ‘man’ as that transcendental- 
empirical doublet, as the foundation and the empirical object of science. The 
human sciences thus do not aim at an analysis of ‘human nature, but rather at 
an analysis that traverses the path from the ‘human being’ gua positivity to 
what makes such an empirical positivity at all possible. Foucault wrote: “All 
empirical knowledge, provided it concerns man, can serve as a possible philo- 
sophical field in which the foundation of knowledge, the definition of its 
limits, and, in the end, the truth of all truth must be discoverable.”* In Fou- 
cault’s “anthropological sleep,” the history of the human sciences is directed 
at an ‘origin’ (of knowledge, of language, of inequality), but ‘man’ is never 
contemporaneous with that origin; indeed, the human being is forever sever- 
ed from the ‘origin’ and, to use Derrida’s reading of Rousseau” or Foucault’s 
own analysis of the ‘analytics of finitude, referred back to an origin without 
origin or beginning: “A task is thereby set for thought: that of contesting the 
origin of things, but of contesting it in order to give it a foundation, by redis- 
covering [...] that origin without origin or beginning, on the basis of which 
everything is able to come into being.”’” What Foucault stated is of crucial 
significance for Herder’s early work; the eclipse of a global natural order in 
which ‘human nature’ occupies merely one functional slot within a represent- 
ational grid signals a critique of metaphysical foundations, of the ‘subject’ as the 
point of departure of philosophical inquiry, and the emergence of ‘human 
being’ — der Mensch — as the foundation and object of philosophical reflection. 


50 Foucault: The Order of Things, pp. 309-310. 
51 Ibid., p. 341. 

52 Derrida: Of Grammatology, pp. 141-192. 
53 Foucault: The Order of Things, p. 332. 
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In this admittedly schematic presentation, I want to map out Herder’s sub- 
version of metaphysics as the cornerstone of his anti-philosophical discourse 
and the advent of a theory of ‘human science’ in his early texts. 


a. Enunciating the Difference: 
The Critique of Analysis in Herder’s Versuch über das Seyn (1764) 


Let me begin with a positive thesis, presented most recently by Robert Nor- 
ton’s study on Herder’s aesthetics.** It states that Herder’s Abhandlung über den 
Ursprung der Sprache was written according to a specific methodological pro- 
gram. Based upon Newton’s methodological preference of ‘analysis’ over ‘hy- 
pothesis’ and ‘synthesis’ in the Opzicks, Herder took up the ‘analytic’ method 
from Locke, Condillac, Voltaire, Maupertuis (who introduced the question of 
the Origin of Language into the Academy) and the pre-critical Kant against 
Descartes, Leibniz, Wolff, Sulzer and Mendelssohn. Kant submitted his essay 
Untersuchung über die Deutlichkeit der Grundsätze der natürlichen Theologie und der 
Moral (1764) for the prize of the Berlin Academy in 1763. Mendelssohn’s Ab- 
handlung über die Evidenz in metaphysischen Wissenschaften won the prize. It argued 
the metaphysical assertions are similar to those of mathematics, not in their 
certainty, but in terms of the evidence to which they appeal. Kant had argued 
a very different position. He claimed that metaphysics can only be conducted 
as an analytical science, in opposition to the mathematical truths which are 
the result of ‘synthesis.’ Kant wrote: “Die echte Methode der Metaphysik ist 
mit derjenigen im Grunde einerlei, die Newton in die Naturwissenschaft ein- 
führte,” “Mathematik gelangt zu allen ihren Definitionen synthetisch [...] die 
Philosophie aber analytisch.””°° Addressing himself in the third person at the 
end of the Abhandlung, Herder wrote that he had sought to prove his point as 
“the most certain philosophical truth” “wie die festeste philosophische 
Wahrheit” — that he had not offered a ‘hypothesis, which “von allen Seiten 
betrachtet, dem menschlichen Geist nur zum Nebel und zur Unehre ist 
fale 

To be sure, Herder does state that only the ‘analytic’ method is appropri- 
ate for the metaphysical sciences in the early essay Wie die Philosophie zum 


54 This is the thesis presented by Norton: Herder’s Aesthetics and the European Enlightenment, 
Chapter 1: “The Problem of Method.” 

55 Kant: Gesammelte Schriften vol. 2, p. 280. 

56 Herder: Werke (ed. Ulrich Gaier) vol. 1, p. 810: “considered from all sides, is dishonorable 
and foggy for the human spirit.” 
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Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und nützlicher werden kann and in the Fragmente: “ Die 
wahre und einzige Methode der Philosophie ist also die analytische,” “[...] das 
Erbstück unsrer Nation: die analytische Auflösung der Begriffe ist die beste 
Methode Deutscher Philosophie.”*’ Yet while Herder agreed with Kant (and 
Condillac, Maupertuis and Newton) that this method is the only sensible way 
to do metaphysics, Herder’s early essays questioned the very discipline of 
metaphysics, and the ability to secure a proper philosophical ‘method’ in 
order to attain metaphysical truth. After showing that the assertions of meta- 
physics are prior to any form of proof, Herder sought to articulate a new 
form of philosophical discourse and writing. This new form, which I see ac- 
tualized on a textual level in Herder’s early essayistic writing, calls into ques- 
tion the very category of the ‘subject’ as the locus of representation and rea- 
son. The coherence of the early essays resides precisely in the critique of 
metaphysical foundations and the search for a new philosophical language. 
The first decisive break occurs in Herder’ early essay on metaphysics, Versuch 
über das Seyn. 

Herder’s Versuch (1764) attempts to demonstrate the confusion concern- 
ing ‘being’ as a logical or empirical concept contained in Kant’s Der einzig 
mögliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes (1763). For Herder, 
in contrast to the early Kant, ‘being’ is an empirical, rather than a logical con- 
cept. ‘Being’ as a logical concept is purely derivative and secondary to the ex- 
istential sense of being, and the two ‘orders’ of ‘being’ — logical existence and 
actual existence — are categorically distinct; it is impossible to prove the exist- 
ence of actual existential ‘being’ either from the existence of consciousness or 
from the logical notion of ‘being’ As a sensible concept of experience that is 
simultaneously presupposed in every act of consciousness and therefore a pri- 
ori, ‘being’ possesses a sensible certainty that cannot be demonstrated. The 
problem, according to Herder, is that philosophers had sought to explain that 
which is logically possible without having grasped actual existence (ohne doch 
das Realwesen berührt zu haben). Thus Herder’s statement, referring forward to 
the critique of philosophy in the early essay Wie die Philosophie zum Besten des 
Volkes allgemeiner und niitzlicher werden kann that ‘human being’ precedes philo- 
sophical activity: “[...] da Menschen eher gewesen sind als Philosophen.”** 

Against Egoism and Idealism, Herder argued that materiality precedes 
consciousness, that we cannot even think of ‘internal sense’ or consciousness 


57 Ibid., p. 558: “[...] the true and only method of philosophy is the analytical one;” “[...] the 
legacy of our nation: the analytic dissection of concepts is the best method of German 
philosophy.” 

58 Ibid., p. 15. 
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without the notion of ‘being’: “[...] wo kein Materiale zu denken ist, da ist 
auch keine innere Möglichkeit [...]; [...] folglich setzt alle innere Möglichkeit 
ein Etwas voraus.” Just as knowledge of ‘being’ cannot be achieved by the 
understanding and is available only through experience, so too the concept of 
‘consciousness’ is fully mediated through our concepts of experience. As con- 
cepts of experience (Erfahrungsbegriffe), which are at the same time presup- 
posed in all experience and therefore a priori, ‘being’ and ‘consciousness’ have 
a certainty that is indemonstrable, not because of the incapacity of language, 
but because we must presuppose these concepts in any psychic activity, in any 
‘analysis’ of concepts. Thus, ‘being’ and ‘consciousness’ coincide in their de- 
pendence on experience, their experiential certainty, their indemonstrability. 
Herder invokes common sense — der gemeine Sinn — as the basis for his argu- 
ment that one must not attempt to prove or demonstrate a priori concepts of ex- 
perience such as ‘being’ ‘Being’ is thus “der erste, sinnliche Begriff, dessen 
Gewißheit allem zum Grunde liegt: Diese Gewißheit ist uns angeboren [...] — 
er ist der Mittelpunkt aller Gewißheit.’’°° 

There are three points I would like to make regarding the early sketch Ver- 
such über das Seyn. First, Herder contradicts Egoism and Idealism by showing 
the impossibility and absurdity of attempting to derive knowledge of ‘being’ 
from the contents of consciousness or the ‘subject’ alone: “[...] wird man die 
Unmöglichkeit zeigen müssen, daß alle unsere Begriffe nach einem göttlichen 
Gesetz sich nicht aus dem innern principium des Geistes entwickeln 
lassen.” He explicity rejected Descartes’ ‘deduction’ of material existence 
from the logical impossibility of ‘non-being’ and the attempt to prove ‘being’ 
from the apodictic certainty of the subject. He also rejected Kant’s determina- 
tion that ‘being’ is not a real predicate even before Kant was to formulate this 
argument in the first Critique. For Kant’s critique of ‘being’ as a predicate re- 
legates ‘being’ to a merely formal, regulative concept that has no actual reality 
outside of the operations of consciousness; it is real only insofar as we ac- 
tively constitute the world. Herder, in opposition, held that ‘being’ was funda- 
mental, and pre-cognitive, or distinct from the specific determinations of con- 
sciousness. The text can be read as existentialist avant la lettre. Secondly, 
Herder’s approach to the question of ‘being’ demonstrates that the most fun- 
damental metaphysical problems are the result of conceptual confusion, and 


59 Ibid. p. 17-18. 

60 Ibid., p. 19: “the first, most sensible concept, whose certainty is at the center of everything; 
this certainty is innate [...]; it is the central point of all certainty.” 

61 Ibid., pp. 10-11: “[...] one will have to show the impossibility that all of our concepts do 
not allow themselves to be derived from an internal principle of our spirit.” 
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that an appeal to ‘common sense’ (der gemeine Verstand) can dissolve meta- 
physical controversy. By establishing concrete existence as the most certain 
and least demonstrable of our concepts, Herder does not create a different 
metaphysics than those of his predecessors — a metaphysics of sense certainty 
or of subjectivity — but rather takes the first measure to move beyond meta- 
physics itself as the central concern of philosophy. 

Finally, Herder problematizes the concept of the ‘subject’ or ‘sel that 
serves as a locus and foundation for epistemological and metaphysical theory, 
as a unity that underlies knowledge and being. In the Schlußbetrachtung, Herder 
posed the rhetorical question whether there is any order or unity in regard to 
these unanalyzable concepts: “{...] müssen nicht alle diese materialen Grund- 
satze einen Beziehungspunkt in uns haben; wohlan! und unter die Einheit 
könnte man sie sammlen.”‘ Herder refers, of course, to ‘being’ as the most 
certain, and least demonstrable concept. The further the distance from the 
sensible and the concrete, the less certainty, but the more clarity and distinct- 
ness. After analysis has accomplished its task of dissolving complex concepts 
into their most fundamental components, the project of metaphysics is com- 
plete. Thus, in the Fragmente, philosophy disappears after it has analyzed a 
concept into its most basic components; Herder underscores the provisional, 
merely transitory and functional role of traditional philosophical analysis. 
Against any form of philosophy that operates with fixed concepts and hides 
behind artificial Kunstwörter while condemning common understanding (den ge- 
meinen Verstand), Herder states: “Aber die Weltweisheit ist die Abgöttin meines 
Herzens, die zuerst den sinnlichen Verstand leitet, sich zu seiner Sprache her- 
abläßt, mit ihm gehet, ihn nach und nach mehr erhebet, und ihm endlich in 
der Sphäre der Vernunft mit allem Glanz der Deutlichkeit erscheinet, und ver- 
schwindet.” The erotic allegory employed by Herder here allows philosoph- 
ical analysis itself to unfold its own rhetorical structure; the vicissitudes of 
philosophy define its self-understanding as a necessary, though provisional, 
tentative and protean discipline. In the final analysis, this refinement of lan- 
guage and reason has fulfilled its function and disappears. We might do well 
to read this historically: in the Enlightenment, precisely such a clarification 
was accomplished, and after the analysis of existing concepts is complete, 
philosophy as world-wisdom in the sense of a reason sovereign and detached 
from the world must disappear. 


62 Ibid., p. 20: “Mustn’t all of these material principles have a relational focus in us; indeed! 
and one could collect them under this unity.” 

63 Ibid., p. 425: “But that wisdom is the angel of my heart that first guides sensible understand- 
ing, allows itself down to its language, goes with it, and elevates it by and by, finally appears 
to it in the sphere of reason with all the shine of distinctness, and then disappears.” 
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Such metaphysical analysis proves productive insofar as it exposes the 
multiplicity and conflict within the ‘self and between various ‘subjects.’ In the 
Schlußbetrachtung, Herder refers, albeit in a rhetorical manner, to this irrevocable 
difference between subjects — “so sieht man die Verschiedenheit bei verschie- 
denen Subjekten” — and to the internal division and conflict within the ‘self 
between these two senses of ‘being’ that undermine precisely the presup- 
posed unity of the self or ‘subject’ that is absolutely certain and indemon- 
strable in metaphysics. Herder states: “Uns, die wir ein sehr vermischtes Ich 
haben, an beiden Sinnen gebunden sind uns wenig durch die Abstraktion 
leicht machen, und auf einen Zustand der Befreiung warten, sind alle unzer- 
gliederlichen Begriffe sehr unzergliederlich. Schon das Sein teilt sich bei uns in 
das Ideal- und Existenzialsein; beide besondere Begriffe keiner aus dem an- 
dern erklarlich.”** Thus, once again in a fully existential sense, the human 
subject is thus torn, split, divided within itself. This split between ideal, logical 
existence and actual, concrete, sensible ‘being’ within the subject itself makes 
it impossible for us to reason from the one to the other, and therefore the 
emphatic inability to “analyze” our basic metaphysical vocabulary. Except for 
the absolute certainty of ‘being’ as a concept of experience a priori, meta- 
physics underscores and reinforces the difference between subjects and the ir- 
revocable conflict within the ‘self.’ Instead of adopting ‘analysis’ as the only 
proper philosophical method for metaphysical problems, Herder questioned 
the usefulness and meaningfulness of metaphysical thinking itself. He sought 
to inaugurate a pragmatic theory of intervention, one which was directed to- 
ward the ‘human being’ as its foundation and object of inquiry. By combining 
a foundational a priori with the sense-certainty of experience, the argument of 
Versuch über das Seyn strikes a third path beyond empiricist attempts to derive 
knowledge from sense data and idealist attempts to deduce knowledge from 
the existence of consciousness or the precepts of logical theory. 


b. From Metaphysics to Pragmatism: Wie die Philosophie 
zum Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und nützlicher werden kann (1765) 


In the early essay Wie die Philosophie zum Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und nütz- 
licher werden kann (1765), written in the wake of the debate spurred on by the 


64 Ibid., p. 21: “For us who have a very divided ‘I, are bound to both senses, don’t have it 
easy with respect to abstraction, and await a state of emancipation — for us, all of the unan- 
alyzable concepts are very unanalyzable. Even ‘being’ divides itself for us between ideal be- 
ing and existential being, both distinct concepts, neither of which can be derived from the 
other.” 
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Berlin Academy concerning the correct philosophical method, philosophy is 
understood not merely as a conceptual, theoretical discipline, but as an znszitu- 
tion, philosophy had become an institutionalized war about metaphysics. The 
enemies of metaphysics fall into two main camps: the theologians and the 
mathematicians. The former question the truth of philosophy, the latter its 
use and application. Herder wrote of different vantage points or Gesichtspunkte 
in the battle. The second genre of those who contradict philosophy is identi- 
fied as that of physicists: 


[...] es sind die Physici: (aber leider sind ihrer zu wenige gewesen:) die es gewagt 
die Phänomene der Abstraktion, gleich den Merkwürdigkeiten der Natur zu er- 
forschen etc., aus Erfahrungen nicht aus Hypothesen, zu urteilen — statt der ma- 
thematischen Synthese, den Geist der physischen Analyse in die Philosophie 
überzutragen: kurz eine Zergliederung der Produkte unsres Geistes, es mögen Irr- 
tümer oder Wahrheiten sein, zu versuchen. In der Physik folgte auf Kartesius Hy- 
pothesen ein Newton; möchte in der Philosophie auf die mathematische Aeone 
die physische folgen.“® 


Herder discusses the attempt to bring the spirit of physical analysis into philo- 
sophy, to reason concerning metaphysics by way of experience and not ‘hy- 
pothesis’ as merely another genre of the antagonists of philosophy. In other 
words, while he prefers Newton and ‘analysis’ to the hypotheses of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz and Wolff (“ein Gewebe unglücklicher Hypothesen”), he 
does not adopt the method of ‘analysis’ as his own. Rather, his argument pro- 
ceeds toward another point of view, which he described as “der nützlichste, 
und der für unser ökonomisch-politisches Zeitalter angemessenste.”’° “Es ist 
die [...] Frage,” Herder wrote, “Wie kann die Philosophie mit der Menschheit 
und Politik versöhnt werden, so daß sie ihr auch wirklich dient.” 

Herder’s critique of metaphysics in this essay is directed not merely against 
specific forms of metaphysical foundation, as Reckermann has forcefully 
shown,°® but against metaphysics itself as a language game, as a particular 


65 Ibid., p. 106-107: “[...] they are the physicists (unfortunately there were too few of them), 
who actually ventured to inquire about the phenomena of abstraction in the same way as 
the peculiarities of nature, to judge from experience and not from hypotheses — instead of 
the mathematical synthesis, they transferred the spirit of physical analysis into philosophy; 
in short, to attempt an analysis of the products of our mind, they may be truths or errors. 
In Physics, Newton came after Descartes hypotheses; may in philosophy a physical era fol- 
low the mathematical one.” 

66 Ibid., p. 107: “the most useful, and for our economic-political era the most appropriate.” 

67 Ibid., p. 107-108: “[...] how can philosophy be reconciled with humanity and politics, so 
that it truly serves them?” 

68 Reckermann: Sprache und Metaphysik: Zur Kritik der sprachlichen Vernunft bei Herder und Hum- 
boldt, p. 18. 
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type of discourse intended for the initiated with a purely theoretical interest. 
Even after Kant’s first Critique appeared in 1781, Herder maintained his cri- 
tique of metaphysics as “[...] ein Brüten über transcendenten, übersinnlichen 
Worten und Wortschällen, deren Anschauung dem menschlichen Geist ver- 
sagt ist.” In the early essay, he wrote of metaphysics as Wortkram, as an 
empty Wörterkasten: “In der Tat hat auch die ganze Metaphysik nichts, das des 
Nennens wert wäre: da sie das bloß sagt, was der gesunde Verstand denkt.””° 
The metaphor of concentric circles, a center — presumably the central point 
or Mittelpunkt which Herder identified alternately as der Mensch and das Volk 
in the new philosophical anthropology — surrounded by the empty words and 
finally the hypotheses of metaphysics indicates a radical break from the very 
project of metaphysical foundation. In this departure from the grounding of 
philosophy through metaphysics, Herder followed Shaftsbury, Hume and 
Rousseau; the genre of the essay is utilized not simply as a form of education 
and edification, as an emancipation from purely metaphysical discourse and 
useless theoretical controversy, but as a medium of a particular kind of philo- 
sophical self-reflection that has become conscious of its own rhetoricity, its 
own constitution within language and history. In Herder’s transformation of 
traditional philosophy into a theory of human science, the linguistic and his- 
torical construction of the theory of the human being — der Mensch — becomes 
the necessary but elusive ‘center’ of philosophical inquiry. 

Specifically, Shaftsbury’s Characteristicks (1711), Hume’s Essays, Moral and 
Philosophical (1742) and Rousseau’s Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1754) in- 
form the early essay Wie die Philosophie zum Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und 
nützlicher werden kann. It is well known that Herder developed a more radical 
conception of “negative philosophy” that was intended to break the rulership 
of the traditional philosophical method and canon.” Again, the transitory and 
purely functional nature of philosophy is underscored: “Weder um zu denken 
noch, besser zu empfinden, braucht das Volk Philosophie; diese ist folglich als 
Mittel zu Zwecken, sehr entbehrlich. Ihr Weg ist zu mühsam, um mein Weg 
zu sein.”””” Of course, philosophy still operates within an economy of moral 


69 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 20, p. 45: “a rumination concerning transcendent, supersens- 
ible words and word-sounds whose immediate intuition is forever closed to the human 
spirit.” 

70 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 120: “In fact metaphysics offers nothing that would be worth nam- 
ing because it simply says what a healthy understanding already thinks.” 

For more on the idea of “negative philosophy,” see: Bennett: Beyond Theory, pp. 257-259 
and Knodt: ‘Negative Philosophie’ und dialogische Kritik. 

72 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 118: “Neither in order to think better nor in order to sense things 
better do the people require philosophy; it is therefore only a means to an end, and there- 
fore very dispensable. Philosophy’s path is too tiresome to be my path.” 
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purpose; one sacrifices the generality, the attempt at solid foundation and the 
attendant skepticism in order to render philosophy more practical: “Siehe! du 
bist schon Philosoph! o sei Mensch [...] So opferst du dich für eine Welt auf. 
— Philosophie nicht allgemein; sondern zum Glück enger — und eben dadurch 
nützlicher.” Yet philosophy does not become a mere instrument of edifica- 
tion, as in Rorty’s former critique of epistemological foundationalism.” 
Herder warns of such a use of philosophy as a sign of its demise. Its function 
is edification and self-formation (Bildung), and one gives up the discursive sta- 
tus and authority of the philosopher in order to speak as and listen to the ‘hu- 
man being’ — der Mensch: “[...] daß hieraus nicht mehr der Philosoph sondern 
der Mensch redet — und dies wird auch der Mensch verstehen, und Nutzen 
davon haben [...].”” As a negative discipline, philosophy undermines its own 
search for metaphysical foundation and questions its communicability, its dis- 
cursive possibility: “Die Philosophie ist überhaupt den Menschen unniitz; je- 
dem Menschen unnütz; aber auch der Gesellschaft schadlich.”’® 

Ironically, however, philosophy is not abandoned, given up, given over to 
metaphysical inquiry or, on the other hand, to mere skepticism; it is simultan- 
eously the disease and the cure, the illness and the only antidote (das Ge- 
gengift), a type of sickness and its only therapy: “[...] sie bildet den Menschen, 
den Biirger.” This requires another level of philosophical discourse, one that 
has the concrete historical, ethical and aesthetic human being as its object: 
“Freilich muß unsre Philosophie sich von den Sternen zu den Menschen her- 
ablassen [...]. Ich muß zu dem Volk in seiner Sprache, in seiner Denkart, in 
seiner Sphäre reden; seine Sprache sind Sachen und nicht Worte; seine 
Denkart lebhaft, nicht deutlich, gewiß, nicht beweisend.”’’ Philosophy re- 
quires nothing less than a different object and goal: not metaphysical analysis 
and a truth beyond discourse and history, but the ‘human being’ and its self- 
formation (Bildung) in and through historical languages: “Soll die Philosophie 


73 Ibid., p. 118: “Look! You are a philosopher already! Oh be a human being! [...] In this way, 
you sacrifice yourself for a world. — Philosophy [would, R. L.] not be general or universal, 
but rather, fortunately, more narrow, and therefore more useful.” 

74 Rorty: Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, pp. 5, 11-12, 357-72. 

75 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 117: “that from this point on, it is no longer the philosopher, but 
the human being who speaks — and the human being will also understand this and be able 
to make use of it.” 

76 Ibid., p. 121: “Philosophy is useless for human beings; useless for every individual human 

being, but also detrimental to society.” 
Ibid., p. 122: “Certainly our philosophy must let itself come down from the stars to the hu- 
man beings [...]. I must speak to a culture in its own language, in its way of thinking, in its 
own horizon; its language is not things or words; its way of thinking is vivid, not distinct; 
certain, but not demonstrative.” 
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den Menschen niitzlich werden; so mache sie den Menschen zu ihrem Mit- 
telpunkt [...].””® 

In a word, Herder sought to transform the very notion of philosophical 
practice; no longer grounded in a metaphysics of the subject, or ‘being,’ or in- 
deed in the metaphysical language-game of apodictic foundations, it must be- 
come anthropology, the study of the human being on different sites through its 
various (historical) languages and cultures: 


Alle Philosophie, die des Volks sein soll, muß das Volk zu seinem Mittelpunkt 
machen, und wenn man den Gesichtspunkt der Weltweisheit in der Art ändert, wie 
aus dem Ptolomäischen, das Kopernikanische System ward, welche neue frucht- 
bare Entwickelungen müssen hier nicht zeigen, wenn unsre ganze Philosophie 
Anthropologie wird.” 


Over and against the unlimited philosophical curiousity and desire that 
weakens the human being and causes endless reflection concerning meaning- 
less metaphysical debates, philosophy must reclaim its connection to historical 
life and politics, to morals and education, to the other sciences and law. 
Herder cites Hume as his model. Herder’s feminization of philosophical dis- 
course, a synthesis of the dominions of learning and polite conversation, par- 
allels Hume’s desire to “resign into their fair hands the authority over the re- 
public of letters” in his essay “Of Essay Writing” (1742). Hume criticized his 
own former method of philosophizing that had caused his Treatise to fall 
“still-born” from the press “more because of its manner than its matter” and 
utilized the essay form to subvert the philosophy of the academies and uni- 
versities, accessible solely to a learned elite. Thus, it is not merely the sub- 
stance, but the form of philosophical discourse that must be changed. In the 
Inquiry, Hume wrote: 


Indulge your passion for science, says she [nature], but let your science be human, 
and such as may have a direct reference to action and society. Abstruse thought 
and profound researches I prohibit, and will severely punish by the pensive melan- 
choly which they introduce, by the endless uncertainty in which they involve you, 
and by the cold reception which your pretended discoveries shall meet with when 
communicated. Be a philosopher; but, amidst all your philosophy, be still a man.®® 


78 Ibid., p. 125: “If philosophy is to become useful to human beings, so it must make the hu- 
man being itself to its central object.” 

79 Ibid., p. 134: “All Philosophy that is to be of the people must make the people to its central 
focal point, and if one changes the point of view of world-wisdom in the manner that the 
ptolomaeic system gave way to the copernican system, what new fruitful developments 
would show themselves, once our entire philosophy became anthropology.” 

80 Hume: An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, p. 18. 
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Herder’s polemic has a distinct political texture, and a sharp critical edge sim- 
ilar to Hume’s; while the various sciences have sought to utilize ‘abstract 
philosophy’ as their basis and foundation, they have confused its limits and 
thus misconstrued the task of philosophy as a search for metaphysical 
grounding, misunderstood its only possible genuine function as an interpreta- 
tion of the ‘human being’ Abstract philosophy cannot provide an indubitable 
foundation for the other sciences. When employed as an interpretive ‘anthro- 
pology, as a dialogical and practical discipline of self-formation, it effects a 
new communicative linkage with society as a whole. 


c. From Metaphysical Analysis to Linguistic Invention 


Herder’s negative Philosophie as the antidote to meaningless speculation and un- 
certainty, to high philosophy and learned discourse, to metaphysics and ana- 
lysis, proved to be merely transitory, temporary, its real function to enact and 
bring about Bildung. Philosophy becomes anthropology at the moment it dis- 
penses with metaphysical foundations and abstract hypotheses, and turns to 
the human ‘being, der Mensch, das Volk in its own particular mode of thought 
and language. The linguistic turn, which became explicit in Herder’s Über die 
neuere deutsche Literatur. Fragmente, is explicitly related there to the notion of ne- 
gative Philosophie developed in the early essay: “Es muß diese allgemeine Be- 
trachtung der menschlichen Erkenntnis durch und mittelst der Sprache eine 
negative Philosophie geben.”*' This remark of 1768 is a direct gloss on the 
earlier formulation of negative Philosophie as a philosophy of discourse, of lan- 
guage not as words, but as things. Philosophy as antidote or therapy analyzes 
the concepts closest to the center of human science — der Mensch — not merely 
in order to explain and define them with greater distinction, but to develop 
the entwinement of ‘origin’ and ‘history.’ It questions the form, style and dis- 
course of the philosophy grounded in logic and metaphysics, disciplines 
which, for Herder, were severed from the problem of ‘human being’ in its lin- 
guistic and historical specificity. The characterization of psychology as an 
analysis of the rhetoric of philosophical discourse redirects the critical focus 
from philosophy as a science of truth to philosophy as an analysis of the con- 
struction of truth: 


[...] so muß ich den subjektiven Begriff des Denkens, und den objektiven der 
Wahrheit zergliedern, nicht willkürlich erklären und benennen, sondern entwickeln, 


81 Herder: Werke vol. p. 557: “This general consideration of human knowledge in and 
through language must yield a negative philosophy.” 
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und durch eine große Analyse des Begriffs gleichsam den Ursprung aller Wahrheit 
und Wissenschaft in meiner Seele aufsuchen: so wird dieser Teil der Pyschologie 
eine Erfindungskunst, eine Beurteilungs- und Vortragskunst.®? 


The subjective concept of thought and the objective concept of truth must be 
analyzed down to their construction, their constitution, and their emergence in the 
human being. Bacon’s transmission of inventio from Rhetoric into a category 
of empirical science receives a new turn; by placing the scientificity of science 
and philosophy in a rhetorical framework, Herder created the possibility of a 
‘theory’ of human science that sought to grasp emergences and mutations 
within history as discursive phenomena. His aim was a rhetoric of the sciences 
of man in the sense of an exploration of and reflection upon the linguistic 
construction of scientific theory and practice. 

The dissolution of subjective thought and objective truth through analysis 
effects a deconstruction that allows one to lay bare the ‘origin’ of such truth 
and thought not in an isolated subject or ‘self, but in the ‘human being’ as a 
linguistically mediated and mediating agency. Over and against the bifurcation 
of the soul into higher and lower powers, the Abhandlung specifies this ‘object’ 
of analysis — der Mensch — as a structural totality, as a specific directedness or 
unity of powers. Herder utilizes a holistic language in order to write about this 
‘center’: “ganze Einrichtung [...], ganze Haushaltung |...], eine ganz verschiedenar- 
tige Richtung und Auswickelung aller Kräfte” Simultaneously, Herder clarifies that 
this ‘unity’ is one which has always already effected a differentiation through a 
“third” or the Other, “durch ein Drittes” — in this case, what Herder refers to 
as the catchword, das Merkwort: “Ich kann nicht den ersten Menschlichen 
Gedanken denken, nicht das Erste besonnene Urtheil reihen, ohne daß ich in 
meiner Seele dialogire oder zu dialogiren strebe; der erste Menschliche 
Gedanke bereitet also seinem Wesen nach, mit Andern dialogiren zu kön- 
nen!”®* The introduction of the third term — “der Unterschied von Zween 
läßt sich nur durch ein Drittes erkennen” — undermines any attempt to estab- 
lish the ‘origin’ of language from a monological standpoint prior to difference 
and dialogue. 

Philosophy becomes a reflection on anthropology, psychology, and his- 
tory, an analysis of the human being in language and thought structure, a 


82 Ibid., p. 112: “[...] therefore I must dissect both the subject concept of thought and the 
objective concept of truth, not arbitrarily explain and name them; and seek at the same 
time the emergence of all truth and science in my soul; in this way, this part of psychology 
will become an art of invention, of judgment, and of presentation.” 

83 Ibid., p. 717. 

84 See note 37 of the present chapter for a translation of this passage. 
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semiotic and rhetorical analysis of the construction of truth. Thus, in the 
Fragmente, Herder at once invokes the necessity and the impossibility of a de- 
termination of ‘origin.’ As in Rousseau, an investigation of the ‘origin’ consist- 
ently leads one back to a prior level of analysis, until the object finally disap- 
pears in an Other beyond articulation and recognition. In de Man’s reading of 
Derrida’s reading of Rousseau, the attempt was made to show that Rousseau’ 
Discourse on the Origin of Inequality (1754) fully reflects on its own rhetoricity; 
for de Man, “Rousseau’s text has no blind spots; it accounts at all moments 
for its own rhetorical mode.”® On this reading, inequality depends upon the 
existence of property, property on the development of agriculture, agriculture 
having become necessary because of metallurgy, metallurgy having its ‘origin’ 
in the discovery of nature’s ‘deadly secret’ — the mines. We never arrive at the 
genuine ‘origin’; it is an ‘origin’ that has always already been mitigated by his- 
tory, by reflection, and Rousseau’s allegorical narratives reflect this metaphoric 
entrenchment. For Herder, however, it is impossible to fully grasp or even 
identify the ‘origin, although one must always be presupposed, and in this 
sense, there must still be a blind-spot. Herder writes of the nagging philo- 
sophical penchant for a knowledge of the ‘origin’ of things throughout the 
Fragmente before the famous prize-essay on the Origin of Language of 1772. In 
the Fragmente, Herder describes how history intrudes upon ‘origin, and how 
the location of ‘origin’ obliterates an important aspect of the object’s own 
unique history. He thus problematizes ‘origin’ in the following way: “Mit dem 
Ursprunge einer Sache entgeht uns ein Teil ihrer Geschichte, die doch so viel 
in ihr erklären muß, und meistens der wichtigste Teil.” — “[...] in dem Ur- 
sprung eines Phänomenon [liegt] aller Schatz von Erläuterung, durch welche 
die Erklärung desselben genetisch wird.” Endless error and confusion result 
“weil man den ersten Punkt nicht hatte, von dem sich das Gewebe der Verwir- 
rung entspann, den Anfang nicht hatte [...] und den Ursprung nicht wußte, 
auf welchem die ganze Geschichte und Erklärung, wie auf einer Grundfeste 
ruhet.”*’ To be sure, a human origin must always be presupposed, for every 
other origin lies outside of the limits of the human sphere, but the ‘origin’ 


85 De Man: “The Rhetoric of Blindness: Derrida’s Reading of Rousseau,” p. 122. 

86 Herder: Werke vol. 1, pp. 602: “With the origin of a thing a part of the thing’s history 
eludes us, a part of its history that must be able to explain so much in this thing, and usu- 
ally the most important part.” “In the origin of a phenomenon there is 2 true treasure of 
annotation through which the explanation of the object becomes genetic.” 

87 Ibid., p. 602-603: “because the human being did not have the first point, the beginning, 
from which this texture of confusion first began, [...] because one didn’t know the origin 
upon which the history and explanation was based as on solid ground.” 
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itself, its specific determination, the actual point of emergence, remains ob- 
scured by history. The ‘human origin’ is thus always an a priori that functions 
as a fully historicized foundation of an analysis of human being: “Ich darf 
also immer einen menschlichen Ursprung voraus setzen: jeder andere ist über 
unsere Sphäre.”®® Although ‘human science’ as Anthropology, Psychology 
and History is directed toward the ‘origin’ of things, it is an origin always al- 
ready shrouded in the historical density of ‘man.’ Herder articulated that dis- 
appearance of the subject and so-called ‘objective knowledge’ that opened up 
and made possible the necessity of an ‘origin’ that is at once the object and 
the elusive foundation of science. Because of the construction of knowledge 
in language and signs, in rhetoric and in historical configurations, because the 
‘human being’ — der Mensch — is at once the subject and empirical object of 
knowledge, that ‘origin’ must remain forever hidden from us.* 

I would conclude this reading of Herder’s early texts by way of contrast. 
Herder utilizes ‘analysis’ as a philosophical method in order to subvert and 
overturn philosophy; its function in this negative phase is to analyze concepts 
down to their consitutive parts, to the anzergliederliche Begriffe, at which point 
philosophy, at least in the traditional sense, as a science of truth, must neces- 
sarily disappear. This motivates a new conception of philosophical discourse 
and writing, and a new philosophical field which takes the human being — der 
Mensch — as its object. As an analytics of finitude, philosophy no longer has the 
task of deciding whether truth issues from the subject, or whether the ques- 
tion of being and representation can be adequately grasped through the ap- 
peal to specific kinds of evidence. Rather, its function is to interpret the way in 
which truth is constructed, the rhetoric of science, the psychological constitu- 
tion of discourse (as a theory of invention, judgement, and communication), 
and finally, to attempt to articulate the curious existence of ‘human being’ 
through a series of ‘origins’ that are fully temporalized and severed from any 
absolute, metaphysical foundation. The ‘human sciences, the theory of which 
Herder outlined in the early essays and fragments to counter established 
philosophical discourse and method, can only occur after a radical critique of 
subjectivity has dissolved the last vestiges of metaphysical thinking, and must 
thereafter probe the foundations of ‘human being’ through the gray space of 


88 Ibid., p. 608: “I may always presuppose a human origin; every other type of origin lies out- 
side of our sphere.” 

89 Foucault: The Order of Things, p. 332: “A task is thereby set for thought: that of contesting 
the origin of things, but of contesting it in order to give it a foundation, by rediscovering 
the mode upon which the possibility of time is constituted — that origin without origin or 
beginning, on the basis of which everything is able to come into being.” 
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empiricity that Foucault described in The Order of Things. Herder, according to 
this interpretation, is not simply the great synthesist who was able to augment 
traditional philosophical analysis and systematic argumentation with rhetorical 
construction and an imaginative sensibility,” but rather the point of discursive 
rupture between classical knowledge and modernity, the area of an emer- 
gence, an explicit, theoretical articulation of the ‘human sciences.’ 

I close this particular section with a reading of the famous passage in the 
Fragmente: 


Wir denken in der Sprache; wir mögen erklären, was da ist, oder was noch nicht da 
ist, suchen. Im ersten Falle setzen wir vernehmliche Töne in verständliche Wörter, 
und verständliche Wörter in deutliche Begriffe um. So lange läßt sich also eine 
Sache zergliedern, als Wörter für ihre Theilbegriffe da sind [...]. Im zweiten Falle, 
der das Erfinden neuer Wahrheiten betrifft, ist die Erfindung eine so oft unver- 
mutete Folge verschiedener Wortverbindungen.”' 


The way of analysis, the transformation of perceptible tones into compre- 
hensible words and comprehensible words into distinct concepts — the appro- 
priation of the Newtonian paradigm for the discourse of philosophy — is radi- 
cally juxtaposed to another form of inquiry: the invention of new truths. The 
rhetorical category of inventio (Erfindung), emancipated from its rhetorical 
function as the determination of the material or substance of discourse, is 
reconceived into its modern /terary meaning. 

The traditional philosophical language game of metaphysics is rigged, op- 
erating as it does with fixed (and artificial) concepts that merely require ana- 
lysis. In order to find ‘new’ and signficant, useful truths, philosophy must get 
beyond metaphysics; in the search of what is not yet, or invention, the pro- 
ductive mechanism of language itself becomes the point of departure for a 
philosophy of human existence, a theory of the human sciences. As an unex- 
pected, suprising (unerwartei) connection of words themselves (Wortverbindun- 
gen) — not the accomplishment of a specific “subject,” of thought, of spirit, or 
of imagination — Herder turns away from metaphysics and towards anthro- 
pology in the fragments of 1767-1769. While the distinction between 


90 Gaier: “Der frühe Herder.” Herder, Werke vol. pp. 813-830. See also: Gaier: Sprach- 
philosophie und Erkenntniskritik, passim. 

91 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 2, p. 18: “We think in a language; we might explain what is 
there, or seek what is not yet there, In the first case, we translate perceptible sounds into 
comprehensible words, and transform comprehensible words into distinct concepts. The 
thing can be analyzed as long as there are entities for these subconcepts [...]. In the second 
case, which has to do with the invention of new truths, the invention itself is often the un- 
expected result of various word-connections.” 
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philosophy as anthropology and philosophy as a discourse or conversation 
about anthropology, psychology and history remains inchoate in the early 
Herder — specifically whether philosophy should itself become anthropology 
in the widest sense, or merely theorize about the human sciences — Herder no 
longer appeals to the legitimating discourse of ‘philosophy’ in order to justify 
or ground the rules of science. Prior to modern philosophical discourse, 
which in its two dominant forms Positivism and Idealism has fulfilled a legit- 
mating function and sought to provide a foundation for science,°? Herder had 
already questioned the entire project of such a metaphysical grounding. The 
modern ‘human sciences,’ their professionalization in the form of new elites 
and their institutionalization in the construction of new disciplines and insti- 
tutes became possible only after such a turn in which the very idea of 
philosophy as a science of (metaphysical) truth had disappeared. ‘Analysis’ re- 
mained an important methodological tool, yet a future-oriented and his- 
torically self-reflective theory of the human sciences had to turn to the 
medium of analysis: language and the relation between expression and 
thought.”? 


3. The Self and the Other: The Structure of the Interpretive Subject 


In the early Riga study Uber die Nützlichkeit der Philosophie zum Besten des 
Volkes, Herder’s criticism is directed against the traditional disciplines of onto- 
logy and cosmology. Here, in a strategy reminiscent of certain forms of 19th 
and 20th century positivism and empiricism, Herder speaks of the language- 
game of metaphysics as mere Worterkasten and Wortkram. As we have pointed 
out, after Kant’s Critique appeared in 1781, metaphysical speculation is viewed 
as “ein Briiten über transcendenten, übersinnlichen Worten und Wortschäl- 
len, deren Anschauung dem menschlichen Geist versagt ist.”°* The point is 
not only that Herder rejects metaphysics, particularly a metaphysics grounded 
in the subject, but rather that Herder understands metaphysics as a language 
game, one loaded with pseudo-distinctions and pseudo-dilemmas. Not simply 
metaphysics, but the rhetoric of metaphysical language and terminology falls 
under attack; it is, for Herder, a Janguage’ that has become part and parcel of 


92 Lyotard: The Postmodern Condition: A Report on Knowledge, pp. 29-35. 

93 The last line of this passage points forward to Humboldt. In contrast to Herder, however, 
Humboldt seeks to ground this reciprocal relation in the transcendental power of the ima- 
gination, or in a transcendental notion of reflection. 

94 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 20, p. 45, see above chapter 5, footnote 69. 
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a methodology of philosophy and criticism. Herder’s critique is thus not only 
directed against certain forms of metaphysics, against Cartesian, Wolffian and 
even Kant’ critical transformation of traditional metaphysics, but against the 
very project of a foundational metaphysics. 

The theory of the subject in Descartes set the stage for modern meta- 
physical and scientific thought by distinguishing between thinking and ex- 
tended substance. Clear and distinct thought issued from thinking substance, 
the Cartesian subject. Although not cast in this Cartesian framework, the 
theory of the subject in the systematic philosophy of the 18th century, par- 
ticularly Wolff, continues this theory of the subject in which there are two 
forms of the representational power of the soul: perceptio distincta (clear and 
distinct perception, attained by virtue of natural reason or /umen naturale) and 
perceptio confusa. In Wolffs philosophy, there is a corresponding distinction be- 
tween the “upper” and “lower” faculties, between reason and understanding 
on the one hand, and sense cognition on the other. In an essay entitled Uber 
Christian Wolffs Schriften, Herder argued against the bifurcation of the subject 
and for a reassessment of the “lower” faculties: “Die dunkelsten Gegenden 
der Seele, aus denen sich das meiste von Erfindungen emporhebt, sind von 
ihm unbeleuchtet geblieben. Er spricht von den unteren Kraften der Seele als 
ein Geist von seinem abgeschiedenen Körper.” 

Such a critique of this schism between reason and sense perception was 
not uncommon in the 18th century. It will be recalled how Alexander Baum- 
garten and G. F. Meier criticized the metaphysical-logical mode of discursive 
language in favor of an aesthetic approach to texts and works of art. The cat- 
egory of the aesthetic, a science of the “lower” faculties, rehabilitated the 
realm of experience and intuition. With the advent of modern aesthetics, the 
subjective experience that is coupled with the work of art is capable, at least 
according to the “compensatory” account of aesthetics advanced by Joachim 
Ritter and Odo Marquard, of making up for the “loss” of meaning and pleni- 
tude and achieving a full, global grasp of the world that was supposedly de- 
stroyed by the analysis and rigid distinctions of the understanding.” Aes- 
thetics thereby reaffirms the total subject: what is dissected and isolated by 
human understanding can be represented as a whole, a plentitude. Such an 
experience restores the unity of the subject by bringing into play all of the 


95 Ibid., vol. 32, p. 157: “The darkest regions of the soul, from which most of the inventions 
arise, remained unilluminated by him [Wolff, R. L.]. He speaks of the ‘lower faculties’ of the 
soul as if he were speaking of a spirit distinct from its departed body.” 

96 Marquard: Krise der Erwartung — Stunde der Erfahrung: Zur ästhetischen Kompensation des moder- 
nen Erfahrungsverlustes and “On the Unavoidability of the Human Sciences,” pp. 95-99. 
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soul’s representational powers. Aesthetic theory, however, precisely as a 
theory of sensate cognition, tacitly accepts the theory of the bifurcated subject 
contained in Wolffs system, for the aesthetic experience was seen as a privil- 
eged one, one that unites what is otherwise distinct and isolated. Baum- 
garten’s definition of poetry as perfected sensate cognition presupposes the 
difference between faculties and modes of representation. 

The theory of the bifurcated subject as a totality that consists of clear and 
confused representation, coexistent “higher” and “lower” faculties that, in the 
aesthetic experience, reconstitute a totalizing experience informs Herder’s 
Fragmente zu einer Abhandlung über die Ode, but it is not until the Abhandlung über 
den Ursprung der Sprache of 1771-72 that Herder confronts the problem of the 
subject in an important way. While the aesthetic theory of Baumgarten and 
Meier still assumed the distinction between sense and understanding, “lower” 
and “higher” faculties, Herder departs from the entire tradition by positing a 
structure, a total disposition of human powers. Let us recall the crucial pas- 
sage in the Abhandlung: 


Man nenne diese ganze Disposition seiner Kräfte, wie man wolle, Verstand, Ver- 
nunft, Besinnung u.s.w. Wenn man diese Namen nicht für abgesonderte Kräfte, oder 
für bloße Stuffenerhöhungen der Thierkräfte annimmt: so gilts mir gleich. Es ist 
die ganze Einrichtung aller Menschlichen Kräfte; die ganze Haushaltung seiner sinnlichen und 
erkennenden, seiner erkennenden und wollenden Natur, oder vielmehr — es ist die Einzige 
positive Kraft des Denkens [...]. Der Unterschied ist nicht in Stuffen, oder Zugabe von 
Kräften, sondern in einer ganz verschiedenartigen Richtung und Auswickelung aller Kräfte?” 


Herder’s polemic is directed against precisely the modern departmentalization 
of the subject, the division of the subject into a sensory and rational being, 
into a being consisting of “upper” and “lower” faculties. The structure 
Herder speaks of in this passage — what he refers to as Einrichtung, Haushal- 
tung, ganze Disposition, verschiedenartige Richtung — is not a strict unity imposed on 
a multiplicity by a concept, not an attempt to master and control a heterogen- 
eous manifold through the unity of the Begriff, but a provisional system of 
powers which, in their interrelation, constitute the subject. Thus, already in 
the Abhandlung, the subject represents a structure that is first constituted in 


97 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 28-29: “One might call this total disposition of powers 
as one wishes, understanding, reason, reflexivity, and so forth. If one does not take these 
names for distinct powers or for mere incremental increases of animal powers, it does not 
matter to me. It is the entire arrangement of all the human powers; the entire household of 
sensual and cognitive, cognitive and volitional nature; or rather, it is the one positive power 
of thinking [...]. The distinction is not one of levels or additions of powers, but in a totally 
distinct direction and employment of a// powers.” 
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the play of various forces, first articulated through the difference and distinc- 
tion in the act of recognition. As we will see, these forces that construct the 
subject are as much historical and linguistic as they are different aspects of 
cognition. 

The system of the subject postulated in the Abhandlung serves a rhetorical 
function. It is intended to distance the total reflexive structure of human ex- 
istence from the departmentalized ‘faculty’ orientation of 18th century sys- 
tematic philosophy. Yet at the same moment, the subject is a multiplicity 
whose direction is determined by an inexhaustible combination of various 
marks and differences, endless permutations of multiple forces and powers. 
The tentative, provisional unity of the subject as reflexive structure rests on a 
prior multiplicity consituted through the play of differences. This type of sub- 
ject requires a hermeneutic explication in order to unfold and unpack all of 
the forces operative within the distinct context. What in the Abhandlung first 
appears as a unity (ganze unabgeteilte Seele) tarns out to be a groundless mani- 
fold, a reflexive structure to be sure, but one organized for a free, open 
economy of substitution, constant agility, addition and transformation. Na- 
ture, having been obliterated in the linguistic constitution of reflexivity, no 
longer conforms to a unified, scientific image; and the subject, itself subject 
to the distinction and specificity brought about by reflexivity, which in turn is 
made possible by the intervention of the Merkwort, must now be considered 
an ‘abyss of internal, dark powers’ (ein Abgrund innerer dunklen Kräfte). Herder 
describes this multiplicity in Vom Erkennen und Empfinden: 


Die Natur hat tausend kleine lebendige Stricke in tausendfachen Kampf, in ein so 
vielfaches Berühren und Widerstreben verflochten: sie kürzen und längen sich mit 
innerer Kraft, nehmen am Spiele des Muskels, jede auf seine Weise, Theil [...]. Hat 
man je etwas Wunderbarers gesehen als ein schlagendes Herz mit seinem uner- 
schöpflichen Reize? Ein Abgrund innerer dunklen Kräfte [...].°* 


The abyss of powers, the inexhaustible field of difference and conflict plays a 
decisive role in the emergence of the historical, interpretive subject. Not sim- 
ply sensation and primitive cognition, but all existence functions in a play of 
difference, specifically, the intertextuality that impinges on subjects and their 
reading/ writing, But it is not merely difference that is responsible for the con- 
struction of the subject; it is the double difference of play and identity, devel- 


98 Ibid., vol. 8, p. 172: “Nature has a thousand lively cords in a thousandfold struggle, woven 
together in a manifold of contact and resistance; they lengthen and shorten themselves 
through an internal force, and each takes its part in the play of the muscle [...]. Has anyone 
ever seen something more fantastic as a beating heart with its inexhaustible stimulation? An 
abyss of internal, dark powers.” 
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opment and complacency, distinction and isolation, confrontation with the 
historical ‘other’ and self-reflexivity through which subject creates itself and is 
created as that being whose existence consists in its being itself and being 
other simultaneously. 

In his early essay on Shakespeare contained in the collection Von deutscher 
Art und Kunst (1773), Herder writes of this identity in difference, which for 
him is the very essence of the historical. In one of the most illuminating art- 
icles on Herder’s theory of literature, Heinrich Bosse utilizes this early histor- 
ical writing as a turning point in the history of poetics, emphasizing the de- 
cisive role of historical and temporal non-identity: “Was Geschichte hat, muß 
Leben haben und sich wandeln; ein und dasselbe muß zu verschiedenen Zeit- 
en mit sich selber wngleich sein, denn bleibt es sich gleich, so ist es tot.””” Iden- 
tity construction of any form, particularly that of the subject, relies on Zn- 
guistic activity in order to transform this historical difference or non-identity 
into an intelligible structure. Thought stands upon an abyss of infinity, but 
has a “happy ignorance” of the multiplicity and complexity that exists be- 
neath the construct of identity: 


Was nun auch Gedanke sei, so ist in ihm die innigste Kraft, aus Vielem, das uns 
zuströmt, ein lichtes Eins zu machen [...].'°° 


Sie [die arme Denkerin] steht auf einem Abgrunde von Unendlichkeit und weiß nicht, 
daß sie darauf stehe; durch diese glückliche Unwissenheit steht sie fest und sicher. +° 


This sense of subjectivity results from such a “happy ignorance” of the multi- 
plicity of powers through which it is first constituted. As a historically consti- 
tuted and constituting structure of various powers itself, the subject experi- 
ences this historicity as non-identity, as becoming-other while remembering 
and taking up the previous forms of its own multifarious being, The medium 
of this dialectic of identity and difference is language: 


[...] hat diese innere Elasticitat [...] kein Medium, wenn ich so sagen darf, das sie wecke 
und ihre Würkungleite, wie wirs bei jedem Reiz, bei jedem Sinne fanden? Ich glaube, ja! 
und dies Medium unsers Selbstgefühls und geistigen Bewußtseyns ist — Sprache." 


99 Heinrich Bosse: “Herder.” Turk, ed., Klassiker der Literaturtheorie, p. 81. 

100 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 193: “Whatever a thought is, there is in the thought the 
most immanent power to render a bright singularity from the multiplicity that flows to- 
wards us.” 

101 Ibid., p. 185: “She [the faculty of reason] stands on an abyss of infinity and is not aware of 
the fact that she stands there; through this happy ignorance she stands firm and certain.” 

102 Ibid., p. 196-197: “[...] does this internal elasticity not have a medium that awakens it and 
guides its effect, just as we found with every stimulation, every sense? I believe yes! and this 
medium of our feeling of ourselves and mental consciousness is — /anguage.” 
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The intelligibility of both objects and subject depends on language as the 
medium of self-consciousness, and yet this self-consciousness can never mas- 
ter the infinite historical powers that must cross in order to create such sub- 
jectivity. Through language, the variable identity of the subject with its inher- 
ent vicissitudes and oscillations is created and situated within a context, a dis- 
cursive, linguistic framework. Within such a context, lines between self and 
other, subject and object, the familiar and the foreign are drawn, boundaries 
established: the borizon integral to hermeneutic thought from Herder to 
Nietzsche and Gadamer, the parameter of understanding at once delimits the 
field of intelligibility, and defines the tentative, provisional and historical 
standpoint of the subject.’ It is important to note, however, that this con- 
cept of the Horizont in Herder, in juxtaposition to the univocal gaze of the 
“Sehe-Punkt” in the Enlightenment, is not primarily an ocular-perceptual no- 
tion, but a historical-linguistic construct that defines the boundaries of his- 
torical intelligibility. 

The historical interpretive subject, thrown back on itself as a linguistically 
articulated and mediated multiplicity, therefore constituted in the fabric of 
language, in a web of textuality, achieves selfhood only in and through a chain 
of writings and readings; never a sovereign or isolated, stable identity, the dy- 
namic subject exists through a series of ever shifting contexts. It moves 
within the shadows of other historical subjects and texts. Many voices an- 
imate the seemingly unified voice of the subject: “Wir glauben allein zu seyn 
und sinds nie: wir sind mit uns selbst nicht allein; die Geister andrer, ab- 
gelebter Schatten, alter Damonen, oder unsrer Erzieher [...] und tausend zu- 
dringender Gesellen wirken in uns.””'% The clearest formulation of this dy- 
namic of historical self-constitution can be found in Herder’s essay Über 
Thomas Abbts Schriften, not only is immediate cognition of the subject imposs- 
ible, but there can be no distinct knowledge of the self whatsoever. For in the 
very moment one seeks to discover the reasons for the distinct nature of the 
self, one necessarily disrupts the “happy ignorance” and enters into the 
labyrinth of historical powers. 


Hier muß ich aber sagen: welcher Mensch weiß, was im Menschen ist, ohne der 
Geist des Menschen in ihm? und auch dieser kennet sich nur, so wie wir unser 
Gesicht kennen, anschauend, aber nicht deutlich. Mit einem lebendigen aber ver- 
worrenen Bewußtseyn unsrer selbst, gehen wir einher wie in einem Traume, von 


103 Gadamer: Wahrheit and Methode, pp. 287-289. 

104 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 16, p. 37: “We believe ourselves to be alone and are never 
alone: We are not even alone with ourselves. The spirits of other, dead shadows, of old 
demons or of our teachers [...] and thousands of insistent cohorts are active in us.” 
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welchem uns nur bei Gelegenheit ein und ander Stück einfällt, abgerissen, mangel- 
haft, ohne Verbindung, Selbst geben wir oft nicht auf unsre Gedanken Acht; allein 
den Augenblick erkennen wir uns, wie in der Platonischen Erinnerung aus dem 
Reich der Geister, wenn ein andrer Gedanken vorzeiget, die unsrer Seele entwandt 
scheinen. 


This passage appeared in the introduction to the second part of Herder’s es- 
say on Thomas Abbt that was concerned with the possibility of representing 
the Other and bears the subtitle “die von der Kunst redet, die Seele des an- 
dern abzubilden” — “which speaks of the way to represent the soul of an 
Other.” Herder does seem to admit the possibility of some form of self- 
knowledge, but it is always indirect self-knowledge through the other, and 
even then never complete, but always fleeting and confused. The analogical 
image, an image that appears familiar or related, is the key. Herder refers to an 
image of the self as “a second self” (ein zweites Ich) and contends that all we 
have, in a sense, to grasp this structure of powers, are various images, various 
second “selves” that serve as the mediating point between what is taken to be 
an original consciousness and the multiple contexts, histories and other sub- 
jects with which it is inextricably intertwined. The fundamental categories and 
distinctions of classical metaphysics — substance and attribute, subject and ob- 
ject, identity and difference, the logical priority of the one over the many, 
unity over multiplicity — are called into question by Herder; the structure of 
the historical, interpretive subject is compelled to reflect on its own linguistic, 
historical, cultural and scientific complicity, i.e. how it is fabricated through an 
entire battery of historical persons, theories, and texts. 

Existing scholarship on Herder’s theory of the subject and critique of 
metaphysics has focused almost exclusively on Herder’s rejection of specific 
forms of metaphysical foundation in Cartesianism, Leibniz, Wolff and Ger- 
man School Philosophy, and finally transcendental philosophy.'® It has been 
argued how Herder was influenced by the empiricist critique of metaphysics 
inaugurated by Bacon, Locke and Hume.” While Herder might have been 


105 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 258: “Here I must say: what human being knows what is in the human be- 
ing without the spirit of the human being in him? And even he is familiar with himself as 
we are familiar with our face, intuitively, but not distinctly. With a lively, but confused con- 
sciousness of ourselves we go around as if in a dream, from which once in awhile this or 
that fragment occurs to us, ripped out of its context, deficient, without connection. We of- 
ten don’t even pay attention to our thoughts; we recognize ourselves only when — as in Pla- 
tonic remembrance from the realm of spirits — another spirit presents thoughts that appear 
stolen from our soul.” 

106 Reckermann: Sprache und Metaphysik. 

107 On the influence of the empirical tradition, see Owren: Herders Bildungsprogramm und seine Aus- 
wirkungen im 18. und 19. Jahrhundert and Nisbet: Herder and the History and Philosophy of Science. 
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influenced by this tradition of criticism of metaphysical speculation, it is diffi- 
cult to allow Herder to be defined simply in terms of empiricism, for Herder 
is equally critical of empiricist assumptions concerning perception, sensation 
and knowledge.'°® Nevertheless, the scholarship generally agrees that Herder 
departed from a generalizing, universal mode of scientific foundation and 
placed and unique individual and its context in the center of human sci- 
ence. 

It would be a mistake, however, to ascribe a metaphysics of the individual 
to Herder, to assert that Herder merely substitutes the concrete, historical in- 
dividual for universal, objective, unalterable rational laws. The problem with 
such a view is that it reinstates metaphysics and foundations in terms of a his- 
torical agency, a subject that Herder understood as an intersection of at least 
two distinct constructions: on the one hand, the unity of the soul, die gange 
unabgeteilte Seele, the structure of all human powers in the unique constellation of 
reflexivity. On the other, a multiplicity of historical forces and powers, a “pan- 
demonium” of historical subjects, theories, texts that jointly constitute the 
specific individual at any given moment, and thereby produce a difference, 
non-identity and becoming-other within the very structure of subjectivity. 
The result of this second, historical component of the subject tends to ques- 
tion not only certain forms of metaphysical foundationalism, but the very 
project of metaphysics and the scientific desire for foundation. As the two 
vectors of synchronic and diachronic linguistic analysis, Herder’s critique op- 
erates on both levels of the subject: it effects a critique of subjectivity in the 
double sense, for it recognizes the tenuous and tentative historical subject as a 
creation of languages, of texts; yet it claims no standpoint beyond discourse 
from which to launch a total critique, and therefore utilizes the subject as a 
rhetorical figure, as a linguistic construct constantly thrown back on itself to 
reflect on the structural and historical conditions of its own criticism. We 
conclude by asserting that Herder undercuts the gesture toward foundational- 
ism and any metaphysics by rendering the subject itself a structural-historical 
construct caught up in the play of identity (structure) and difference (history), 
by allowing the historical disunity and multiplicity to impinge on that struc- 
ture, and by placing the question of that structure within the much broader 
framework of language and history. 


108 Meinecke: Die Entstehung des Historismus vol. 2, chapter 9. 
109 Isaiah Berlin: “Herder and the Enlightenment,” p. 49 and Emil Staiger: “Der neue Geist in 
Herders Frühwerk.” 
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4. Interpretive Reading and the Hermeneutics of Texts 


Herder’s critique of foundationalism and metaphysics necessitated a new un- 
derstanding of the subject. As a construct of language, various texts and his- 
tory, the subject must be read and written as an unavoidable yet inexhaustible 
and incomprehensible rhetorical figure, emerging in and through a play of 
various powers, cognitive and historical. The hermeneutical ‘pre-structure’ of 
understanding is an inevitable consequence of such a construct: Herder 
speaks of it as sphere, circle, horizon.''® For the subject emerges first within a 
specific field, as an intersection of specific powers, and the intelligibility of 
both the subject and its field depends upon the linguistic and historical impo- 
sition of boundaries. As I have argued with regard to the early Abhandlung, the 
ruptured economy of reflexivity and the third term — the Merkwort — establish 
a horizon of articulation and activity in terms of which aspects and moments 
are isolated, defined in their specificity, in their distinction from other aspects 
and moments. Thus the sphere or horizon of cognitive activity creates the 
possibility of the subject by narrowing and delimiting the field, such that the 
horizon defines both the limit and the space of hermeneutic encounter." 
The articulatory structure and historical constitution of what might be termed 
the ‘self? always already finds itself within a web of texts, in terms of which it 
understands and perceives not only objects, but history and itself. 

While Herder scholarship has long recognized a decisive shift in the 
theory of artistic production and reception during this time — the departure 
from the normative aesthetics of effect (Wirkungsasthetik) dominant in the 
Enlightenment toward a theory of originality and receptive reflection in and 
through a historical subjectivity — it has largely been satisfied with explana- 
tions based on overall sociocultural transformation, or has sought to account 
for this shift in intellectual-historical terms as the replacement of critical 
methods and metaphors.'!” 

Transformations of this magnitude do not, I wish to argue, simply replace 
the former categories, concepts, arguments, institutions; they do not substi- 
tute new scientific entities and unities for the old objects and discursive rela- 
tions.’ Nor is the break quite as clean as some recent theory might suggest. 


110 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 24; ibid., vol. 8, p. 170. 

111 Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, p. 286. 

112 On the former, see Schlaffer: “Die Entstehung des hermeneutischen Bewußtseins”; Ho- 
hendahl: A History of German Literary Criticism, 1730-1980, pp. 1-11. On the latter, see M. 
H. Abrams: The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and Critical Tradition. 

113 On incommensurability, see: Foucault: The Archaeology of Knowledge and Feyerabend: Against 
Method. 
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In the following, I wish to strike a balance between theories of continuity that 
perceive only unfettered influence and progression, and theories of discon- 
tinuity that understand only distinct, mutually incomprehensible archaeolo- 
gical layers. In terms of our thesis, I will identify in Herder’s theory of literary 
interpretation and the historical text both an archeological rupture as well as 
an underlying strategy to master and appropriate that which is incommensur- 
able, to subsume the incomprehensible within a certain intelligible framework. 
For Herder, this strategy can be defined as a confrontation with the historical 
text that results in the mutual reflection of text and interpreter, a process of 
divinatorial reading in which the historical interpretive subject comes up 
against the limitations of its own reading, 

What is understanding? How does understanding occur? For Herder, 
there seem to be several conditions: the first is objective intelligibility, an effect 
of the inevitable pre-articulation performed by language, which I have dis- 
cussed in relation to Herder’s critique of Kant’s transcendental deduction. 
Understanding presupposes a prior articulation — a process of vorbuchstabiren 
as Herder refers to it — in terms of which something can be understood, in 
terms of which something emerges as something to be understood. In the 
Abhandlung, Herder distinguished seeing something as something in the form 
of a statement or word from a prior, primordial, contextual understanding 
that enables one to discern aspects, profiles, moments of an object as such. 
Thus the sign or statement “the bleating one” ‘das Blökende’ in Herder’s trea- 
tise — however much this is a joke, citing and consciously parodying Mendels- 
sohn — is the derivative, “apophantic” as that at once refers to and conceals 
the more fundamental as structure of perception and interpretation.''* Sec- 
ondly, the as-structure of discourse creates a network of significance in which 
analogy becomes possible; language, Herder states explicitly, tells us little 
about the world and much about itself. Indeed, words reveal their own struc- 
ture, the specific way in which they appropriate and master a complex mani- 
fold of impressions, intuitions, and experience. Scientific theory is less a result 
of rational argumentation and systematic analysis than of a new image, an 
anology, a striking comparison: “Ein neues Bild, Eine Analogie, Ein auffallen- 
des Gleichnif.”'** In a move which anticipates Heidegger and contemporary 
French theory, Herder exposes the objectivistic rhetoric of scientific thought 
and restores the ‘image,’ the ‘analogy’ to its constitutive role in theory-con- 
struction. Finally, understanding depends on a type of articulation that does 


114 Heidegger: Sein und Zeit, p. 158. 
115 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 170. 
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not grasp the matter in a knife-edge present, in a so-called “pregnant mo- 
ment,” but rather moves through a myriad of interpretive possibilities. 

The as-structure of understanding and contextuality of perception distin- 
guish Herder’ theory of art as energy in his controversy with Lessing in the 
Kritische Wälder, in which he tries to expose what he reads as the final residues 
or traces of mimetic theory in the Laokoon. While poetry differs from and is 
prioritized in relation to painting and the plastic arts insofar as it depicts ac- 
tions (Handlungen) in time as opposed to bodies in space, Lessing’s argument 
still holds within it the traces of a representational theory. Lessing’s text is 
self-aware to the extent that it continues to utilize a representational vocabu- 
lary to discuss the difference between the arts; poetry is a series of pictures in 
time, or, as Lessing puts it, a gallery of paintings (eine Galerie von Gemälden). In 
other words, after distinguishing the two types of semiotic representations or 
media in Chapter 16 of the Laokoon, Lessing still remains indebted to the rep- 
resentational theory of the arts, to the theory of mimesis. And Lessing’s text 
cannot and does not wish to erase that trace altogether. In poetry, however, 
there is no “singular moment,” no knife-edge present in which one achieves a 
totalizing regard with respect to the signs; it is a fundamentally serial medium 
that requires reading, and more specifically, a judgment that ascribes intentions 
to movements and thereby constitutes actions. This is why Lessing stubbornly 
continues to utilize the term Handlung in his definition of poetry even after 
Mendelssohn had commented accurately, on the early draft of 1763, that Les- 
sing’s definition of objects that follow one another, or whose parts follow one 
another are actions, was incorrect.''* The singular, intuitive moment only holds 
true for the plastic arts, where the “pregnant moment” is depicted by the art- 
ist and can in a sense be reproduced in the immediate and replete visual grasp 
of the work. In the first Kritisches Waldchen, Herder criticizes the entire notion 
of a “highest moment,” the possibility of an immediate and global intuition, 
even in the plastic arts. The critique is twofold: it is directed against both the 
residues or traces of the perceptual paradigm that continues to impinge upon 
Lessing’s theory (Lessing, for example, never tires of asserting that Homer 
paints with words), and against the idea of a “highest moment” in which the 
totality of represented signs is fully seized in the blink of an eye or Augenblick. 
It is useful to quote Herder’s reading of Lessing and his critique in detail: 


Jedes Werk der bildenden Kunst ist [...] ein Werk und keine Energie: es ist in allen 
seinen Theilen auf einmal da: sein Wesen besteht nicht in der Veranderung, in der 
Folge auf einander, sondern im Coexistiren neben einander. Hat also der Künstler 


116 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 14, p. 344: “Gegenstände [...]die auf einander, oder deren 
Theile auf einander folgen [...] heißen [...] Handlungen.” See Bennett: Beyond Theory, p. 134. 
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es dem ersten aber ganzen und genauesten Anblicke, der eine vollständige Idee lie- 
fern muß, vollkommen gemacht; so hat er seinen Zweck erreicht, die Wirkung 
bleibet ewig: es ist ein Werk. Es steht auf einmal da, und so werde es auch betrach- 
tet: der erste Anblick sey permanent, erschöpfend, ewig, und blos die Menschliche 
Schwachheit, die Schlaffheit unsrer Sinne, und das Unangenehme des langen 
Anstrengens macht, bei tief zu erforschenden Werken, vielleicht das zweite, viel- 
leicht hundertste Mal des Anblicks nöthig; darum aber sind alle diese Male doch 
nur ein Anblick.!!? 


It is precisely a lack of discipline, on Herder’s reading of Lessing’s text, a 
weakness or slackness of our senses, or the unpleasant sensations connected 
with prolonged strain that renders another viewing of the artwork necessary. 


To 


which Herder responds and offers what is in effect his own theory of the 


humanities: 


Die schönen Künste und Wissenschaften dagegen, die durch die Zeit und Ab- 
wechselung der Augenblicke wirken, die Energie zum Wesen haben, müssen kei- 
nen einzelnen Augenblick ein Höchstes liefern, nie auch unsere Seele in dieß 
augenblickliche Höchste verschlingen wollen; denn sonst wird eben die Annehm- 
lichkeit gestört, die in der Folge, in der Verbindung und Abwechselung dieser 
Augenblicke und Handlungen beruhet [...]. Wird einer dieser Augenblicke, 
Zustände und Handlungen, eine Insel, ein abgetrenntes Höchstes, so geht das 
Wesen der energischen Kunst verlohren.''® 


This is not merely a critique of the idea of the “highest moment,” an idea that 
Lessing himself calls into question when he returns, at the end of Laokoon, to 
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Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 3, p. 78-79: “Every work of the visual arts is [...] a work and 
not energy: in all of its parts, it is present all at once: its essence does not consist in trans- 
formation, in the sequence, but rather in a coexistence of parts next to one another. If the 
artist has constructed the work in accordance with the first, total, and most exact view, 
which is to bring about a complete idea; then he has achieved his purpose, the effect is eter- 
nal: it is a work. It is there all at once, and in that way it is also viewed accordingly; the first 
viewing should be permanent, exhaustive, eternal, and it is merely human weakness, the 
slackness of our senses, and the unpleasantness of continued straining that renders perhaps 
a second or perhaps a hundredth view of the work necessary in the case of works which re- 
quire a more intensive consideration; but nevertheless all of these ‘instances’ are just one, 
singular “view.” 

Ibid., p. 80: “Those belles lettres, in contrast, that have their effect precisely through time and 
in the change of the moments, that have energy as their essence, are not required to yield a 
highest, fruitful moment in one singular, knife-edge present (Augenblick), nor do they seek 
to entwine our soul in this momentary present, for in that case the pleasure derived from 
the series, in the connection and change of these moments and actions would be disrupted. 
[...] If one of these moments, states or actions becomes an island, a ‘highest’? moment that 
is severed from the whole, then the very essence of energizing art is lost.” 
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the problem of the use of language in drama where it functions as the natural 
sign of the system of arbitrary signs of language, where we find a sort of per- 
fected or optimal mimesis in which the two sign systems intersect. Herder’s cri- 
tique runs deeper, and touches the very core of aesthetic discourse. For aes- 
thetics was originally the theory of sensate cognition, derived from the Greek 
aisthesis or perception, sensation. Herder’s point is that aesthetics as a dis- 
course remains captive within a questionable notion of perception, the myth 
of immediacy, pure and direct access to the phenomena. His focus on the 
term Augenblick — literally the blink of an eye or the “moment” — serves to 
unmask the rhetoric of immediacy, totality and purity implied in an aesthetic 
approach to works. For Herder, the knife-edge present, the “moment,” is an- 
tithetical to artistic energy; not only can there be no such “highest moment” 
in the production and reception of art, but the very idea of the work as a 
ready-made, self-sufficient, eternal entity becomes highly suspicious. Drawing 
from his other insights into the as-structure of understanding, the contextual- 
ity of sensation and perception, and finally the necessity of a kind of articulate 
“reading” of distinct aspects or profiles of things, Herder argues that all art 
and science, even the plastic arts, participate in a textuality and require an 
entrance into and interpretation of the various “moments,” perspectives and 
aspects.''? [Neither the literary work nor the work of the plastic arts as energy stands 
completed, as it were, all at once in a singular, totalizing vision before the gaze of the 
eye. 

There are two significant points here that have found resonance in mod- 
ern hermeneutics. The first has to do with the rejection of the knife-edge 
present, which has perhaps been best drawn out by Derrida in his critique of 
Husserl.'?° It is the aporia of the presence of the phenomena in their unmedi- 
ated, pure immediacy and, paradoxically, their status as timeless and universal 
noematic evidence for consciousness that concerns Derrida: the supposedly 
“pure” immediacy of the Augenblick is to somehow present eternal phe- 
nomenological evidence to consciousness. Husserl, by effecting the phe- 
nomenological ‘reduction’ and bracketing off any question as to the real exist- 
ence of things, wants to have it both ways; on the one hand, only the pure ap- 
pearance, the ‘phenomena’ themselves are permissible objects of inquiry, and, 
on the other, such ‘data’ as the noematic correlate of consciousness which 


119 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 123. It should be evident that I disagree with 
Schnur’s assessment of Herder’s theory of understanding as “[...] intuitiv-unmittelbares 
Verstehen.” 

120 For the modern critique of the notion of immediate presence and pure evidence, see Derri- 
da: Speech and Phenomena and Other Essays on Husserl’s Theory of Signs, pp. 60-69. 
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are, except in the case of what Husserl refers to as a noematic ‘explosion’ (as 
in the case of a ‘tree’ that turns out to be a prop on a stage), eternal, identical, 
and stable evidence for consciousness. Of course this is more complicated in 
the later Husserl, especially in Phanomenologie des inneren Zeitbewußtseins, which 
proved to be extremely influential for Heidegger. But the fundamental prob- 
lem with any notion of immediate, direct evidence as it is presented in the 
phenomenological field is precisely what Heidegger criticizes in the decisive 
$ 7 of Sein und Zeit. the phenomena or the being of the appearance can only 
present themselves insofar as they conceal their being as actuality; the ontic 
not only reveals but hides or obscures the Being of the phenomena. Heideg- 
ger states: “In der Idee der ‘originären’ und ‘intuitiven’ Erfassung und Ex- 
plikation der Phänomene liegt das Gegenteil der Naivität eines zufälligen ‘un- 
mittelbaren’ und unbedachten ‘“Schauens.’”'* Herder and Heidegger both re- 
pudiate the possibility of an immediate perceptual grasp of the phenomena, 
and both understand the necessity of interpretive explication and application 
within a discursive system — the as-structure of discourse prior to the apo- 
phantic as of particular statements and terms. 

Secondly, Herder’s conception of art as energy breaks the authority and 
sanctity of the aesthetic work and the aesthetic posture toward historical cul- 
tural artifacts; no longer subsumed under the idea of a fixed and timeless rep- 
resentation, the artistic text is opened to interpretive intervention, a step-by- 
step hermeneutic entrance into its manifold existence. As any other creation 
within discourse, the artistic discourse resists any reduction or culmination in 
a “highest moment,” in a reappropriation of presence, a restoration of imme- 
diacy and purity. Indeed, artistic creations are exemplary insofar as they dis- 
rupt the supposed immediacy and purity of ‘perception’ and allow the dis- 
cursive structure itself to become thematized in its temporality and historicity. 
Whereas aesthetic experience in Lessing still implies rendering the signs them- 
selves transparent in order to achieve a pleasant illusion and representational 
presence in which we cease being aware of the semiotic means — the ambival- 
ent disappearance of the signs themselves in the moment of illusion: “[...] 
und in diesem Augenblick der Täuschung uns der Mittel, die er dazu anwen- 
det, seiner Worte, bewußt zu sein aufhéren’”'”* — Herder’s theory places the 
heightened consciousness of the linguistic means at the center of the artistic 
experience. The theory of artistic energy, where a distinction is drawn be- 


121 Heidegger: Sein und Zeit, p. 37: “In the very idea of an ‘originary’ or ‘intuitive’ grasp and ex- 
plication of the phenomena there is the very opposite of the innocence of a coincidental 
immediate and unthought ‘seeing.” 

122 Lessing: Sämtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 101 (Laocoön). 
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tween a ready-made, finished product — the “work” — and the ongoing articu- 
lation of various structural components, is probably responsible for Hum- 
boldt’s distinction between language as ergon — language as a completed set of 
rules — and language as energeia — language as a generative system. As I shall 
demonstrate in the final chapters on Friedrich Schlegel, it also informed the 
poetic theory of Romanticism where reflection on language, literary history 
and criticism become integral to the conception and practice of Romantic Po- 
etry itself. For if the artistic text can no longer be considered a closed system, 
a fixed construct utterly distinct from the interpretive process, then it be- 
comes a dialogical text that at once seeks to incorporate and struggles with its 
own interpretation and critique within itself. The Romantic theory of poetry 
hinges on a theory of art as energie, as an endless, ongoing interpretive project 
of communicative reading. To either subsume Herder’s concept of energy un- 
der the rubric of “originality” and “immediacy,”'”? or to render it an occult 
power and define it as a symptom of the “irrationalism” of the 1770s, is, in 
my view, to level and reduce Herder’s complex argument and miss the point: 
art as energy in opposition to static, completed “work” breaks through the 
“aesthetic difference” of constituting subject and aesthetic object, creating a 
dialogical “play” between the two in which such difference is temporalized, 
and therefore called into question. Only in and through serial interpretive explic- 
ation and application, which unfolds temporally and therefore disrupts the immediacy of 
experience, do we participate in an aesthetic event and read the text and ourselves in a 
Sully segmented, linguistic and historical appropriation.'** 

The textuality and intertextuality of “things,” “ideas,” “persons,” “percep- 
tions” and “actions” does not allow for an immediate apprehension in which 
something discloses itself in its totality to the visual gaze of the interpreter. 
Nor does this intertextuality become comprehensible in terms of a series of 
profiles or Abschattungen in which an “object of consciousness” or “noematic 
correlate” remains identical by virtue of a continuing synthesis of the tran- 
scendental ego.'* Such a phenomenological reading, while admitting a multi- 
plicity of perspectives and standpoints, fixes the intelligibility of things within 
a constituting, meaning-endowing subject. This is precisely the subjectivism 
that Herder criticized in Kant and can be used against any theory in which 
subjectivity is responsible for different “aspects” or “perspectives.” To utilize 
Herder’s historical example in his essay on Shakespeare, there is no underly- 
ing, timeless identity we might call “drama” capable of subsuming Greek 


>> e 


123 Staiger: “Der neue Geist in Herders Frühwerk,” p. 157. 
124 Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 112-115. 
125 Husserl: Cartesianische Meditationen und Pariser Vorträge, § 16. 
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Tragedy and Nordic Trauerspiel. While there might be a generic influence, the 
different forms appear on different archaeological sites; they are no longer 
the “same”: “Man wird Genese Einer Sache durch die Andere, aber zugleich 
Verwandlung sehen, daß sie gar nicht mehr [dieselbe Sache] bleibt.’”'?* 

The mode of existence of the work of art qua energy requires a new con- 
ception of the process of “reading.” From the critique of the perceptual bias 
inherent in the notion of the knife-edge present (Augen-blick), Herder begins 
to question the entire visual-perceptual paradigm, continuing Lessing’s cri- 
tique of the hegemony and dogmatic rigidity of the mimetic tradition. Yet, as 
David Wellbery points out, Lessing never fully overcomes this tradition; Les- 
sing makes crucial distinctions between semiotic media only to reinstate mime- 
sis on another level. Dramatic poetry attains a perfected mimesis insofar as lan- 
guage — the system of arbitrary signs essential to poetic discourse — returns to 
a natural sign in a perfect illusion where the signs themselves retreat so as to 
allow a hightened aesthetic experience of empathy and identificiation. Even 
where Lessing seems to depart from such a view, he is never quite able to 
step outside it. Herder, who entered into Lessing’s discourse in order to ar- 
ticulate the productive paradoxes, exposes the visual-perceptual rhetoric and 
argues for a theory of reading art in which the interpreter unfolds the various 
layers and aspects of the “work”, now conceived as a dynamic, interpretive 
process itself. Even within the visual arts, the spectator does not merely hold 
the “object” at a distance in a representational stance, but rather enters into 
the manifold of differences, moments and aspects of what becomes an artistic 
experience. Against the ruling concepts of “surface” (Fläche) and “depiction” 
(Schilderung), Herder proposes a critique of the analytically dissecting “eye” of 
aesthetic apprehension and offers in its place a communicative, interpretive 
approach to art and texts. In his essay on Plastik of 1778, Herder states that 
the artist “hat Körper, den er fühlt, zu schildern, oder vielmehr nicht zu 
schildern, sondern andern fühlbar zu machen. Da tritt seine fühlende Einbil- 
dung in die Stelle des kälteren, auseinander setzenden Auges.”'?” Herder’s 
irony vis-a-vis the representation model of aesthetic production and reception 
and his theory of communicative interpretation set him apart from the tradi- 
tion of philosophical aesthetics from Baumgarten to Kant. Artist and inter- 
preter escape conventional discourse, not in order to return to immediacy, 


126 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 5, p. 210: “One will see the genesis of the one thing through 
the other, but also transformation such that it really does not remain the same thing.” 

127 Ibid., vol. 4, p. 66: “has to depict bodies that he feels, or not actually depict them, but make 
them accessible to others. Here, his sensing imagination takes the place of the cold, dissect- 
ing eye.” 
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presence, pure intuition, but rather to thematize, reflect on, articulate and 
communicate the limits of discursivity and convention. 

Existing scholarship on Herder abounds with interesting views concerning 
Herder’s theory of reception and interpretation in terms of divinatorial under- 
standing, as a mediation between “origin” and “tradition,” as an activity of 
self-constitution.’* In his book Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft,'”° 
Zygmunt von Lempicki made perhaps the strongest case for attributing an 
empathetic, divinatorial theory of reading to Herder. It is not difficult to find 
passages in which the self-reflexive positioning of the reader into the histor- 
ical world of the text or author seems to be Herder’s actual position: the 
reader should place him or herself “into the spirit of the author, his public, 
his nation, in the spirit of the work“°; “into the time, the country, the circle 
or ‘mode’ of thought’; “into the character of the nation”; “into the 
dominant conditions of the particular period.”'”? More recently, and with far 
more theoretical sophistication, Michael Morton has also presented the view 
that “one must attempt to see the distinguishing features of a culture as if one 
were oneself a part of it, to feel one’s way into the particular form of life that 
it represents and experience it, as it were, from the inside out.”™®*t Morton’s 
reading of Herder emphasizes this process of placing oneself into another 
culture at the expense of the struggle entailed in that process, with the result 
that a significant tension in Herder’s thought becomes lost: 


The need to ‘feel oneself into’ other ways of life and worldviews as the only way 
genuinely to understand them is here asserted a generation before that same idea 
would be given fresh currency in the philosophy of German idealism [...]. When 
Herder speaks of the need ‘to achieve a sympathetic identification with, or ‘feel 
one’s way into, another culture he does not mean by this simply a kind of mystical 
intuition in the sense of something that in principle defies articulation and to 
which one therefore catches on or not. He has in mind rather the necessity of 
comprehending that culture as a whole and thus of approaching as closely as pos- 
sible to the way in which those who are themselves native to it experience it. 


128 Irmscher: “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” pp. 24-28; Weimar: Historische Einlei- 
tung zur literaturwissenschaftlichen Hermeneutik, p. 77; Staiger: “Der neue Geist in Herders 
Frühwerk,” pp. 129-133. 

129 Lempicki: Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, pp. 
372-378. 

130 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 6, p. 34. 

131 Ibid., vol. 11, p. 226. 

132 Ibid., vol. 19, p. 196. 

133 Ibid., vol. 20, p. 20. 

134 Morton: Herder and the Poetics of Thought, p. 19. 

135 Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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But there is another dimension to Herder’s hermeneutics, fundamentally at 
odds with the entire notion of sympathetic identification, which has not been 
sufficiently articulated. While Herder does praise the attempt to empathize 
with the author and to place oneself in the position of the author in the his- 
torical culture in which he or she wrote, I would like to emphasize another 
component of Herder’s hermeneutics as a theory of interpretive reading, 
which he viewed as a conflict, a clash between worlds, a confrontation be- 
tween alternative conceptual and linguistic schemes, a sort of dispersion in 
which the subject is estranged from itself as it comes up against historical dif- 
ference. Herder was well aware of the pitfalls of such a theory of divinatorial 
understanding — the early Bückeburger essay Auch eine Philosophie of 1774 
makes this clear — and he began to ask the question what it actually means to 
“place oneself” in another historical culture: what agency is then doing the 
placement? and what is actually being placed or positioned? Into what posi- 
tion or subject-type in the historical culture in question does one place “one- 
self’? With what justification can we really speak of “comprehending a cul- 
ture as a whole”? And what criteria could we possibly employ to insure that we 
are getting it as those who are themselves “native” to it? 

These questions echo the decisive critique that Herder enlists in the fam- 
ous passage of Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit of 
1774 that is often referred to as the first explicit document of historicism. 
Whether it is or is not does not concern us here, but rather the manner in 
which Herder’s text enacts an ironic reflection, even a parody, of the theory of 
historical self-divination. There, Herder writes: 


Kluft! Fehlte es dir also auch an nichts als an Zeit, an Gelegenheit, deine Anlagen 
zum Morgenländer, zum Griechen, zum Römer in Fertigkeiten und gediegne Triebe zu 
verwandeln — Kluft! nur von Trieben und Fertigkeiten ist die Rede. Ganze Natur 
der Seele, die durch Alles berrscht, die alle übrige Neigungen und Seelenkräfte nach 
sich modelt, noch auch die gleichgültigsten Handlungen farbet — um diese mitzu- 
fühlen, antworte nicht aus dem Worte, sondern gehe in das Zeitalter, in die Him- 
melsgegend, die ganze Geschichte, fühle dich in alles hinein — nun allein bist du 
auf dem Wege, das Wort zu verstehen; nun allein aber wird dir der Gedanke 
schwinden, “als ob alles das einzeln oder zusammen genommen auch du seist!” 
Du alles zusammen genommen? Quintessenz aller Zeiten und Völker? das zeigt schon 
die Torheit!'?® 


136 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, p. 37: “Chasm! Even if 
you were only lacking time and opportunity to transform your basic equipment into the ac- 
tual capacities and fully developed instincts of an oriental, a Greek, a Roman — Chasm! we 
are still only speaking of capacities and inclinations. Total nature of the soul, that rules 
through everything, and which models all the rest of the inclinations and powers of the soul 
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Historical empathy seems at first glance to promise a true and authentic un- 
derstanding of the “word” according to the context in which it was uttered, 
while it actually only points up the limits and boundaries of the subject, and 
the foolishness of attempting to defy those boundaries.’ 

The historistic approach to this theory of reading that clearly separates the 
interpreter and his/her context from the object and its context, presupposing 
a given historical standpoint or horizon in each case, misses the very problem 
of historicity as it is conceived by Herder.* Neither the interpretive subject 
nor the aesthetic “object” are extant in their historical individuality, already 
constituted, as it were, prior to any confrontation with the Other. For as the 
theory of art gua energy destroys the “aesthetic difference” between a self- 
sufficient, given “work” and a self-identical subject, so interpretive reading ef- 
fects a temporalization, a historicization of the “subject” and “object” in 
which a competition, a rivalry between conflicting systems occurs. Thus his- 
torical difference is not primordial, but derivative of the contrast that arises in 
and through interpretive activity. In Vom Erkennen und Empfinden, Herder 
writes: 


Wo es der Mühe lohnt, ist dies /ebendige Lesen, diese Divination in die Seele des 
Urhebers das einzige Lesen und das tiefste Mittel der Bildung. Es wird eine Art 
Begeisterung, Vertraulichkeit und Freundschaft, die uns da, wo wir nicht gleich 
denken und fühlen, oft am lehrreichsten und angenehmsten ist, und die eigentlich 
das, was man Lieblingschriftsteller nennt, bezeichnet. Solches Lesen ist Wetteifer, 
Heuristik. ®? 


Critics from Dilthey and Gadamer to Morton have emphasized the divina- 
torial rhetoric almost to the exclusion of the conflictual relationship between 
author, text and interpreter. “Divinatorial reading” presupposes the historical 


according to itse/f, and even colors the most innocuous actions — in order to empathize with 
these, do not answer with the word, but rather go into the age itself, into the region, into 
the entire history, feel your way into everything — only then you are on the way to under- 
stand the word; but, only then, too, the thought will vanish, ‘as if that all taken individually 
and altogether is also you!’ You everything taken together? The guintessence of all times and 
cultures? that really shows foolishness!” 

137 Skinner: “Meaning and Understanding in the History of Ideas,” pp. 3-53. 

138 Meinecke: Die Entstehung des Historismus vol. 2, chapter 9. 

139 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 8, pp. 208-209: “Where it is worth the effort, this vital read- 
ing, this divination into the soul of the agent is the only form of reading and the most pro- 
found medium of self-formation. It becomes a kind of enthusiasm, intimacy and friendship 
that is most instructive and pleasurable precisely where we do not think and feel the same, 
and which really refers to what one calls one’s favorite writer. Such reading is rivalry or com- 
petition, heuristics.” 
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difference that can only be articulated through a recognition of this difference 
achieved in reading, For Herder, there can be no empathy without prior dif- 
ferentiation, no agreement without historical conflict. This form of reading 
thus initiates a difference and a rhetorical analogy: the figure of the originator 
(Urheber) as author, the textual analogue of God, the origin of the world of 
words, the author of the great book becomes just another metaphor. In op- 
position to the representation of the theme in Brockes cited at the beginning 
of this study, the rhetoric of this figure has been exposed. The “originator” of 
the words is only that in a very restricted sense. For any Urheber is intertwined 
in a whole series of subjects, never isolated or self-sufficient.'*° 

Thus the genetic and individualistic modes of historical interpretation that 
emerge in Herder do not represent a paradox, but rather are two dimensions 
of the same hermeneutic edifice; the construction of the “individual” within 
the realm of historical forces links interpretation not to an originator, but to 
the series within which such an individual is interpreted and understood. In 
an earlier version of Vom Erkennen und Empfinden (1775), Herder again ques- 
tions the notions of divination and empathy by enacting a form of reading 
which, instead of affirming and authorizing the subject, probes the inherent 
mistake or discovers the blind-spot in the constitution of the originator. Such 
a reading in the soul of the author becomes a reading of the author’s constitu- 
tive blindness: 


Ein Buch, als lebendiger Abdruck des Menschen betrachtet [...]. Oft ein Räthsel 
ohne Auflösung, das Bild der Münze ohne Umschrift: man kennet den Verfaßer 
und er wird Aufschluß. Vielleicht loben wir jetzt, was wir erst kaum verziehen, 
erkennen anschauend, woran wir gafften; finden aber auch vielleicht gegen den 
Abgrund von Leben in ihm das gemein, was uns erst in Entzücken setzte. So auch 
das Gegentheil von Allem. 

Jedes lebendige Werk einer Menschenseele welch ein Spiegel ists von ihr selbst! 
Lies im Geist des Urhebers und du siehest, welche Sinnen bei ihm herrschten und 
unterlagen? nach welchen Gesetzen er das Chaos seiner Eindrücke regelte und 
fügte? an welchen Bildern und Tönen er sich hielt und sie zu Leitstäben seines 
Denkens machte? [...] Durch eine Art Begeisterung und Mitgefühl denken, 
empfinden wir mit, klimmen auf schöpferischen Höhen, oder entdecken den Irr- 
thum in seiner Geburtsstäte. Dies ist lebendige Kritik, innige Heuristik. Nun erst 
verstehen wir, was wir lesen [...].'* 


140 It should be noted that precisely at this time, the author is created as a legal entity in the in- 
stitution of literature. This occurs in order to guarantee the supposed ‘originality’ of the 
work, and can be viewed as that which makes the theory of ‘genius’ at all possible, instead 
of vice-versa. On this, see Bosse: Autorschaft ist Werkherrschaft, pp. 17-24. 

141 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 306: “A book, considered as a living impression of the 
human being [...]. Often a riddle without a solution, the image of the coin without the in- 
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The conciliatory, empathetic and divinatorial rhetoric is countered at every 
turn with an ironic question mark or other signal that Herder does not wish 
to be identified with a naive sense of divinatorial reading. Because of the irre- 
ducible multiplicity of the subject, many figures and voices are at work in any 
writing, and attempts to determine precisely how an author mastered the 
chaos of his/her impressions, which images and tones s/he worked with and 
made principles of thought, are doomed to failure. Vital criticism involves not 
merely an empathetic sense of what the author was attempting to achieve, but 
also the hidden “mistake” or error in the very conception of the work. While 
Herder does not deny that we might indeed find a certain commonality, inter- 
pretation does not proceed by presupposing a shared mental vocabulary or by 
positing something we call a subject in the empty space between the words 
on the page or ‘behind’ language. To understand means precisely not to com- 
prehend — in the sense of grasping a manifold under a fixed and stable concept 
— writing in terms of a given concept of the author, to create a perfect har- 
monious interpretation that authenticates a preconception of an author’s style 
or method, but rather to enter into an interpretive, conflictual series of read- 
ings that calls forth the very idea of the author and the text. This theory of 
reading — the contrastive engagement with the text in which the author, text 
and interpreter are first constituted and reciprocally illuminated — utilizes the 
rhetoric of empathy and divination in order to show how problematical his- 
torical difference actually is. For in the very moment the interpreter “enters” 
into the world, style or method of the author, s/he has appropriated that 
which the author him/herself could not have mastered, thus obliterating his- 
torical difference and the historicity inherent within the reading process. Only 
in this way can Herder’s irony — “so auch das Gegentheil von allem” — and his 
interest in discovering the error in the author’s “abode” be understood. Divin- 
ation and empathy are at once too charitable and not charitable enough, for 
they reconcile the text and the interpreter absolutely in a misreading that does 


signia; one knows perhaps the author, and the author becomes the key. Perhaps we praise 
suddenly what at first we could hardly forgive, come to know intuitively, what we previously 
merely stared at. But also, we perhaps find, over and against the abyss of life in it, precisely 
that in common which first gave us delight. But so too the opposite of all this. Every living 
work of a human soul, what a mirror it is of izse/f! Read in the spirit of the author, and you 
will see which senses governed him and which were defeated? According to which laws he 
ordered and structured the chaos of his impressions? which images and tones he utilized 
and made into the guideposts of his thought? [...] Through a kind of enthusiasm and em- 
pathy we think and feel along with the work, ascend to its creative heights, or we discover 
the error in its birth-chamber. This is vital criticism, internal heuristics. Now, for the first 
time, we understand what we are reading [...].” 
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violence to the constitutive error, blindness or confusion of both, and thereby 
blur the critical function of interpretive reading, which is not to eliminate, but 
rather, to the extent that it is possible, render explicit and conscious the mo- 
ment of historical difference. 

Against a hermeneutics of divination and empathy, a hermeneutics based 
on an original plentitude of spirit (Geis?) that is supposedly recreated in the 
act of interpretation, Herder inaugurates a hermeneutics of interpretive 
boundaries in which the “method” of the author or text locates the context, 
the power of tradition and the orientation, in a word the /mits in terms of 
which interpreters read the work. The metaphor of hermeneutic economy — 
that the interpreter should reinvest interpretive capital back into the text by 
adding a charitable and economical interpretation once a principle of 
hermeneutics and the ruling metaphor of textual criticism,'** no longer 
holds: 


Daran ist mir nicht so viel gelegen, daß jemand aus dem Geiste eines Autors 
wieder den Geist heraus zu ziehen weiß, und mit einer bedeutenden Mine zu mir 
tritt: siehe da! ich habe dir trinkbar Gold verschafft: denn mit diesem Geist und 
trinkbarem Golde ist gar zu viel Betrug vorgegangen. Aber der Erk/arer ist mein 
Mann, der der Vorwelt, und der Zeit, und der Nachwelt eines Autors ihre Gränzen 
ziehet.'*? 


To articulate the procedure, method and style of the author/text in this pro- 
cess of drawing interpretive boundaries does not permit a renewed imme- 
diacy or total reconstruction: “Ein Bild von der Art ist nicht todt: es be- 
kommt Leben: es redet in meine Seele.”'** While on the surface this seems to 
suggest a direct, unmediated encounter with the internal logic of the work, it 
is significant that Herder utilizes reden; discourse concerning the underlying 
method, a discourse that speaks a language, a structure the text or author uses 
— this discourse “speaks” to the language of the interpreter, the discursive 
matrix of the interpreter’s historical being. 


142 On interpretation within the metaphor of economy, see my article “Progression and Par- 
ticularity: Herder’s Critique of Schlözer’s Universal History.” 

143 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 2, p. 266: “For me, it is not so much a matter of knowing 
how to derive the spirit of the text from the spirit of the author, and then coming forward 
with the meaningful gesture: ‘See here! I have provided you with drinkable gold!’ For with 
this ‘spirit’ and drinkable gold there has been too much fraud, Rather, I like the explicator 
who articulates the boundaries of the historical world, the period, and the posterity of the 
author.” 

144 Ibid., p. 263: “An image of this kind is not dead: it receives life: and it speaks into my soul 
be” 
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It is not a matter of moving beyond the text or language to arrive at pure 
subjectivity or the “spirit” (Geis?) of an author or a cultural “world.”'*° Nei- 
ther the meaning of texts (Sinn) nor the significance they have for the inter- 
preter reside outside of or beyond language and discourse. One does not un- 
derstand ideas, representations, concepts; rather, one understands the words 
themselves, the text as the fulcrum between the past, present and future. 
Contrary to theories that seek to ground meaning beyond the text — either in 
a transcendental subjectivity, in convention, in mental representations, or fi- 
nally in a pre-established context of the author or the reader — Herder states 
that discourse itself and the text are the proper objects of interpretation and 
understanding: 


Sehe man die Dinge der Welt als Worte eines grossen Buches an, in welchem wir 
den Sinn des unbekannten Urhebers lesen. Kein Knabe wird Einen Buchstaben 
nach dem andern hinwegthun, und sodann fragen: wie das den Buchstaben ent- 
nommene Wort heiße? Kein Knabe wird aber auch, sobald er den Sinn des Worts 
erfaßt hat, diesen Sinn außer und hinter dem Wort, sondern in ihm suchen, und 
mittelst seiner sich zueignen.'** 


In my analysis of the Philological Seminar in Chapter 7, I will deal with the 
discursive formation of this act of appropriation itself as an institutional prac- 
tice more carefully. Here, the opos of the world-book appears again, yet thor- 
oughly transformed. Whereas the world-book of the Enlightenment required 
careful reading and a mastery of grammar, criticism, discourse types and con- 
vention in order to move beyond the words themselves to the truth subtend- 
ing the written signs, Herder halts the interpretive process at the level of the 
words themselves, discourse in its historical manifestation. He does not re- 
duce discursive meaning to the written signs, nor does he postulate a refer- 
ence outside of or behind the word: 


Eine bloße Phänomenologie, d.i. ein Buchstabiren ohne Sinn ist sein [des Verstan- 
des] Werk so wenig als sich außer oder hinter den Worten einen Sinn zu dichten, 
zu welchem man zwar nie kommen könne und werde, der aber, problematisch 
wenigstens, doch da sei.'*” 


145 Heinrich Bosse: “Herder.” Turk, ed., Klassiker der Literaturtheorie, p. 91. 

146 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 21, p. 173: “If one views the things of the world as words in 
a great book in which we read the sense of an unknown agent, no young lad will do away 
with one letter after another and then ask: what do we call the word which has been de- 
rived from the letters? No young lad will either, as soon as he has grasped the sense of the 
word, seek the sense outside of or ‘behind’ the word, but rather in she word itself, and, 
through the word, he will appropriate the sense of the word for himself.” 

147 Ibid., p. 173-174: “A pure phenomenology, that is, a process of merely spelling without 
sense is as remote from the purpose of the understanding as the creation of a sense outside 
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No longer identifiable as the intention of the author, the type of discourse, 
the representations behind the signs or the result of a sovereign subjectivity, 
any arché as the source or interpretive guidepost, recognition of the meaning 
of words is something quite distinct from either a pure “phenomenology” or 
a theory of reference. Herder’s network of “objective intelligibility” prior to 
reading and interpretation — the “as”-structure within which discourse and 
reading operate — thus differs both from the Enlightenment theory of inter- 
pretation as mentalistic re-presentation, and a subjectivistic account in which 
meaning is created and then applied by a transcendental ego. 

Herder never develops an explicit theory of meaning, but rather stakes out 
the necessary process of reading for such a thing as significance to occur. In 
opposition to theories that state either the total lack of an applicatio or simply 
its renewed significance in Herder,'* I shall argue that the strict distinction 
between the two classical hermeneutic categories of subtilitas intelligendi and 
subtilitas applicandi is decisively transformed.'* In the classical statements of 
biblical exegesis, the interpreter first sought to explicate the text in terms of 
the disciplines of grammar, text criticism and the canon of interpretation; 
only after the explication of the primary meanings was the interpreter in a 
position to apply the text, to make the text have a meaning in terms of the 
specific context or situation. Following Hamann in his criticism of the doc- 
trine in Äreuzzüge eines Philologen, Herder dispensed with the historical residues 
of the theory of the fourfold sense of texts, already called into question by 
Lessing as he rendered application the real task of interpretation. Specifically, 
Herder argues against a distinction between a fundamental underlying sense 
that is disclosed through explication and the subsequent application of that 
sense.'° For him, there is no literal or grammatical sense (sensus literalis/ buch- 
stablicher Sinn) that exists beneath or prior to metaphorical language; rather, 
metaphorical play impinges upon language at all points, even in the most ap- 
parently scientific, abstract and literal discourse. The strict distinction between 
literal and grammatical sense, and between explication of the grammatical- 
critical “sense” of the text and the application of that text serves a double 


of or behind the words at which one will never arrive, but which, however, in a problemat- 
ical manner, is ‘there’ just the same.” 

148 Weimar: Historische Einleitung, p. 67: “Vergegenwärtige Applikation hat ihren Ort und ihren 
Sinn nur im Rahmen der Signifikationshermeneutik.”; Irmscher: “Grundzüge der Her- 
meneutik Herders,” p. 40: “Es [dieses Verstehen] wird die Vergangenheit nicht betrachten 
können ohne Anwendung (applicatio) auf die Gegenwart und ihre Zukunft.” 

149 For an excellent exposition of this problem, see Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, p. 
290-321: “Das hermeneutische Problem der Anwendung.” 

150 Szondi: Einführung in die literarische Hermeneutik, p. 14. 
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function: it maintains the authority of a fundamental “meaning” of the text 
and guarantees renewed reification of this authority through application. 
There is a striking similarity between Herder’s strategy concerning the subject, 
which is simultaneously emancipated from the compartmentalization of 
school-philosophy and the absolute unity of self-consciousness in Kant, and 
his view of meaning. In both cases, a traditional set of distinctions is juxta- 
posed to a unity — a unity, however, that is provisional, tentative and only con- 
stituted in a series or chain of readings. The dialogical play between unity and 
multiplicity, between the subject and its various voices or languages, between 
the “text” and its uses undermines any attempt to return to a primordial 
meaning, a standpoint of unmediated subjectivity, or a text an sich. Herder’s 
Aelteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (1774) delivers this in plain text. He 
writes of the “terrible hermeneutic rule that one calls the unity of sense,” and 
asks “where is the correct logical unity of understanding?”'°' The use of 
tropes does not displace literal or grammatical meaning, for there is no prior 
or primary literal and grammatical meaning with which to begin. Herder re- 
jected the distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ meaning, between lit- 
eral and figurative discourse. He understood, as some postmodern philo- 
sophers of language write today, that one cannot make an absolutely clear dis- 
tinction between the two. He rejected a referential theory of discourse in 
which terms primarily denote things and only in a secondary sense connote 
values and produce figures. In his view, the teaching of the fourfold sense of 
texts was as absurd as the teaching of the unity of sense; both fail to recog- 
nize that objects, words and texts first achieve meaning in a process of inter- 
pretive interaction, or what we have referred to as critical reading, a process 
of ongoing conflict between discursive systems. The function of “understand- 
ing” in this process is not, as many critics of Herder have maintained,'* an 
immediate simultaneity of systems through the power of emphathetic-repro- 
ductive imagination, but rather the clash of different disourses and the emer- 
gence of a dialogue between them in which the interpreter comes up against 
the context, the discursive confinement of reading, the boundaries and limita- 
tions of interpretation. Understanding is an inappropriate term, for under- 
standing implies not only empathy, reconciliation, an obliteration of differ- 
ence; it also implies appropriation, mastery, subsumation. Herder avoids the 


151 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 6, p. 317: “[...] die fürchterliche hermeneutische Regel [...], 
die man Einheit des Sinnes nennt [...]”; “[...] wo wäre da richtige logische Einheit des Ver- 
standes?” 

152 Irmscher: “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” p. 28: “Das Ziel des Verstehens ist die 
unmittelbare Gleichzeitigkeit kraft der einfühlend-reproduzierenden Phantasie.” 
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rhetoric of understanding in an attempt to disappropriate critical reading 
from the throes of metaphysics, from the logic of part and whole, the one 
and the many, the primary and the secondary. 

What is the place of Herder’s writing in the history of hermeneutics? Can 
we legitimately claim that Herder inaugurates the era of historism, if by that 
term we mean the situation in which historical cultures do not readily trans- 
late into each others’ idiom? that his work opposes Enlightenment discourse 
by establishing a renewed sense of immediacy, presence, spiritual totality? that 
his hermeneutics is an attempt to reconcile the past and the present through 
divinatorial understanding? that his theory of language returns to a mimetic 
or adamic, “natural” relation between the sign and the signified? that his 
theory of reading seeks to move beyond language and the text in order to ar- 
rive at the author or the world of the author? 

To subscribe to these widely accepted views concerning Herder’ place in 
the history of ideas implies the failure to recognize the ironic, subversive and 
intellectually revolutionary moments in Herder’s writing, I have sought to ar- 
ticulate another profile of Herder, one that questions the fundamental as- 
sumptions of 18th century theory and science: origin, system, foundation, 
convention, representation, economy and empathy. Against the idea of a dis- 
tinct origin of the human race, Herder suggests in Journal meiner Reise im Jahr 
1769 the multiple emergence of human communities on different sites at dif- 
ferent times. Against the systematic origin of language, Herder points out 
how language has no “origin,” but is a necessary structural organization spe- 
cific to human existence; its invention an indispensable event in the emer- 
gence of a unique scene.'5 Against the powerful notion of economy so cru- 
cial to 18th century thinking, Herder ironically characterizes a particular hu- 
man economy of freedom and indeterminacy in order to undermine the very 
possibility of economy; the supplementarity of signification, the disunity and 
dispersion of the subject and finally the necessary becoming-other in the 
process of interpretive conflict of texts, theories and systems suggest a rup- 
ture, not merely in the notion of economy as such, but in the discourse of 
economy as well, a discourse precious to the theory of critical exchange of the 
18th century. For Herder, the interpreter does not replenish the inherent 


153 Herder’s critique of ‘origin’ should not be reduced to an assertion of ‘convention’ or as the 
triumph of the socio-historical method derived from Natural Law theory. While this theory 
is obviously important for an understanding of the genesis of Herder’s thought, it posits a 
consistent and unversal principle of reason and reduces language to mere conventional us- 
age, thus failing to account for the reflexivity, supplementarity and distinct dialogical nature 
of human discourse. See: Wolfgang Pross, “Darstellung.” Herder: Abhandlung über den Ur- 
sprung der Sprache, pp. 145-150. 
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hermeneutic credit of the text through a charitable reading, but rather seeks 
to articulate its constitutive defecit or debt, its blindness or error. Against sci- 
entific systematics and foundationalism, Herder developed a floating, frag- 
mentary and highly fictional form of criticism designed to subvert the as- 
sumed unities and forms that had served as vehicles for metaphysical 
thought. Most importantly perhaps, Herder’s anti-hermeneutics reflects on 
the various strategies used to escape the task of critical reading: recourse to a 
transcendental subjectivity, reconciliation through divination and empathy, the 
rules of discursive propriety and convention, metaphysical foundationalism 
and the dogmatic, unquestioned belief in “scientific method,” textual under- 
standing as the appropriation of history. By laying bare the rhetorical and his- 
torical components in interpretation theory and exposing the dominant sci- 
entific categories and strategies of traditional hermeneutics, Herder’s writing 
questioned the assumed continuity, homology, identity and comprehensibility 
of discourse common to the hermeneutic tradition of the Enlightenment. 
While Herder’s writing recognizes the “immeasurable gulf’ that exists be- 
tween historical cultures, such cultures can be interpreted in principle because 
they are linguistically constituted and therefore are subject to the operations 
of interpretive reading, 

Finally, while Herder’s writing remains captive within a conception of vital 
language distinguished from language as fixed, conventional system and mere 
written discourse or Schriff, it is clear that this vital language — a language of 
prescription (vorbuchstabieren), of articulation, of difference and dialogue — im- 
bues speech and written discourse with a textuality and historicity. The result 
is that a// discourse appears as a type of enunciative writing, a text that must 
be continually interpreted as it unfolds its myriad possibilities of being. 
Herder does not reduce language to writing or to a mute materiality of the 
written, but rather inscribes a textuality into the apparently most fundamental 
regions of speech, rendering it a complex, interpretive process of selection, 
differentiation, reception and application. Thus, vital speech and criticism are 
always already caught up within a dialogical discourse that operates along two 
lines: a hermeneutic axis of interpretation or confrontation with the Other in 
which the interpreter seeks to revitalize the ‘dead’ letters or text and conjure 
up a rivalrous dialogue with the author in an act of /ebendige Kritik; and a 
structural-reflexive axis of self-constitution and illumination in which the 
standpoint of the interpreter itself is implicated in the historical-critical pro- 
cess. 


CHAPTER 6 


Discourse-Analytical Remarks 
on Herder’s Concept of Science 


[...] der Welt indessen ist sie [die Wissenschaft] immer nur in einzel- 
nen Zügen, nach solchen und solchen Veranlassungen die Entwicklung gewisser 


Localumstände gewesen. 
Johann Gottfried Herder, Vom Einfluß der Regierung auf die Wissen- 
schaften, und der Wissenschaften auf die Regierung (1780)' 


In the course of the eighteenth century, the concept of ‘science’ undergoes a 
striking semantic transformation.” In the early Enlightenment in Germany, 
the term Wissenschaft is used almost exclusively as the designation of a learned 
discipline, and for the delimitation of this learned discipline over and against 
imprecise or common knowledge, utilizing the rigor of method. The trans- 
formation I am referring to can be shown with regard to examples from the 
historical semantics of the term. While Comenius still defined Wissenschaft in 
the seventeenth century as “die rechte Begreifung oder Erkantnusz eines 
Dinges,” and Zinzendorf still identifies Wissenschaft as late as 1739 as an 
original document (Urkunde) or true report — “da ich eine Sache lese, höre 
oder sonst erfahre, die ich nicht sehe, das ist die Wissenschaft’* — the specif- 
ically modern usage of the term already makes its appearance in 1720 in Chri- 
stian Wolffs so-called Deutsche Metaphysik. There, Wolff wrote: 


Was aus ungezweifelten Griinden durch richtige Schliisse herausgebracht wird, 
davon pflegen wir zu sagen, daß wir es wissen. Und die Fertigkeit dasjenige, was 


Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 371; translation see note 55. 

Wagner: “Der Wissenschaftsbegriff im Zeitalter der Aufklärung,” See also: Gadamer: 

“Wissenschaft als Instrument der Aufklärung.” 

3 Comenius: Janua linguarum reservata aurea (1643), p. 125 — quoted from Grimm: Deutsches 
Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 783: “[...] the correct grasp or knowledge of a thing,” 

4 Zinzendorf: Sonderbare Gespräche (1739), p. 16. Cf. Grimm: Deutsches Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 

782. 
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man behauptet, aus ungezweifelten Griinden, durch richtige Schliisse herauszu- 
bringen, nennt man Wissenschaft. 


Kant continues this modernization of the concept of science by utilizing the 
term Wissenschaft in order to set apart a specific way of dealing with objects of 
knowledge methodically, with rigorous discipline, in a word, systematically: 
“Eine jede Lehre, wenn sie ein System, d. i. ein nach Principien geordnetes 
Ganze der Erkenntniß, sein soll, heißt Wissenschaft.” Later, in his critical 
writings, Kant delimits the concept of science still further: “Eigentliche Wis- 
senschaft kann nur diejenige genannt werden, deren Gewißheit apodiktisch 
ist; Erkenntniß, die blos empirische Gewißheit enthalten kann, ist ein nur un- 
eigentlich sogenanntes Wissen.” This radical distinction between real know- 
ledge or science and that which merely has the name science, the claim to apo- 
dictic certainty and the absolute, systematic rigor of method represents the 
first real modern usage of the term. Wissenschaft is systematic, methodical 
knowledge according to strict principles. 

The second semantic rupture occurs as a result of the translation of the 
french belles lettres into the German schöne Wissenschaften®. In his dictionary of 
1702, Kramer documents not merely the conventional usage for the time — 
the personal possession of knowledge — but also this neologism from the 
French. In the course of the eighteenth century, there follows then an entire 
series of writings that have this new term schöne Wissenschaften as their topic 
and central theme: one thinks of Johann Joachim Schwabe’s Belustigung des 
Verstandes und des Witzes: Ausbreitung der schönen Wissenschaften of 1741; 
Gottsched’s Neuer Büchersaal of 1745; Georg Friedrich Meier’s Anfangsgründe 
aller schönen Wissenschaften of 1748; Friedrich Nicolai’s Bibliothek der schönen Wis- 
senschaften of 1757 and Johann Joachim Eschenburg’s Entwurf einer Theorie und 


5 Wolff: Vernünftige Gedanken von Gott, pp. 218-19: “We say we know something when it is 
derived from indubitable reasons with correct conclusions; and the capacity to derive that 
which one maintains from indubitable reasons through correct conclusions is called science.” 
Cf. Grimm: Deutsches Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 796-97. 

6 Kant: “Metaphysische Anfangsgründe der Naturwissenschaft” Gesammelte Schriften 

(Akademie-Ausgabe) vol. 4, p. 467: “Every teaching, if it is to be a system, that is, a whole 
of knowledge organized according to principles, is called science.” Cf. Grimm: Deutsches 
Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 797. 
Kant: “Metaphysische Anfangsgründe der Naturwissenschaft” — Gesammelte Schriften (Aka- 
demie-Ausgabe) vol. 4, p. 468: “[...] actual science can only be called that science, whose 
certainty is apodictically certain; knowledge that can merely contain empirical certainty is 
knowledge only in a figurative sense.” Cf. Grimm: Deutsches Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 797. 

8 Herder defends the use of the term ‘schöne Wissenschaften’ especially against Kant. See 
Strube: “Die Geschichte des Begriffs ‘Schöne Wissenschaften,” pp. 198-204. 
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Literatur der schönen Wissenschaften of 1783. Thomas Abbt (1762) and Herder 
(1783) wrote essays concerning the influence of the ‘beautiful’ sciences or hu- 
manities on the ‘higher’ or ‘exact’ sciences. At this time, however, around 
1780, Kant registered great doubt about the very idea of schöne Wissenschaften: 
“Es giebt weder eine Wissenschaft des Schönen, sondern nur Kritik, noch 
schöne Wissenschaft, sondern nur schöne Kunst.”” Whether it is received 
critically or with great enthusiasm, the concept of schöne Wissenschaften is the 
second important turning point for a history of the concept of science in 
eighteenth century Germany. In the following, I would like to place Herder 
within this semantic context and determine Herder’s place in the history of 
this history of the concept of Wissenschaft. 


1. Herder’s Critique of Wissenschaft 


Since the appearance of H.B. Nisbet’s decisive study Herder and the Philosophy 
and History of Science’? in 1970, Herder scholarship, with regard to the concept 
of science or Wissenschaft, has focused almost exclusively on the question of 
method, as is evident from Robert Norton’s recent book Herder’s Aesthetics and 
the European Enlightenment.’ Without entering into a more lengthy dialogue 
with Norton’s argument, accomplished at least in part in Chapter 5, it appears 
to me that this emphasis on the question of method with regard to Herder is 
fundamentally misplaced. It appears to be the case that Herder was steering 
between two basic philosophical-scientific methods that were prevalent dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and found their institutional expression in the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences: on the one hand, the so-called synthetic method in- 
volving “hypotheses,” usually understood as the method of mathematics, and 
the analytic method, suggested by Newton, Condillac, and Maupertuis, which 
advocated the analysis of concepts into their most basic elements. Herder, 
when he writes in his letter of August 1, 1772 to Hamann that “die Leibniz- 
Asthetische Hiille [war] ja die einzige Masque, unter der ich erscheinen konn- 
te,”1? is suggesting that we read the entire Abhandlung über den Ursprung der 


9 Kant: Kritik der Urteilskraft § 44 — Gesammelte Schriften (Akademie-Ausgabe) vol. 5, p. 304. 
Cf. Grimm: Deutsches Wörterbuch vol. 30, p. 797: “There is neither a science of the beautiful, 
but only criticism, nor beautiful science, but only beautiful art.” 

10 Nisbet: Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science, pp. 107-112. 

11 Norton: Herder’s Aesthetics and the European Enlightenment, pp. 1-39. 

12 Hamann: Briefwechsel vol. 3, p. 10: “The Leibnizian-Aesthetic cover was only mask under 
which I could appear.” See also Gaier: Herders Sprachphilosophie und Erkenntniskritik, p. 77 
and Bennett: Beyond Theory, p. 248. 
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Sprache as an attempt to utilize the accepted vocabularies of Leibniz and New- 
ton (aesthetic here is utilized in the sense of ‘sensate’ or ‘empirical”) as a means 
in order to escape them and ultimately, move beyond the entire question of 
method. The scientific ‘languages’ of Leibnizian ‘synthesis’ and Newtonian 
‘aesthetics’ in the sense of the teaching of empirical and sensate knowledge 
were, in fact, the only scientific vocabularies available to Herder for the sub- 
mission of a prize-essay at the Berlin Academy of the time. By utilizing this 
Leibnizian-aesthetic “cover,” in other words, Herder is able to uncover and 
stake out new territory,'” which is his real interest; by invoking the established 
scientific idiom in these two forms, and particularly by genuflecting to New- 
ton and the analytic method which scorns all hypotheses, Herder could cir- 
cumvent or “write around” the judges and explore the vital questions of the 
human sciences. 

The fundamental presupposition involved in the emphasis on the question 
of method is that Herder was in some way attempting to locate a transhistor- 
ical, universal answer to the question of the appropriate or “correct” method. 
And precisely this assumption I take to be false. Herder is too much a prag- 
matist, too much concerned with the question of the educative potential and 
the scientific function of various methods rather than the search for the 
“true” method of philosophy and science. In his text Wie die Philosophie zum 
Besten des Volks allgemeiner und nützlicher werden kann (1765), Herder wrote of a 
not yet invented logic, a logic that would somehow encompass both the ima- 
gination and sensation, a logic that would actually contribute to the strength 
of the human spirit: this logic would have to be more difficult than the exist- 
ing rules of reason, and itself not consist of such rules; it would be a matter 
of the application of the human capacity: “kurz! es ist die Methode: ‘dem 
menschlichen Geiste seine natiirliche Starke in voller Lebhaftigkeit zu erhal- 
ten, und auf jeden Fall anwenden zu können.”'* In the Fragmente, he recog- 
nizes the current crisis of “method,” but there too, Herder defends an utterly 
pragmatic conception of truth; commenting on the lack of unity in questions 
concerning method, Herder asks what is best in the contemporary confusion, 
and he responds: “[...] daß man sich jeden seinen Gang, seinen Gesichts- 


13 Gaier: Herders Sprachphilosophie und Erkenntniskritik, p. TT: “die Rede von der ‘Hülle’ und 
‘Maske’ zielt auf eine vom frühen Herder oft praktizierte Stilistik, die sich dem jeweiligen 
Publikum oder Adressaten in der ihm geläufigen Kommunikationsform und Sprache, ja mit 
seinen Lieblingsideen nähert, um ihn vom Gewohnten aus desto leichter ins Neue und Un- 
bekannte führen zu können.” 

14 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 114: “In short, it is the method to maintain the natural strength of 
the human spirit in its full liveliness, and in all cases, to apply this strength to the fullest.” 
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punkt, seine einzelne Materien, und einzelne Seiten wählen lasse.”'* In the 
Bückeburg writing of 1774 Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der 
Menschheit, Herder historicizes the entire question of method by shifting 
method into an historical instrument, and considering it precisely as a science 
or technology itself: “Wenn meistens neue Methoden in jeder Art und Kunst die 
Welt veränderten — neue Methoden entübrigten Kräfte, die voraus nötig waren, 
sich aber jetzt [...] mit der Zeit verloren.’”'* 

In a word, instead of asking the question as to the ‘correct’ or ‘true’ 
method, Herder articulates the question of method as an historical one that 
inquires as to the historical function of every scientific, scholarly, or artistic 
method. That is, Herder replaces the question of the correct method with the 
historical examination of the effective potential of various methods in their 
specific cultural epoch. Precisely as Herder rejects the very idea of a meta- 
physical science that might govern all other sciences from above in favor of 
the recognition of the multiplicity and variability of purposes and languages, 
so too Herder rejects the very notion of a method that would be valid for all 
times and circumstances, a suprahistorical method that would promise truth 
in all instances. Rather, he practices an archaeology in which scientific words 
and terms are grasped in the context of specific scientific practices and 
models.'” To be sure, there is, according to Herder, a fundamental science of 
physics, of mathematics, of logic, and of morality, “[...] die die Begriffe dieser 
Wissenschaften von ihrer klaren Verständlichkeit bis zur einfachsten Deut- 
lichkeit fortführt, und also ein Schatz deutlicher Begriffe ist.”'® Herder calls this 
formal philosophy, which for him has the task of acquainting us with the 
terms of each of these sciences and teaching us how to think in those terms 
and, finally, because we never think without words, how to express ourselves: 
“daß, indem wir nach und nach zu jenem Schatz gelangen, wir selbst denken, 
und da wir nie ohne Worte denken, uns ausdrücken lernen.”'” The purpose is 


15 Ibid., p. 639: “[...] that one let each person choose his own path, his own point of view, his 
own materials and his own pages.” 

16 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, p. 74: “If usually new 
methods changed the world in every task and art, new methods made certain powers super- 
fluous and made available new ones, which had been necessary, but that in time were lost.” 
This is very similar to what Wittgenstein does regarding our psychological languages. Witt- 
genstein: Bemerkungen über die Philosophie der Psychologie. 

18 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 426: “[...] which would take the concepts of these sciences from 
their clear comprehensibility to their most rudimentary distinctness, and is therefore a 
treasure of distinct concepts.” 

19 Ibid.: “[the purpose is] that, in that we gradually gain access to this /reasure of concepts, we 
learn to think for ourselves, and because we never think without words, we learn to express 
ourselves.” 
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not simply to learn how to speak these ‘languages,’ but to think about them in 
a new way, as Herder states it, to think in and with them for ourselves and to 
learn how to express ourselves. Formal philosophy has an important, heuristic 
role to play: 


Hier wird es schon einleuchtender, daß ich dies auf keine andre Art lerne, als wenn 
ich mit großen Meistern it, daß ich aber auf keine Art so leicht diesen Zweck ver- 
fehle, als wenn ich ihnen bloß nach denke.?° 


In the text of 1765, Herder mentions Newton and the physicists — the second 
genre of opponents of philosophy who judge through experience and reject 
all hypotheses — and he certainly prefers the so-called ‘analytic’ method in 
philosophy as opposed to the synthetic procedure of the mathematicians, but 
Herder distances himself from abstract philosophy altogether. With the 
fourth genre of the opponents to philosophy he announces his own position 
with respect to the question of method: “Der vierte Gesichtspunkt ist der nütz- 
lichste, und der für unser ökonomisch-politisches Zeitalter angemessenste 
[...]: Wie kann die Philosophie mit der Menschheit und Politik versöhnt wer- 
den, so daß sie ihr auch wirklich dient.””' The question of the correct method 
retreats in favor of a pragmatics that underscores the significance of the effi- 
cacy of different methods for achieving different goals. If one asks what 
method Herder employs to study this, he would simply respond, as any good 
pragmatist would, that he is in favor of what he calls the science for the self- 
formation of mankind — “die Wissenschaft zur Bildung der Menschheit”? And 
of course he has no clue what that might be in general, for such a conception 
defies all generality and leveling responses. For Herder, science is born out of 
the body of praxis, not the other way around, and therefore the unifying prin- 
ciples of a science follow the multiplicity, heterogeneity, and messiness of that 
body, so that a general theory of the constitution of science is at best an ab- 
stract and lifeless universal: “Auch die abstrakteste Wissenschaft hat ihre An- 
schauung, und meistens ward der glücklichste Blick auch in ihr nur in 
Geschäft, That, Handlung gebohren.””? 


20 Ibid.: “Here it is more illuminating that I learn this in no other way than with the great mas- 
ters; but that I can also easily miss this important task by merely thinking according to 
them.” 

21 Ibid., pp. 107-108: “The fourth point of view is the most useful and the most appropriate 
for our economic and political time, namely, how can philosophy be reconciled with hu- 
manity and politics so that it really serves this humanity?” 

22 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie, p. 90. 

23 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 216: “Even the most abstract science has its sensible in- 
tuitions, and usually the most fortunate vision in a science was born out of actual activity, 
action, and exchange.” 
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At the end of the Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache, Herder ad- 
dresses himself in the third person as he concludes the essay: 


Wie würde er sich freuen, wenn er mit dieser Abhandlung eine Hypothese ver- 
dränge, die von allen Seiten betrachtet, dem menschlichen Geist nur zum Nebel 
und zur Unehre ist [...]. Er hat eben deswegen das Gebot der Akademie 
übertreten und keine Hypothese geliefert.”* 


Herder then apparently determines his own “method”: 


Er befließ sich lieber, ‘feste Data aus der menschlichen Seele, der menschlichen Organisa- 
tion, dem Bau aller alten und wilden Sprachen und der ganzen Haushaltung des menschlichen 
Geschlechts zu sammlen? und seinen Satz so zu beweisen, wie die festeste philosophische 
Wahrheit bewiesen werden kann. Er glaubt also mit seinem Ungehorsam den Willen 
der Akademie eher erreicht zu haben, als er sich sonst erreichen ließ —* 


A “repression” (verdrängen), a transgression against a commandment (das Gebot 
der Akademie übertreten), disobedience (Ungehorsam) and, finally, a self-quota- 
tion. The author had demonstrated his argument — notice that Herder utilizes 
the term Sarz and not Grundsatz, carefully avoiding any reference to the 
ground or foundation — in such a manner as the most certain philosophical 
truth. The analogy here does not bring Herder’s argument up to the standard 
of that demonstration, I would argue, but rather ironically calls such a stand- 
ard or model of proof or demonstration itself into question. The analogical 
wie here does not create an identity between rigorous philosophical demon- 
stration and Herder’s own style and strategy, but rather places the entire 
project of philosophical grounding into brackets. Herder appeases the Berlin 
Academy apologetically and rhetorically by testifying that he in fact was inter- 
ested only in dutifully carrying out its command. By utilizing the rhetoric of 
scientific analysis and the allusion to Newtonian method, Herder actually cir- 
cumvents this claim and demand of scientificity and wins the prize. Instead of 
actually answering the question and supplying the ‘origin, Herder simply ar- 
ticulates the circularity that occurs in every determination of (human) origin. 
We might call this Herder’s rhetoric of self-sufficiency before the law of the 


24 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 810: “How happy he would be, if he were to have repressed a hy- 
pothesis with this treatise, which, considered from all sides, is foggy and dishonorable for 
the human spirit. [...] For that reason, he went beyond the actual order of the Academy 
and did not deliver a hypothesis” 

25 Ibid.: “He concerned himself rigorously to collect ‘hard data from the human soul, from human 
organization, from the structure of old and primitive languages and the entire household of the human 
race,’ and to prove his argument as the most strenuous philosophical argument can be demon- 
strated. He therefore believes to have achieved the will of the academy with his disobedi- 
ence more surely as could otherwise have been done.” 
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Berlin Academy of Sciences. The sentence (Satz) contains within it a process 
of positing — Setzung — a positing that Herder knows is required for every de- 
termination of the “origin,” a positing that escapes the binary opposition of 
analysis and synthesis and grasps its own rhetorical agency: “Ich darf also im- 
mer einen menschlichen Ursprung voraus setzen.”?* 

Herder’s concept of science operates according to a strategy of contradic- 
tion and paradox. At first glance, it appears to be clear exactly what is the ob- 
ject of Herder’s critique; he writes against formulas and abstractions, against 
metaphysics and speculation, against pure mathematics as an unquestioned 
model for science in general, against formal logic (which transforms philo- 
sophical thinking into a disputation), against mere mechanism and against 
what he refers to as empty ideas and representations. Herder also subjects the 
process of Verwissenschaftlichung to critique; in a review of Lavater’s Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente of 1776, Herder writes against the process by which know- 
ledge is codified, formalized, and made into a scientific discipline: “So bald 
eine lebendige Sache Wissenschaft, Scienz, geschlossenes Kompendium mit 
Klausuren und Paragraphen wird: so ist sie todt: sie wachst nicht weiter, was 
sie als lebendiges Studium immer thite.”?’ And in the “Preliminary Dis- 
course” to the Fragmente, Herder polemicizes against established knowledge 
and institutionalized thinking: 

Es hat in der Literatur auch ein Alter gegeben, da die Weisheit noch nicht Wissen- 

schaft, und Schriftstellerei; die Wahrheiten noch nicht Systeme; die Erfahrungen 

noch nicht Versuche waren: statt zu lernen, was andre gedacht, erhob man sich 
selbst zum Denken - [...].”° 


Similar polemics can be found in Herder’s Journal meiner Reise im Jahr 1769. 
We must stress, however, that Herder understands this modern development 
of science and system as necessary, and as useful in its own way. In his study, 
Hugh Nisbet was able to show how Herder would even praise logic and 
metaphysics in particular passages or with regard to a specific scientific devel- 
opment or question, and that his relationship even to the process of scientific 


26 Ibid., p. 608. 

27 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 413: “The moment a living thing becomes Wissenschaft, 
or science, a closed compendium with clauses and paragraphs, then it is dead; it doesn’t grow 
any further, which it always did as a form of lively study.” It is interesting to note the prox- 
imity of this notion of Studium to that developed by Friedrich Schlegel and discussed in 
Chapter 8 of this book. 

28 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 265: “There was once an age in the history of literature when wis- 
dom was not yet science, and writing; the truths were not yet systems; the experiences were 
not yet attempts: instead of learning what others thought, one elevated oneself to thinking,” 
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institutionalization remains highly ambivalent.” Even when, for example, he 
critically evaluates Wolff and Baumgarten, he still attempts to understand 
their systems within the context of their time and according to the scientific 
languages available to them. In this manner, Herder ‘reads’ the emergence of 
modern science and system thinking, even at the very moment he stands op- 
posed to them, their claims and consequences, as a necessary impulse of self- 
formation, as the wall against which his own critical technique revolts. 

In his “Uber den Einfluß der schönen in die höheren Wissenschaften” of 
1781, Herder’s critical reading turns against the schöne Wissenschaften or hu- 
manities themselves. They are viewed not merely in their positive aspect as el- 
evating and educative, but also as mechanisms of control, integration, and 
surveillance. If these disciplines are applied properly and not misappropriated 
and abused, they can bring a sense of structure and protection against “[...] 
unglückselige Uppigkeit der Schöngeisterei” that can have harmful effects on 
nation states, classes, offices, scientific disciplines and business. The ‘locus’ of 
this disciplinary process is reading or Lektüre: 


Vom Buchstabiren und Lesen an muß ja ein Mensch wissen, was er liest, und 
wenns nachher insonderheit zu den Übungen der Schreibart geht, muß er ja wis- 
sen, was er schreibet. Es wäre hier die äusserste Schande, leer Stroh zu dreschen, 
da es in aller Litteratur so schöne Früchte und Blumen giebt. Diese dem Jünglinge 
vorgelegt und nur ausgewählt zwischen gesunder und ungesunder Speise, ihn an schö- 
nen und guten Mustern geübt, daß er seine eigne Kräfte fühle [...]. Mit der Ma- 
terie wird sich ihm die Form eindrücken und er unvermerkt nach dieser fort- 
denken, fortschreiben, und so es das Glück will, forthandeln. Leset ihm gut vor 
und er wird, ohne daß ers weiß und fast will, gut lesen lernen: lasset ihn sich an 
guten Mustern üben und das Schlechte ihm nicht bekannt werden, bis er sich jene 
eigen gemacht hat, so wird er auch in den höhern Wissenschaften gut denken, 
mithin auch gut reden.?® 


29 Nisbet: Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science, pp. 108-109. 

30 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 302-303: “Concerning spelling and reading, a person 
must know what is being read, and when it moves specifically to exercizes in writing style, 
the person must know what they are writing. It would be a terrible shame to beat straw 
when there are so many beautiful blossoms and fruits in literature. If these are simply 
placed in front of the young man, and distinguished between healthy and unhealthy kinds, 
and if he is versed in good and beautiful models, so that he can feel his own power [...]. 
With the material, the form will impress itself upon him, and he will begin to think, act, 
and write according to this without even knowing it. Read well to him, and he will, without 
realizing it and without even wanting to, learn how to read well; let him practice with good 
examples and don’t allow him to become acquainted with bad examples until he has appro- 
priated the good ones for himself, and he will think well even in the exact sciences, and also 
speak well.” 
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In this passage, the double rhetoric that constitutes hermeneutics at the end 
of the eighteenth century as a manual for the reading of texts and successful 
integration and education within civil society shows itself with amazing clar- 
ity; on the one hand, the discourse of self-reflective appropriation of what is 
read and spoken about — “daß er seine eigne Kraft fühle”; “bis er sich jene eigen 
gemacht hat” in which the student assumes an active, self-aware role of the 
agent of interpretation; on the other hand, deceitful coercion and an uncon- 
scious discipline in and through the “impression” of good models, in which 
the young man — and it is only young men that are at issue in this initiation — 
without even realizing it, unconsciously (unvermerkt, “ohne daß ers weiß und 
fast will”) writes and reads and acts exactly according to the code which the 
teachers, the scientific institutions and the scientific disciplines have pre- 
scribed. The student continues to write (fortschreiben) what has been pre- 
scribed and dictated by the discipline (vorschreiben). The self-reliant and self-re- 
flexive appropriation of the text and the introduction to the writing of text 
proceeds therefore through the unconscious repetition, the covert inculcation 
and propagation of the humanities. 


2. The Asymmetrical Influence of Reciprocity 


[...] so daß man das Jahrhundert in der Theorie beinahe das 
ökonomische nennen möchte. 

Herder, Vom Einfluß der Regierung auf die 

Wissenschaften, und der Wissenschaften auf die Regierung 1780°' 


With regard to Herder’s prize-essay of 1780, we find ourselves in the throes 
of a metaphor: ‘reciprocal influence’; gegenseitiger Einfluß, Tinfluence re- 
ciproque. It is a central rhetorical figure of the late Englightenment — a 
period in which, as Reinhart Koselleck has shown, a hierarchical society of 
vertical orders and Stände gives way to a horizontal society of citizens who par- 
ticipate in orders or Stände.” Indeed, the figure commands an entire discursive 
system, an organization of writing; a whole battery of texts of the period 
1760-1780 bears the mark of reciprocity: Maupertuis, Michaelis, Sulzer and 
Herder.’ This figure is all the more decisive since what is at stake is precisely 


31 Ibid., p. 356. 

32 Koselleck: “Begriffsgeschichte and Social History.” Koselleck: Futures Past: On the Semantics 
of Historical Time, pp. 73-91. 

33 Harnack: Geschichte der Königlichen Preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin vol. 1, pp. 
403-409. 
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the ‘economy’ or ‘system’ of late Englightenment discourse itself. If the ques- 
tion of the ‘origin’ defines the thought and writing system from the 50s to the 
70s of the eighteenth century — one thinks of the ‘origin’ of language and of 
inequality; of Condillac, Süßmilch, Rousseau, Herder — the discursive network 
of the 60s and 80s is governed by this figure of ‘reciprocity. 

Two methodological remarks are in order. First, I translate Herder’s term 
Wissenschaft as ‘discourse, and justify this move by way of Herder’s statement, 
in the Fragmente 1767-69, that a language (Sprache) constitutes an immeasur- 
able ‘field’ of actual and possible Wissenschaften?* These ‘discourses, on 
Herder’s reading, are not merely ‘aspects’ or ‘regions’ of language, but /anguage 
itself applied for a specific purpose. For Herder, these particular uses of lan- 
guage or Wissenschaften are primary, not secondary or derivative. It is in and 
through such ‘discourses’ that a language (Sprache) emerges as such. Herder’s 
translation of the original prize question of the Academy registers this shift. 
The question read: “Quelle a été l’influence du Gouvernement sur les lettres 
chez les nations ou elles ont fleuri? Et quelle a été l’influence des lettres sur le 
Gouvernement?” This deliberate misreading and response to the question — 
Herder’s essay is entitled “Vom Einfluß der Regierung auf die Wissenschaften 
[...]” — indicates the trajectory of my reading; Herder is writing around, cir- 
cumventing, misapprehending and actually misquoting the Preisfrage in order 
to place question marks next to it, and therefore undermine the authority and 
legitimacy of the question at the very moment it successfully answers it. 

Secondly, I shall presuppose a knowledge of Foucault’s analysis in Disap- 
line and Punish. What I glean from this analysis is this: the ‘subject’ of the late 
Enlightenment — a period in which a certain constancy, regularity, universality 
and necessity forge a new discourse of the ‘humane’ and the ‘sensible’ — far 
from being a ‘subject’ of participatory communication, as Habermas argued 
in Strukturwandel der Öffentlichkeit (1963) — is actually being placed in a ‘field’ of 
surveillance as the object of information. According to Foucault, it is at this 
time — at the precise moment of the birth of Polizeiwissenschaft, the institution- 
alized and disciplinary study of the ‘science’ of the State — that the individual 
is situated within a network of writing, more precisely into a ‘register’ in 
which presence, absence, habits, morality, achievement, failure, lateness, reli- 
ablity, performance are duly noted and recorded. This ‘society of individuals’ 


34 Bennett: Beyond Theory, pp. 256-264. 

35 Foucault: Discipline and Punish, p. 189: “The examination that places individuals in a field of 
surveillance also situates them in a network of writing; it engages them in a whole mass of 
documents that capture and fix them. The procedures of examination were accompanied at 
the same time by a system of intense registration and documentary accumulation.” 
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— on which most theorists from Koselleck to Foucault agree — is not so much 
an extension of a mercantile society of contracts and exchange, but rather the 
production of a specific technology of power and control. From the ‘book, 
the ‘lesson, ‘reading, the ‘mutual improvement school’ to the ‘examination, 
the ‘written essay, the ‘seminar, the ‘university’ and the ‘prison,’ knowledge is 
both extracted and constituted, the subjects themselves rendered a ‘field’ of 
inquiry. 

It comes as no surprise that the rhetoric of reciprocity — mutuality, com- 
munication, credit and debt, expenditure and conservation, award and punish- 
ment — figures in an important way for Foucault’s argument. From the ‘mu- 
tuality’ and ‘reciprocity’ inscribed in elementary pedagogy to the construction 
of the new prison defined by a strict economy of expenditure and conserva- 
tion, the society of ‘rights, “contract, ‘communication’ and ‘consensus’ enacts 
a social space of interrogation, accumulation of information, progressive 
‘training, For according to this reading, the process of modernization is not 
the superimposition of the human sciences on social institutions; rather, the 
new ‘humanism’ and enlightened ‘rationalism’ are co-extensive with a process 
of surveillance, subjugation, control. We move, pace Foucault, from the terror 
and horror of the ‘spectacle’ and the ‘display’ to a micro-economy of per- 
petual penality, a world of supposed ‘transparency’ in which a ‘seeing’ or ‘vi- 
sion’ occurs that is itself hidden from the monitoring gaze. 

This discourse is not at all an abstraction divorced from a specific institu- 
tional placement. It must be situated in a spatio-temporal academic location: 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences 1759-1780. It was an institution ravaged by 
methodological difference, ideological disagreement, and disciplinary power 
struggles: the strife between Paris and Berlin, Maupertuis and d’Alembert vs. 
Johann Georg Sulzer, Mendelsohn, Lessing and Herder, Berlin and Göttin- 
gen, which had emerged as the progressive University circa 1770 and where 
Heyne was instituting a royally funded philological seminar, the specific 
Klassen or disciplines within the Akademie itself. The Academy was a scene of 
tremendous upheaval, a place of secret wars, a labyrinth of machination. The 
strife concerning the Preisfragen is in itself ample evidence of the instability 
and disunity of the academy. Herder’s Preisschrift of 1780 is born of this strife, 
the offspring of an embattled zone. Herder’s stunning essay at once displays, 
analyzes and, most significantly, participates in this discursive struggle, and thus 
the institutionalization of the Academy. On this reading, Herder’s textual 
strategy stages the battle of the various players, bringing into play another 
‘metaphor’ or trope, one which informs the theory of interpretation, namely 
the ‘battle? It occurs frequently as the figure for the reconcilation of various 
standpoints or ‘points of view, and is thus a constant participant in the talk 
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about interpretation, reading, appropriate ‘discourse. But instead of display- 
ing the conflict of perspectives, ‘representing’ the friction, Herder’s text is a 
kind of enactment, i.e. it actually performs the discursive struggle it is writing 
about. In so doing, Herder’s prize-essay fails to produce a ‘critique of ideo- 
logy’; rather, it doubles back on itself and becomes a text that must be 
thought as an event, a political event that, precisely in its execution, deploys 
the required strategy of an institution in order to expose itse/fas complicitous 
with such strategy. Maintaining exactly the harmony and balance, the mutual- 
ity and reciprocity encoded within the very prize-question itself — something 
which Herder’s text accomplishes on the surface — was surely a problem area 
for the Academy in the literal sense. In this regard, the prize-essay of 1780 of- 
fers a vivid, textured account of a complex, academic institution attempting 
to chart its own staggering path until, after 1810 — following the acceptance 
of Humboldt’s plan for the relation between the Academy and the University 
of Berlin — its function is set, its role in the structure of higher education in 
Prussia defined and implemented. Herder’s prize essay of 1780 simultaneously 
interprets and carries out the institutional ‘tactics’ of the Academy. 

In the Enlightenment’s ideologeme of progressive, rational perfectability, 
there governs a metaphor of economy: moderation (Maß), proper balance 
(Gleichgewicht), symmetry, temperance, and toleration, a reservoir of energy 
that is continually replenished, a rigorous system of credit and debt, the 
proper organization and relation of the parts of the machine, negentropy, 
oikonomia. This metaphor of economy, the figure that informs the prize-ques- 
tions of the Berlin Academy from 1759, when Michaelis successfully answers 
the question with his essay “Über den Einfluß der Meinungen des Volks auf 
die Sprache und der Sprache auf die Meinungen des Volkes,” until 1780, 
when Herder repays the debt and wins the prize with his essay Vom Einfluß 
der Regierung auf die Wissenschaften, und der Wissenschaften auf die Regierung, is not 
merely a ‘political’ discourse derived from mechanics and hydraulics; 
hermeneutics, the theory of interpretation and of reading, also abide by its 
law until Lessing and Herder contest its rulership — Lessing in his criticism of 
the Allegorese and Klotz, then in the Fragmentenstreit with Goeze, where what is 
at stake is precisely the groundrules of reading and discourse. Herder later 
performs a similar destabilization of the hermeneutic ‘code’ in a stinging re- 
view of August Ludwig Schlözer’s Universalbistorie.** 

We might be inclined to accept the mutuality, closure, systematics, produc- 
tivity, totality — indeed, the entire model of communication and communic- 


36 Leventhal: “Progression and Particularity: Herder’s Critique of Schlözer’s Universal His- 
tory”, pp. 2546. 
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ativity between distinct and potentially hostile forces — implied by the eco- 
nomic metaphor of reciprocal influence. And yet such a discursive trope or fig- 
ure must inevitably refer not merely to its Other in the sense of a second term 
that is to be reconciled in its own procedure, which is, according to our con- 
temporary thinking “only a variety — or a variation — of the Same,”®’ but the 
third, the figure that renders possible and threatens the system, the figure 
against which the system struggles, a figure of a different order, one might 
say, that prefigures what the science of the 19th century will develop as the 
second law of thermodynamics and what information theorists in our era call 
‘noise. ** A figure which, as Michel Serres notes, “is precisely a rupture of the 
law of exchange,”*® a figure which simultaneously holds, maintains and yet 
endangers the crypto-egalitarian ideology of mutual power. Derrida discusses 
this figure with regard to the rhetoric of the drug: 


At the heart of that which would preserve itself as a dual intersubjectivity it in- 
scribes the mortal and indestructible trace of the third — not the third as the condi- 
tion for the symbolic and the law, but the third as destructuring structuration of 
the social bond, as social disconnection, and even as the disconnection of the in- 
terruption.*° 


The figure of the third — the demon, chatter, the noise of prosopopeia, the para- 
site, the intruder, the interpretant — makes its appearance in Herder’s earlier 
prize-essay, a discourse on the institutionalization of discourse, the Abhandlung 
über den Ursprung der Sprache: “|...] denn der Unterschied von Zween läßt sich 
nur immer durch ein Drittes erkennen.”*' Herder’s Ursprungsschrift is haunted 
by this Third: the figure that operates the relation between ‘to know’ (erken- 
nen), and ‘getting to know’ (Kennenlernen), between the Merkmal and the Merk- 
wort, between the internal naming of objects and the communication between in- 
dividuals or intersections of power (Disposition der Kräfte) that at once requires 
mediation and is constitutive of language. Herder: “Das erste Merkmal, was 
ich erfasse, ist Merkwort für mich, und Mitteilungswort für andrel”? While 
the text urges simultaneity and symmetry, i.e. that the aspect or characteristic 


37 Serres: Hermes: Literature, Science, Philosophy, pp. 66-67. 

38 Campbell: Grammatical Man: Information, Entropy, Language, and Life. 

39 Serres: Hermes, p. 6. 

40 Derrida: “Rhétorique de la drogue.” Autrement 106 (April 1989), pp. 197-214. Cited in and 
translated by Rickels: The Case of California, p. 288. 

41 Herder: Abhandlung, p. 36: “For the difference between two can only be known through a 
third.” 

42 Ibid., p. 43: “The first characteristic that I grasp is a distinguishing word for me, and a 
communicative word for others.” 
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is at one and the same time a signifier and signified, the procedure of the Ur- 
sprungsschrift establishes the priority of reflection as the condition of the pos- 
sibility of communicability. If this grasping, this form of fastening is in fact 
made possible by recognition or reflection, then we will read this ‘reflection’ 
itself as an attempt to erase this disturbing figure of the Third. The absence, 
delay, divergence and deferral constitutive of writing and the text is not an ac- 
cidental characteristic of ‘communication’ — which always gives the pretense 
of an undistorted and unobstructed ‘transmission’ — but rather inhabits it and 
indeed makes the iterability central to writing and the written possible. In 
Herder’s prize-essay of 1780, the Third, this intruder from the outside who 
places question marks next to the equation of reciprocal influence, is written 
as the ‘misuse of discourse’ (Mißbrauch der Wissenschaft). It is this ‘misuse’ that 
cannot be incorporated into the system of reciprocal influence and is sym- 
bolically expelled or purged in the final maneuver of Herder’s text. 
Difference, and we might add, precisely that which holds the system in its 
disequilibrium, its productive, energy efficient state of contrast and friction, 
forestalls stasis and creates homeorrhesis, must itself be maintained through its 
relation to this dangerous figure of the Third. Thus the system of reciprocity 
that the prize-question enacts — the Academy will be rewarded with cultural 
capital and knowledge-credit, the recipient with the ‘distinction’ and booty of 
the prize — is held in check by something that it is not, something that oper- 
ates at its margins, intercepting its ‘messages’ but not participating in the 
game. I would place even further pressure on this figure of ‘reciprocal influ- 
ence, under the influence of Foucault, Serres, Bataille, and Kristeva, and say 
that the very notion of reciprocal influence is a contradiction, or, at the very 
least, an oxymoron. For is it not the entire function of influence to precisely 
negate reciprocity, to gain power over the Other and control it? Is not the very 
trajectory of influence to negate the influence of the Other? to overcome the 
attempt of the Other to influence, and thus finally to destroy mutuality and 
reign in the knowledge of the Other’s dependence, abjection, subjugation? 
Herder’s ‘influence’ is precisely the achievement of power over something or 
someone, the very ‘equality in the matrix of forces and counter-forces. 
Reading the Prize-Essay of 1780, a simple identification suggests itself. A 
preliminary reading suggests a binary structure, and the ‘free’ competition and 
exchange envisioned by Herder’s system might be readily juxtaposed to its 
supposed Other: the one academy of self-formation (die Eine Akademie der 
Bildung)” over and against the false ordering of faculties and disciplines ( falsche 


43 Herder: “Vom Einfluß der Regierung auf die Wissenschaften, und der Wissenschaften auf 
die Regierung.” (1780) Sammtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 355. 
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Zusammenordnung); the fatherly government (die väterliche Regierung) over and 
against capricious Despotism of taste (Willkühr, |[...], Despotismus des Ge- 
schmacks)**, criticism, art and science (Kritik, Kunst, Wissenschaft) over and 
against mere factionalism and disputes, ‘imitation’ and ‘erudition’ (Streitigkeit, 
Nachahmung, Gelehrsamkeit). Herder’s essay appears to exemplify the structural 
balance and integrity already inscribed in the very position of the question. 
We are beckoned along this binary path. It is, at first glance, a perfectly sym- 
metrical argument. And yet for this very reason, such a reading — a reading 
that would somehow offer us the satisfaction of closure, completion, identity 
and order; a reading that would once again clearly and univocally place 
Herder’s text on the side of “freedom” and “radical democracy” (to use the 
terms of Frederick M. Barnard’s* and Jost Hermand’s* collections in which 
this Preisschrift is excerpted) — must be rejected. Such a reading cannot hold 
for three reasons: (i) it would effectively place Herder outside of or ‘beyond’ 
the discursive struggle that I would say is the central thematics, the very point 
of the prize-essay of 1780; (ii) it denies the presence of the third referred to 
above that maintains, holds in check and endangers the system of ‘reciprocal 
influence.’ Such a move would thus buy into or invest in the very positionality 
of the question; and (iii) it cannot adequately account for the rhetorical com- 
plexity of the Preisschrift, which, I shall argue, is marked by a striking collusion 
and complicity with the power and authority of the Academy even — or 
should we say exactly? — in its radical critique of the discursive practices and 
power of the institution. 

Is it any coincidence that the Preisschrift seems more concerned with the 
status of discourse, with Rede and Beredsamkeit, with Wissenschaft as a kind of 
shorthand for discourse/science, with the Aistory of the loss of great rhetoric, 
than it is with the question of the reciprocity of discourse and government 
proper? Or we might ask: why do eighteenth century tracts on politics — to 
which the Preisschrift belongs — inevitably revolve around questions of dis- 
course, while treatises on language — from Rousseau and Condillac to Herder, 
Schlegel and Humboldt — gravitate towards theories of polity? One answer 
might be found in procedures of ‘text-coding,’ by which I mean genre-motiv- 
ated and genre-sensitive considerations regarding the limits of expression, the 
type or scopus of the text, and censorship. But this cannot suffice. As Harnack 
notes in his history of the Berlin Academy,“ the Prize-question had been re- 


44 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, pp. 355, 323, 324. 

45 Barnard: J.G. Herder on Social and Political Culture, pp. 12-34. 

46 Hermand: Von deutscher Republik: Texte radikaler Demokraten, 1775-1795, pp. 79-80, 
217-218, 232-233, 337-338, 351-352. 

47 Harnack: Geschichte vol. 1, p. 419. 
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viewed by the King himself, and not a single essay would be refused on the 
basis of its content: “{...] keine einzige Schrift brauchte ihres staatsfeindlichen 
Inhalts wegen zurückgewiesen werden.” Of course not. It was a brilliant 
method of establishing the enemy itself, a truth-discourse in the literal sense, 
by which I mean a discourse which, while supposedly aiming at ‘truth,’ is ac- 
tually functioning as a form of police, a monitor, a procedure of surveillance, 
an Enlightenment ‘wire, ‘phone tap’ or ‘bug’ The prize-essay, a practice of 
the Berlin Academy since 1744, became a discursive event; for the prize-ques- 
tion of 1780 concerning the deception of the people, there were no less than 
42 entries. The prize-essay is installed as an excellent informant, perhaps even 
more informative than ‘direct’ methods of the newly established Polizeiwissen- 
schaft, the science of the state, of policy and of the regulation and normaliza- 
tion of individuals. 

I shall urge that the thematic intersection, and the generic cross-over, re- 
sult from an explicit recognition of the identity of discourse and power, the 
conformity of, in Herder’s terms, Wissenschaft and Einfluß. Herder’s narrative 
of the influence of free governments should not divert us from the fact: dis- 
course is a field, and in the ‘literal’ military sense; Xenophon and Thucydides, 
Herder states, were great orators and field marshalls, “Staats- oder Kriegs- 
leute, kurz Manner von Geschiften.’’** Discourse is always already inscribed 
as a match, a duel, war. It should be noted that, prior to the ‘humanization’ 
and ‘rationalization’ of education in the late 1760s, the ‘lesson’ is always 
carried out in the framework of the ‘dispute,’ which is in turn explicitly based 
on the scene of the ‘battle’ or the ‘war’: “The general form was that of war or 
rivalry; work, apprenticeship and classification were carried out in the form of 
the joust, through the confrontation of two armies.”* The strife and struggle 
entwined in discourse places it in a systematic relation to another key site of 
polity: the theory of reading. What fuels reciprocity in the Preisschrift of 1780 
is competition — Wetteifer — the exact term utilized incessantly in Herder’s 
texts to characterize the process of reading: “lebendiges Lesen” is not, as has 
often been argued, most recently again by Brian Whitton, a divinatorial en- 
trance “into the life of a culture,” but rather Wetteifer, innere Hevristik: colli- 
sion, clash, confrontation. 

My interpretive hypothesis is this: Herder’s argument is fully circular, re- 
lentlessly citational, self-consciously so, that, in other words, its very form is in 


48 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 327. 

49 Foucault: Discipline and Punish, p. 146. 

50 Whitton: “Herder’s Critique of the Enlightenment: Cultural Community versus Cosmo- 
politan Rationalism,” p. 154. 
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full accordance with the question itself, the very Fragestellung, that it conforms 
and colludes with the question, affirms the very mode of the question, in or- 
der to exert force, exercise power, by winning the prize. Herder’s textual prac- 
tice realizes — on the level of statement or Aussage — that the text can only 
gain influence, power and control, that it can only win the prize and be pub- 
lished, through an affirmation of ‘reciprocal influence, thas fulfilling the explicit 
contract and conditions of the system of the question, which is in actuality not a 
reciprocal system at all, but a duel, a war, a military operation. On this reading, 
the Preisschrift of 1780 is a self-consciously self-negating argument that, pre- 
cisely by fulfilling the ‘conditions’ and following the ‘directions’ of the Acad- 
emy, breaks its influence at the very moment of its complicity, thereby intrud- 
ing upon and threatening the intended closure of that system, creating an 
asymmetry or imbalance in the reciprocal-influential machine of discourse 
and counter-discourse. And insofar as Herder’s argument folds back on itself 
— exploiting exd/icandum as the explicans, utilizing what is to be articulated as a 
term of articulation, reverting the signified back into a signifier — it can be 
shown how this rhetorical negation disrupts precisely the economy, reci- 
procity, mutuality that the question was supposed to call forth. 

In the historical narrative of the fall of Greek Antiquity, Herder asks how 
the Geist that animated oratory, theory, poetry, theater vanished, ‘code’ for the 
central question of the essay itself: how did this Geist Function to affect tal- 
ent, discourse, science, art? or how does the form of government influence 
Wissenschaft. The luminous reply: “Ich kann nicht anders sagen, als durch sich 
selbst, dadurch, daß solche Regierungsform, solche Verfassung, zu einer solchen 
Zeit existirte.”*' Reciprocally, and running parallel to Herder’s writing of the 
closed ‘system’ here, a system reflexively shoring up its own closure, we read 
once again, at the end of the Preisschrift, this rhetorical collapse as Herder at- 
tempts to repay the debt and settle the account: “Nach so vielen Beispielen 
der Geschichte laßt uns allgemeine Summen ziehen und fragen: wie Wissenschaft 
auf die Regierung würkf? Ich kann simpel antworten: durch sich selbst.’? So the 
following statement brackets Herder’s argument: durch sich selbst. Through 
itself. This is not, by any standard, reciprocal influence. Thus, the reciprocity of 
reciprocal influence has been placed under an external influence outside the 
system, what we might refer to as the reflexive compulsion activated when 
entropy, equilibrium, stasis threaten the system; it has been placed into the 


51 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 329: “I cannot say otherwise than through itself, through 
the fact that such a form of government, such a constitution existed at that particular time.” 
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‘place’ of the question — the Fragestellung of the Academy, thereby placing 
question marks next to the authoritative positionality of the question itself. 
Herder’s response, in other words, is at once an elision, and a fully rhetorical 
intensification/augmentation of the question of the loss of rhetoric as strife, 
struggle, war and the emergence of modern Wissenschaft with its claim of po- 
lite, reciprocal, mutual influence. In a word, Herder employs rhetoric as an ag- 
onistic modality that operates outside of and in opposition to the economy of 
reciprocity while simultaneously maintaining the rhetoric of reciprocity itself. 

A less charitable reading of reading or Wissenschaft, according to Herder, 
would indeed be Nietzsche’s, explicated in his “Nachgelassene Fragmente 
(1871/72)” (“Homers Wettkampf”), where Nietzsche will read the discursive 
scene as a pure agonistics, as a struggle or war concerning simulation and dis- 
simulation. Nietzsche writes that “Neid Eifersucht und wettkämpfender 
Ehrgeiz” are constitutive of rhetoric, discourse? — Herder’s Wissenschaft. The 
very object of the Redner is precisely not ‘consensus’ or ‘agreement, what 
modern hermeneutic theory theorizes as Gesprach, a friendly conversation, 
Einverständnis, Verständigung.* Herder states it: discourse, considered discurs- 
ively, that is, from what one might call its ‘operation’ or ‘function’ as opposed 
to its ‘meaning,’ is actually nothing other than struggle, strife, conflict, battle — 
“mit einander wetteifernd.””°® 

Herder’s text performs this rhetorically complex procedure of questioning, 
answering, satirizing and quoting the Fragestellung, or the very positionality 
(Stellung) of the question, while remaining heavily indebted to it, tearing the 
system of the question — its institution, its network of discipline and influence 
— apart, while remaining addicted to it in a vicious way. 

The ‘reciprocal influence’ of government and Wissenschaft is, strictly speak- 
ing, inscrutible. While it might be useful to construct a model of this relation, 
and while it might be interesting to produce historical narratives on the con- 
crete relation of a particular government to its specific Wissenschaften, the 
world is only accessible to us in its locality, contingency, specificity: “[...] der 
Welt indessen ist sie [die Wissenschaft, wie die Regierung in abstracto, R. L.) 
immer nur in einzelnen Zügen, nach solchen und solchen Veranlassungen die Entwick- 
lung gewisser Localumstände gewesen.‘ Herder’s historical critique of concepts — 


53 Nietzsche: “Homer’s Wettkampf.” Sämtliche Werke vol. 1, pp. 783-792, here p. 792. 
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one of the accomplishments of Auch eine Philosophie — does not permit of a 
general theory of the relation between government and Wissenschaft. The rela- 
tion cannot be theoretically fixed because our concepts — Monarchy, Republic, 
Philosophy, Art, Poetry, indeed, rhetoric or discourse itself — radically shift in 
their empirical content: “[...] der philosophischen Geschichte bleibt nichts 
übrig, als diese Einzelnheiten scharf zu bemerken und anzuwenden.”°® By dis- 
pensing with the very possibility of abstracting a theory of this relation due to 
the differing empirical content of concepts, Herder contradicts the question 
of the Academy once again, for even if one were to specify, as the Academy 
was careful to do, “[...] in the time in which they flourished,” thereby further 
disciplining and controlling the possible answers, the discourses or Wissen- 
schaften are presumably too disparate to allow for a general theory of the form: 
“What is the influence of the Government on science?” Absolute reciprocity 
in the form of an adequate theory would be either false or trivial, and Herder 
knows this. At this crucial juncture, Herder states — and this statement brings 
into play the entire problematics of the Preisschrift: “Ich wünschte, wir hätten 
eine solche Philosophische Geschichte sowohl der Wissenschaften als der 
Regierungen und ihres EinfluBes in einander’? Herder wishes for, desires 
such a ‘philosophical history’; he has, however, none himself. Indeed, the 
methodological critique of historical concepts, the stability of which is central 
to the Academy’s question, actually preempts and apostrophizes the ‘desire,’ 
leaving only “beautiful fragments” [schöne Bruchstücke], e.g., the remnants, or 
waste of the system of science/discourse, the traces of media, data of his- 
tory.°° 

The real question, the question perhaps of the next Preisfrage (for we know 
the production mechanism of the essay, how the Preisfragen of the Academy 
were manufactured; one can find the prize-question of the origin of language 
word for word in Michaelis’ essay of 1759 on nothing other than ‘the recip- 
rocal influence of the opinion and languages of peoples’)*' — and Herder al- 


57 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie, p. 40: “Übrigens weiß ichs wie du, daß jedes allgemeine Bild, 
jeder allgemeine Begriff nur Abstraktion sei [...)” 
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59 Ibid., p. 372: “I wish we could have such a philosophical history of the sciences as well as the 
government and their influence on each other.” 

60 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie, p. 38. Herder knows that the loss of the concept or Begriff is 
the emergence of information. He writes: “Allein Data ihrer Verfassung und Geschichte 
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61 Michaelis: A Dissertation on the Influence of Opinions on Language, and of Language on Opinions, 
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what means may it attain among them to the perfection in which we see it.” 
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ready has it in quotations in his text, ready to be distributed for immediate 
use — is: “Wie Wissenschaft in ihren Zweigen und Früchten, allmählich, hie und da, 
und durch welche Veranlassungen sichtbar geworden |...) The ‘tree’ of the ‘total- 
ity’ (Der Baum des Ganzen), however, is lacking, and this lack or privation is 
not coincidental, but rather constitutive of Herder’s rhetorical project. The 
question of the Academy thus only serves to reproduce the system or struc- 
ture of the Academy itself, as the contemporary academic disciplines or 
Klassen reproduce, in Herder’s view, the medieval order of faculties as closed 
corpora in conflict with one another. As a response to the question posed by 
the Academy, Herder’s text thus itself poses the question, the question of the 
possibility of a Philosophical History of this question, a question to which 
Herder’s essay, ideally, would have already been the answer. But Herder’s text 
does not, and, according to Herder’s argument, in principle cannot adequately 
respond. There exists a breach or privation in the system that, according to 
Herder’s historical critique of the Begriff, cannot be healed, thus effectively 
opening up and interrupting the very closure, system and totality which the 
economy of ‘reciprocal influence’ signifies. 

If I am correct that Herder deliberately and discursively circumvents, 
avoids, misses and misinterprets the Preisfrage, posing in its place the ‘real’ 
question as to the possibility of Philosophical History, we must state that 
Herder’s text enacts the labor of the Hegelian Begriff; the consumptive, de- 
vouring movement of notional analysis, without, however, succumbing to the 
dream of totality or synthesis. On this view, Herder’s text performs the ident- 
fication of science-discourse as power media. Universities and Academies are 
nothing other than media of science-discourse in the hands of the Govern- 
ment: “[...] was sind jetzt solche Universitaten, als Mittel der Wissenschaft in den 
Händen der Regierung betrachtet?”® And yet we know, as Herder himself is fully 
aware (two hundred years before McLuhan), that the ‘medium’ is never sim- 
ply a medium, an innocent, transparent corridor or vessel for the transmission 
of Wissenschaft. The Preisschrift of 1780 can thus be read as a discourse analysis 
of its own rhetorical, discursive, and historical situatedness, an articulation of 
the ‘jamming’ or ‘distortion’ of the Academy, the discursive critique that re- 
lentlessly implicates itself in its own material. In the history of this discursive 
event or constellation, which we might refer to, with Foucault, as the emer- 
gence of ‘literature,’ it is the intervention of the Third in the form of “wealth, 
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medicines, herbs” — capital, pharmaceuticals, drugs — that serves as an igni- 
tion for the motor of Wissenschaft. In other words, it is precisely that which in- 
trudes from without the closed space of the question and the answer, the 
Preisfrage and the Preisschrift, that challenges the discipline of the Fragestellung 
and demands a discursive response. It is the Third that breaks the present 
economy and introduces a new order or circuit. Describing the advent of the 
modern discursive network, Herder writes: “Der neue Cirkel, in dem alles 
ging,” — and thereby it becomes evident that the very function of Wissenschaft 
qua ‘discourse’ can be, for Herder, nothing other than its own overthrow, its 
own contradiction, which produces nothing other than a new circle, a different 
circuit or economy. And we begin all over again. 

At the end of the text, Herder supposedly presents, in the form of six 
theses, a response to the question: how have the sciences affected the govern- 
ment? It is, rhetorically, a strict repetition of the first pages of the Preisschrift. 
Compare, for instance, this quote from the very outset: “Die ältesten Proben 
und Keime menschlicher Wissenschaft sind Worte, bedeutende mächtige 
Sprüche und Sprichworter’™ with the following closing statement: “Die ersten 
Sprüche und Wörter [...] sind von größter Würkung [...].”° Words and say- 
ings are discourses — Wissenschaften — and these are merely words and sayings. 
Herder running out of things to say? Hardly. This repetition ought to be read 
ironically. Indeed, the symmetrical structure of the entire argument must be 
read as a ‘quotation’ or ironic paraphrase of precisely that structure. Not sim- 
ply an amplification or elaboration, it is rather ‘reciprocal’ discourse 
boomeranging through the text, thereby producing the symmetry, allignment, 
balance of ‘reciprocal influence,’ a principle that controls Herder’s text on ‘re- 
ciprocal influence’ and governed the very structure of the Preisfrage of the 
Berlin Academy 1780. 

However, the circle of Herder’s text is closed — if we can even speak of a 
closure as such — not with the gesture of reason and moderation, balance and 
economy, not with the serene sense of harmony and reconciliation that would 
befit a Preisschrift on the ‘reciprocal influence of discourse and government, 
but rather with a brutal exclusion, an abrupt and violent gesture of discipline. 
If previously the question of censorship in the text revolved around a pos- 
sible delimitation of what is said and written, making a fine distinction be- 
tween censorship on the one hand, and guidance or advice in matters of taste on 
the other — “Ich glaube also, es sei dem Staat freigelassen, ja nothwendig, 
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gewisse Wissenschaften, so wie Ergötzlichkeiten und Beschäftigungen gerade 
auszuschließen, wenn er sie mit seinem Principium der Würksamkeit nicht 
binden zu können, sich getrauet”° — it is, in the end, a desparate struggle, a 
scene of surveillance of instances of transgression that mocks reciprocity and 
transforms it into its opposite: univocal control, discipline, punishment: 


A 


Stünden junge Leute auf Akademien und ehe sie zu Ämtern gelangen und wenn 
sie in Ämtern sind, unter Aufsicht; käme in Betracht, nicht blos, wie sie aussehen 
und was sie etwa wissen, sondern auch, womit sie sich beschäftigen, was sie schreiben; 
wäre jedweder gehalten, ein Verzeichniß dessen, was er gethan, womit er sich und dem 
Publikum die Zeit gekürzt, denen, die ihm die Regierung vorsetzt, zu liefern und 
erginge hiernach Zurücksetzung und Beförderung, Lohn und Strafe; wäre jeder 
Verleger angehalten, im Fall es erfordert würde, seinen Autor und Critikus zu nen- 
nen oder für das Geschriebene selbst zu haften; müßte insonderheit die Critik, das 
eigentliche Afterreden hinter Werken, dabei man selbst nichts würket, nie Namenlos 
erscheinen; geschähe so manchen Übervortheilungen im Handel der Literatur Ein- 
halt — mich dünkt, es würden Mißbräuche der Wissenschaft aufhören, die jetzt den 
übelsten Erfolg auf die Köpfe der Leser und Schriftsteller, ja ganzer Stände und 
Ämter haben.” 


register. Supervision. Promotion and demotion. Reward and penalty. 


Names. Identity cards. Signatures.°® Abuses of discourse: “Giebt er also dem 
Fieber seiner Phantasie oder dem Ausbruch seiner Unvernunft, Raum; so 
muß es immer dem Staat frei stehn, ihn als einen Kranken und Irren zu be- 
handeln.”® With the introduction of this quote into my discourse, I do not 
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seek to discredit Herder, to expose or reveal him, to effect a statement to the 
effect that we have second-guessed Herder, looked ‘behind’ his text, that we 
‘understand’ his text better than he himself. Lest one think that I am practic- 
ing a hermeneutics of suspicion, I stress that my interest has been in what the 
text states, not what it means. It is the strength of Herder’s text that it does 
not conceal and indeed fully registers the knowledge-power implied in the fig- 
ure of ‘reciprocal influence.’ I leave open the question of how he intended this 
quote; whether we are to read it, according to his own rhetorical Anweisung, as 
a prescription; or whether it might be read as subterranean contemporary de- 
scription and Zeitkritik, as a subliminal and ironic coupling of ‘reciprocity’ 
and ‘control, ‘mutual communication’ and the police state. On a discursive 
plane, on the sentential level, Herder’s text connects the figure of ‘reciprocity’ as 
maintenance of the illusion of equal competition with its function or opera- 
tion as power. This text, then, is itself a Mißbrauch der Wissenschaft — a misuse 
or abuse of discourse that threatens the disciplinary matrix of the question. 
Herder’s prize-essay of 1780 enacts this ‘misuse’ by allowing the discourse of 
reciprocity to betray itself as an instance of institutional force. 

In 1809, Friedrich Wilhelm III accepts Humboldt’s recommendation for 
the construction of the University of Berlin, the model of the modern Uni- 
versity of research and teaching. In that plan — “Antrag auf Errichtung der 
Universität Berlin” (1809)7° — the discourse of reciprocity still holds, but the 
rough edges of Herder’s text, the competition, rivalry, clash of Herder’s dis- 
course have been eclipsed; all separation of faculties, all rivalry between the 
disciplines is destructive to the idea and practice of science; the rhetoric of 
‘organism’ and ‘community’ displace Herder’s ‘productive strife’ and ‘com- 
petition.’ As the old ‘conflict of the faculties, the strife between the Klassen is 
being dismantled piece by piece, as we enter into Koselleck’s modern society 
of citizens, free and equal, who participate in orders, as we leave the vertical 
hierarchy of power behind and embrace the egalitarian, reciprocal order, we 
are simultaneously placed into the ‘register’ Herders Verzeichniß — our 
abuses of discourse registered in the data-banks. We wake up into the histor- 
ical nightmare in which we are ‘seen’ without ourselves being able to see the 
multifarious ways in which that seeing occurs. We wake up into a world in 
which ‘reciprocity’ and panopticism, discourse and power, Wissenschaft and the 
prison are not two distinct phenomena, but rather, as Foucault conjectured,” 
exactly one and the same, identical historical emergence. 


70 Humboldt: “Antrag auf Errichtung der Universität Berlin.” Werke vol. 1, pp. 112-116. 
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In 1786, Herder became an auswartiges Ehrenmitglied of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences. Welcome to the machine. 


had on one or the other, or perhaps on both, a disturbing effect, according to one’s point 
of view, see whether there is not some common matrix or whether they do not both derive 
from a single process of ‘epistemologico-juridical’ formation: in short, make the technology 
of power the very principle both of the humanization of the penal system and of the 
knowledge of man.” 


EXCURSION 


Nine Theses on Johann Gottfried Herder 


Herder’s texts contest what were the traditional modes of argumentation, 
style, genre and the rules of hermeneutic charity or economy commonplace 
to the late Enlightenment. In his critique of August Ludwig Schlözer’s Vorstel- 
lung einer Universalbistorie, Herder departs from the assumed decorum and style 
of academic debate, and openly criticizes the maxim of hermeneutic charity 
or economy. The purpose of reading is no longer to replenish an original to- 
tality of truth and meaning; in fact, Herder urges in his critique of Schlözer 
that we stamp out economic metaphors in reference to interpretation alto- 
gether.’ His prize-essays answer the questions of the Berlin Academy most 
often by suggesting an entirely new approach to the problem and circumvent- 
ing the traditional vocabularies and argumentative procedures. Through rhet- 
orical and stylistic means, Herder examines in his work the function of writ- 
ing as much as he addresses the substantive issues that are at stake in what he 
is writing. The following can be read as a set of nine propositions central to 
Herder’s writing that have impacted contemporary thought: 

1) For Herder, language and knowledge are coextensive. To ‘know’ means 
nothing other than to be able to say. There is also the concommittant view 
that something is to the extent that it can be characterized, described, articu- 
lated in language. Erkennen — to know — is thus nothing other than the ability 
to recognize, name, identify, spell-out — Sprechen. As Herder puts it in the Ab- 
handlung über den Ursprung der Sprache: “[...] denn im Grunde der Seele sind bei- 
de Handlungen eins.”? 

2) Discourse for Herder does not ‘clothe’ a pre-existent idea or representa- 
tion that resides in the mind. Rather, thought and expression, Gedanke and 
Ausdruck are ordered or paired in such a way as to suggest the primacy of the 
expression in the determination of thought. In the Fragmente, the preposition 


1 Leventhal: “Progression and Particularity: J.G. Herder’s Critique of Schlözer’s Universal 
History,” pp. 25-60. 
2 Herder: Werke vol. 1, p. 733: “[...] for in the deepest foundation of the soul, both actions 
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nach is employed to underline the temporal and historical displacement in- 
volved in the articulation intrinsic to discourse: “Sie [die Sprache, R. L.] ist 
noch mehr als dies: die Form der Wissenschaften, nicht bloß in welcher, son- 
dern auch nach welcher sich die Gedanken gestalten: wo in allen Teilen der 
Literatur Gedanke am Ausdruck klebt, und sich nach demselben bildet.” 
Herder’ text stages the prepositional displacement: from the preposition “in” 
to the preposition “nach,” which signals not merely ‘according to’, but also 
quite literally the temporal, spatial difference of historical supplementarity or 
Nachträglichkeit. According to this prepositional displacement, not only is the 
expression logically and epistemologically prior, but the thought “constructs 
itself” (bildet sich) according to the expression, and this reflexive announces the 
discipline of language and its force independent from the speaking agency. 

3) There is not one form of overarching rationality that guarantees the 
homology of ideas and is constitutive of all human culture. Rather, there is an 
indefinite set of cultural forms. These forms exist historically as well as simul- 
taneously. Entailed in this proposition for Herder is the claim that there is no 
meta-apparatus to which we might appeal in order to decide between two al- 
ternative cultural models; there is no absolute model that might adjudicate be- 
tween historically incommensurable cultural models. At the same time, there 
is nothing in principle occult or unknowable about historical cultures; as lin- 
guistically constituted systems, they are subject to critical reading in the exact 
same way as a text, or as our own idioms within our own language. 

4) Contrary to what I have referred to in Chapter 2 as the ‘translational’ view 
of reading characteristic of the Enlightenment and the semiotic model of inter- 
pretation, according to which to read meant to lift the script off of the page and 
translate it back into an originary mental discourse of representations, Herder 
understood reading as a collision or friction between distinct discourses or dis- 
cursive agencies. In contrast to the divinatorial procedure often attributed to 
Herder and identified with Romantic hermeneutics, reading for Herder is Wert- 
eifer, a kind of competition or struggle between the text and the interpreter. 

5) In opposition to the ‘schematism’ of Kant’s Critiques, their insistence on 
systematicity and their resistance to the entire question of language or dis- 
course, Herder argues that the categories of the understanding are always al- 
ready linguistic, and that the schemata themselves are words. Herder ques- 
tioned the underlying assumption of the entire Kantian project: the idea that 
the philosopher could somehow, with the help of the transcendental deduc- 


3 Ibid., pp. 556-557: “Language is still more than this: the form of science, not simply in 
which, but according to which thoughts are constructed; where in all parts of literature the 
thought is wed to the expression, and forms itself according to the expression.” 
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tion, spell-out the pure forms of understanding independently of their histor- 
ical-cultural construction. In opposition to Kant’s aesthetic, Herder, especially 
in the later works, in Ka/iigone and in the Adrastea, utilizes the genres of the 
novel, the fairy tale, the fable, memoires, maxims and didactic poetry to dem- 
onstrate the pragmatic function of literature without, however, merely slip- 
ping back into the Enlightenment’s call for utility.* His critique of the aesthet- 
ics of autonomy and the Kantian attempt to unite the epistemological or cog- 
nitive and the moral-practical spheres in the aesthetic experience — Kant’s 
theory of the aesthetic as a symbolic Aypotypose of the moral good — link him 
to some interesting developments in our time. Specifically, I am referring to 
discourse-analytical attempts to reread the history of aesthetics, the theory of 
genius, and the emergence of the “author” and the “reader” in Germany dur- 
ing this period as functions of the legal and discursive conditions of the in- 
stitution of literature. In this respect, Herder’s texts offer an alternative to the 
idealistic tradition in aesthetics. 

6) The human being is not an entity that pre-exists its possible modes of 
expression, but rather consists precisely in an interplay of various historical 
and individual powers or Kräfte. We recall Herder’s critique of Rousseau’s no- 
tion of reflexion en puissance; for Herder, there is no such thing as a capability or 
capacity that does express itself in some form, no ‘faculty’ that can be presup- 
posed that does not become articulated. This proposition is entailed by 1 
above. As an intersection of various Kräfte — today we say discourses or ‘de- 
scriptions’ — the human being is nothing more than the many languages it 
speaks and the actual and possible descriptions it can fill. This is very close to 
the following statement, written nearly a hundred years later: 


[...] the word or sign which man uses is the man himself. For, as the fact that 
every thought is a sign, taken in conjunction with the fact that life is a train of 
thought, proves that man is a sign; so that every thought is an external sign, proves 
that man is an external sign. That is to say, the man and the external sign are 
identical [...]. Thus, my language is the sum total of myself.‘ 


7) The basis of political identity does not reside in the sovereign, be it the 
body of the king, or the vo/unté generale of the people, or finally in the contrat so- 
ciale, but rather in the shared linguistic and historical community of a culture. 

8) Herder’s Humanitat is not a metaphysical substance or entity that lies 
behind the scenes, nor is it a concept about human nature; it is rather the per- 


4 Bürger: Kritik der idealistischen Ästhetik, Chapter 6. 
5 Bosse: Autorschaft ist Werkherrschaft, pp. 1-24. 
6 Peirce: “Some Consequences of the Four Incapacities.” Peirce: Philosophical Writings, p. 249. 
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formative linkage between different forms of historico-cultural existence. Ha- 
manität is precisely not an objective concept that can be either verified or fals- 
ified, but rather a performative, interpretive hypothesis.’ It is thus misleading 
to frame Herder’s notion of Humanitat within the metaphor of “variations on 
a theme” — specific historical cultures being merely expressions or instances 
of the one, underlying form of humanity. Rather than being a metaphysical 
claim, a claim of natural law, of religion or of philosophical history, Humanitat 
should be read as a way of reading, as a way of interpreting the historical, psy- 
cho- and sociogenetic linkages between disparate cultures.® It will therefore 
not do to criticize this notion, as FM. Barnard and more recently Brian Whit- 
ton have done,? with the statement: “What is to prevent one interpretation of 
Humanitat conflicting with another [...] with the subsequent denial of all ob- 
jectivity implied by this concept?” The answer to this type of criticism is: 
nothing will prevent the conflict of interpretations, it is neither desirable nor 
possible to prevent this, and this is the vital message of the performative no- 
tion of Humanitat, namely that there not be any ultimate objective standard in 
terms of which one could produce an absolutely certain and stable reading of 
this term. Whitton states that “such a diverse and varied content would surely 
be destructive of this all-embracing notion of Humanitat.’'' This is only true 
if we read Humanitat as a metaphysical claim that purports to have such objec- 
tive validity. This is not, however, how Herder utilizes the term. Herder thinks 
it is more useful, productive, enhancing, and interesting to read historical cul- 
tures and texts in juxtaposition to one another, and to attempt to draw con- 
nections and boundaries between them in the process of reading. 

9) For Herder, human culture and linguistic community are contingent, nei- 
ther the product of, nor subject to, timeless, transhistorical, supracultural, im- 
mutable laws. Herder revealed the supposedly universal and global claims of En- 
lightenment to be merely contingent artifacts of a particular historical epoch, 
and went further to criticize this culture as one that carried out “oppressions and 
infringements of the freedom of men and countries, of citizens and people.”'” 


7 Benjamin Bennett has produced a similar reading of Herder’s Humanitat. See Bennett: Bey- 
ond Theory, p. 259: “[...] our ‘Humanitat’ [...] is exactly coextensive with the invention, 
operation, and development of language.” 

8 Ibid., pp. 258-262. 

9 See Barnard: Herder’s Political Thought and more recently Whitton: “Herder’s Critique of En- 
lightenment: Cultural Community versus Cosmopolitan Rationalism.” 

10 Barnard: “Self-Direction: Thomasius, Kant and Herder,” p. 98. 

11 Whitton: “Herder’s Critique of Enlightenment,” p. 166. 

12 Herder: Auch eine Philosophie, p. 127: “Das allgemeine Kleid von Philosophie und Menschenliebe 
kann Unterdrückungen verbergen, Eingriffe in die wahre, persönliche Menschen- und Landes-, 
Bürger- und Völkerfreiheit.” 
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Herder gave us a sense of what it might mean to be human, to confront the 
challenge of Humanitat as a project after we have gotten rid of the very idea of 
absolute, universally binding rational principles valid for all times and all cir- 
cumstances. 

These nine theses on Herder might be summed up in the following way: 
1) linguisticality; 2) public discourse; 3) pluralism; 4) conflict, struggle and dif- 
ference rather than agreement, correspondence, and identity in interpretation 
and reading; 5) anti-Kantianism; 6) linguistic, historical, cultural community 
versus the contrived, artificial nature of the mechanics of the State (Staat); 
7) and 8) human beings and humanity as intersections of discourses, as per- 
formatives to be carried out, rather than as substances or “things”; 9) the 
contingency, finitude and perspectivism of human being as an instance of 
various forces or powers in conflict. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Emergence of Philological Discourse 
in the German States, 1770-1810 


Man findet Spuren aller Wissenschaften in den Sprachen. 
Georg Christoph Lichtenberg: Sudelbuch F, 1776' 


[...] da doch überhaupt die Wissenschaften, mit den Naturwissen- 
schaften verbunden, jetzt der ganze Beutel der Politik unsres Jahr- 
hunderts sind [...]. 

Johann Gottfried Herder to Christian Gottlob Heyne, June 1773? 


Hermeneutic philology, in contrast to traditional philology of textual criticism 
and reconstruction, emerged as a discursive institution, that is, as a specific 
historical organization of knowledge, textual strategies, and subjects, in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. In examining that emergence, I will be 
speaking primarily about language theory and and not about the more fully 
developed and specified science of linguistics. In addition, my remarks will be 
restricted to the discipline of classical philology before the explicit formation 
of Germanic philology and comparative historical linguistics in the early nine- 
teenth century.” Language theory around 1770 in the work of Johann Gott- 
fried Herder and Georg Christoph Lichtenberg and the organization, teach- 


1 Lichtenberg: Schriften und Briefe vol. 1: Sudelbücher, Heft F, 1776, p. 525: “One finds traces 
of all sciences in the languages.” 

2 Herder: Briefe: Gesamtausgabe vol. 3, p. 26: “[...] for the disciplines themselves, together with 
the natural sciences, are now the entire purse of the politics of our century.” 

3 On the historical distinction between language theory and the theory of linguistics, see 
Oesterreicher: Sprachtheorie und Theorie der Sprachwissenschaft. For an account of the emergence 
of Germanic philology and comparative historical linguistics, see Droixhe: La Zinguistique et 
L'appel de l'histoire, Foucault: The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences, Hoenigs- 
wald: “Fallacies in the History of Linguistic Thought.” Hymes, ed. Studies in the History of 
Linguistic Thought, pp. 585-592; and Brigitte Schlieben-Lange: “Geschichte der Sprachwissen- 
schaft und Geschichte der Sprachen.” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds., Der Diskurs der Li- 
teratur- und Sprachhistorie, pp. 464491. 
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ings, and practices of the Philological Seminar at Göttingen provide the ma- 
terial for an investigation into the inception and transformation of the institu- 
tional discipline of philology. Tracing this process of institutionalization from 
the critique of Enlightenment semiotics in the language theory and herme- 
neutics of 1770-1780, I seek to show the socio-cultural impact of this new 
form and practice of knowledge, which culminated in the plans for the con- 
struction of the University of Berlin in 1809-1810. 

It has been generally recognized that the University of Göttingen repres- 
ented a key humanistic educational center largely responsible for the revital- 
ization of the German university in the eighteenth century.* By 1785, Göttin- 
gen had become one of the central academic and literary centers of Europe. 
The university provided a model of an academic center that sought to integ- 
rate all the various spheres of inquiry by stressing the humanistic, educational 
function of cultural and scientific scholarship. The Royal Society of Sciences, 
founded there in 1751 and directed first by the Swiss anatomist, professor of 
medicine, and poet Albrecht von Haller, constituted a lively center of intellec- 
tual exchange and debate. The Historical Institute, founded by Johann Chri- 
stoph Gatterer, published the well-known Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek and, 
after 1772, the famous series Historisches Journal. August Ludwig Schlézet’s 
Politisches Colleg emphasized modern European politics, or the “European sys- 
tem,” and launched a critique of the polyhistorical compilations of the time, 
insisting instead on a rigorous science of Statistik as a prerequisite to any 
science of the political state (Staatsgelebrthei?). The new directions in experi- 
mental natural science and mathematics provided by Tobias Mayer, Abraham 
Gotthelf Kästner, and Lichtenberg; the publication of the learned journal Gör- 
tingsche Anzeigen von Gelehrten Sachen, and the thirty-thousand-volume library 
directed by Heyne all placed Göttingen firmly within the vast network of sci- 
entific and scholarly institutions of Europe at the time. Taken together, these 
factors established the University of Göttingen as one of the foremost Euro- 
pean Bildungsinstitutionen of its time, capable of attracting students from all 
over northern Europe and England.’ 

Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729-1812) served as the director of the Royal 
Society of Sciences, its chief librarian, and the editor of the Gottingsche Anzeigen 


4 McClelland: State, Society, and University in Germany 1700-1914, pp. 111-113; Hammerstein: 
“Zur Geschichte der deutschen Universität im Zeitalter der Aufklärung”; and Turner: 
“University Reformers and Professorial Scholarship in Germany 1760-1806.” 

5 “Betr. Aufnahme von Studierenden,” Universitätsarchiv Göttingen, Aktenzeichen 4/V m, 
2; On the “Göttingen school” and the rise of historicism, see Butterfield: Man on His Past: 
The Study of the History of Historical Scholarship, pp. 39-44; and Reill: The German Enlightenment 
and the Rise of Historicism, pp. 159-162, 175-180, 191-195. 
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von Gelehrten Sachen. It was under his direction that the Philological Seminar at 
Göttingen attracted the intellectual attention of Europe in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century. During Heyne’s tenure as Professor of Eloquence and 
Classical Philology from 1763 to 1812, over three hundred students matric- 
ulated at the seminar. Many additional students enrolled in other faculties at- 
tended Heyne’ public lectures and private co/legia on classical antiquity and 
philological critique and interpretation, including such figures as Friedrich Au- 
gust Wolf, Friedrich and August Wilhelm Schlegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
and Samuel Coleridge. 

In the /deen, Herder praised Heyne as “den feinsten Forscher der Griechi- 
schen Geschichte,” and in Book VI of Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe ex- 
pressed the wish to study classical philology under him.° The students of the 
seminar became humanistic scholars and historians at the academies and uni- 
versities, teachers and directors at the schools and new Gymnasien, and public 
officials in the new administrative and bureaucratic offices.’ In the archives of 
the Philological Seminar, we read of students taking on positions not only in 
the German cities of Hannover, Nuremberg, Leipzig, Dresden, and Berlin, 
but also in other countries such as Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and England. 
In the years following the development of the seminar as a recognized Euro- 
pean academic center, similar philological institutes were established in the 
German-speaking territories. In 1777 Gottlieb Christoph Harles, a student of 
Heyne’s at Gottingen, founded a philological seminar at the University of Er- 
langen; a philological institute was founded at Helmstedt in 1779; the Univer- 
sity of Halle, site of the first eighteenth century attempts at university reform, 
followed suit in 1787 under Friedrich August Wolf; and finally, a philological 
seminar became an integral component of the University of Berlin in 1809. It 
is this abrupt emergence, in the German territories between 1775 and 1785, 
of distinct institutes explicitly devoted to the specific discipline of philology 
that interests us here. 

Although debate continues about the precise origin of the romantic lan- 
guage theory that appears in the writings of Herder, Lichtenberg, Friedrich 
Schlegel, and Humboldt during the period in question, and about its continu- 
ity or discontinuity with its predecessors, there is little doubt that philology in 
the modern sense of the term (i.e., not simply the critical reconstruction of 


6 Herder: Sammtliche Werke vol. 14, p. 97; Goethe: Werke vol. 9, p. 241. 

7 “Die Aufnahme der Studierenden am Philologischen Seminar,” Universitätsarchiv Göttin- 
gen, Aktenzeichen 4/V m, l, 2; Göttingen. For a more general analysis of the new elites, see 
Rosenberg: Bureaucracy, Anstocracy, and Autocracy: The Prussian Experience, 1660-1815, Ch. 7; 
Dyck: “Zum Funktionswechsel der Universitäten vom 17. bis 18. Jahrhundert.” 
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texts but the comprehensive activity of seeking to understand historical cul- 
tures through textual analysis and interpretation) is the creation of the eight- 
eenth century, and that the independent discipline of modern philological re- 
search and teaching was instituted in the German territories.* I agree with 
Hans-Martin Gauger that the advent of historical self-consciousness is the 
necessary precondition of historical-philological scholarship. Recent work has 
identified the first instance of this radical historism in the writings of J. G. 
Herder. Wulf Oesterreicher has persuasively shown that the sdeo/ogues of the 
French Enlightenment were unable to formulate the central categories of his- 
torical self-consciousness necessary for the emergence of historical linguist- 
ics.° Although one must acknowledge the influence of earlier Enlightenment 
reflections on historical cultures (e.g. Montesquieu’s De /esprit des lois, Vico’s 
Scienza nuova, Winckelmann’s writings on the history of classical antiquity), the 
historical self-reflection characteristic of the 1770s produced far-reaching con- 
sequences.'° Of the several points that Oesterreicher raises in his paper, I 
mention only one that is of immediate concern for our purposes: the prob- 
lem of understanding, that is, hermeneutics, becomes an integral, explicit as- 
pect of language theory at this time. Without Herder’s and Lichtenberg’s cri- 
tique of semiotic representation and the recognition of historical meaning, and 
the resulting questioning of the immediacy and transparency of thought, the 
institutional birth of philological-historical hermeneutics would have been un- 
thinkable. It is the sudden advent of this form of knowledge, with its corres- 


8 Erika Hültenschmidt: “Tendenzen der Sprachwissenschaft um 1800: Ein Vergleich zwischen 
Frankreich und Preußen.” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds., Der Diskurs, pp. 135-166. 
Hültenschmidt restricts her analysis to F A. Wolf, Prussia, and the institutionalization of 
Altertumswissenschaft, my study suggests that the prior basis of this institutionalization is to be 
sought in Heyne’s Philological Seminar. The debate on romantic theory has centered on the 
question of the influence and origins of Humboldt’s linguistic thought. See Aarsleff: “Guil- 
laume de Humboldt et la pensée linguistique des ideologues”; Gipper and Schmitter: Sprach- 
wissenschaft und Sprachphilosophie im Zeitalter der Romantik and Wulf Oesterreicher: “Wem gehört 
Humboldt? Zum Einfluß der französischen Aufklärung auf die Sprachphilosophie der 
deutschen Romantik.” Geckeler and Schlieben-Lange, eds., Logos semantikos, pp. 117-135. It 
should be noted here that “philology” in the modern sense cannot be equated with what 
Kelley: The Foundations of Modern Historical Scholarship, pp. 533-86, refers to as the “Science of 
Philology,” which adheres to the old philological model of text revival and restoration. 

9 Gauger: Einführung in die romanische Sprachwissenschaft p. 25. On Herder, see Iggers: The Ger- 
man Conception of History, pp. 36-43; and Wulf Oesterreicher: “Historizität’ und ‘Variation’ in 
der Sprachforschung der französischen Aufklärung” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds., Der 
Diskurs, pp. 167-205, esp. p. 191. 

10 Flavell: “Winckelmann and the German Enlightenment: On the Recovery and Uses of the 
Past,” p. 74: pp. 78-96. 
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ponding institutions and discursive subjects, in the period 1770-1810 that is 
the object of the present contribution to the history of scholarship.” 

Two additional points should be addressed in this regard. The first is the 
factor of self-conception. Regardless of whether or not scholarship decides in 
favor of the objective continuity or discontinuity of language theory in this 
period, it is certain that the figures themselves viewed their discourses as in- 
augurating a new epoch in the history of the investigation of history and lan- 
guage. Countless remarks in the writings of the figures I shall consider here 
reveal a new historical self-consciousness regarding their activity as writers 
and scholars; they believed they were embarking on new territories of inquiry. 
One cannot underestimate the force of such a self-conception, particularly in 
an era of qualitative and quantitative jumps in the institutions of reading, Pub- 
hizistik, and criticism.’ While I do not endorse giving full credit to claims of 
innovation made by the figures themselves, we cannot simply reject such 
statements concerning their self-understanding out of hand. My study seeks 
to weigh such claims against the broader historical picture. 

Second, the before-and-after picture drawn by this Foucaultian analysis 
does not claim there were no prior indications of such a view, that the 
French, German, and Italian Enlightenments were utterly void of the insights 
that definitively emerge after 1770. To utilize a methodological distinction 
made by Ian Hacking in his work on the emergence of probability, with subtle 
interpretation one can see the Enlightenment prefiguring certain concepts 
and categories of the post-1770 period; but it requires no interpretation at all 
to apprehend the concepts, categories, and institutions of philological dis- 
course in the period under discussion. The writings of the figures I am con- 
cerned with articulate, at a sentence or discursive level, the central core of his- 
torical, hermeneutical philological thought. 

Certainly there had been classical philologists and humanistic scholars 
concerned with a rigorous approach to Greek and Roman antiquity (David 
Ruhnken, Johann Matthias Gesner), classical art and archaeology (Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann; Lessing), Slavic and even Finno-Ugric culture (August 
Ludwig Schlözer), biblical criticism (Johann Semler, Johann Heinrich Ernesti), 
and oriental language and culture (Johann David Michaelis). After 1770, how- 
ever, traditional philological criticism was transformed by the advent of a new 


11 This methodological can be traced to Foucault: The Archaeology of Knowledge, pp. 31-39, 
where one can find a detailed description of “discursive formation.” 

12 Habermas: Strukturwandel der Öffentlichkeit: Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der bürgerlichen Ge- 
sellschaft, pp. 41-55; Engelsing: “Die Perioden der Lesergeschichte der Neuzeit.” Engelsing: 
Zur Sozialgeschichte deutscher Mittel- und Unterschichten and Engelsing: Der Bürger als Leser. 
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conception and practice of interpretation. Interpretation had already been es- 
tablished and institutionalized in the Enlightenment as an independent scient- 
ific discipline by Johann Martin Chladenius, author of Einleitung zur richtigen 
Auslegung vernünftiger Reden und Schriften (1742), and Georg Friedrich Meier, who 
in 1757 published a treatise entitled Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst. Al- 
though these works failed to break from the dominant theory of the sign and 
representation underlying Enlightenment discourse, it is significant that they 
sought to develop a general interpretation theory no longer subordinated to 
the disciplines of logic and reason. 

Theory of interpretation (Auslegungskunst) as a comprehensive, independ- 
ent scholarly activity thus emerged in the late Enlightenment, emancipated 
from its function as a mere auxiliary discipline to theology and jurisprudence, 
but still governed by the disciplines of logic, reason, and rhetoric. Interpreta- 
tion in this period, as we have suggested in Chapter 2, still served primarily 
epistemological concerns; it is characteristic that Meier defines the task of in- 
terpretation theory as attaining knowledge of the signs in a particular dis- 
course.” In the discourse and the discursive institutions I will be examining 
here, interpretation is no longer viewed as an epistemological enterprise of 
gaining knowledge of signs, but rather as the hermeneutical entrance into a 
historically alien network of cultural, political, and social formations. Eclipsing 
the specific epistemological concerns of late Enlightenment interpretation 
theory, philological discourse fulfilled two functions. First, from a scientific- 
historical perspective, philological discourse and practice created the founda- 
tions for the independent discipline of historical-philological scholarship and 
its auxiliary subdisciplines: historical linguistics, philological-cultural inter- 
pretation, and philosophical hermeneutics. Second, from a sociocultural vant- 
age point, this new discipline opened up specific forms of educated participa- 
tion and interaction, while shaping the career channels of the ascendant Bil 
dungsbürgertum. 

Although recent scholarship by Erika Hültenschmidt and Anthony 
Grafton'* places Friedrich August Wolf at the center of the development of 
the institution of philology, I suggest that the basis of philological theory, 
practice, and institutions can be linked directly to Heyne and the Philological 
Seminar at Göttingen. At the end of the period under investigation, Wolf es- 


13 Meier: Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, § 11, p. 9.Compare Peter Rusterholz: “Semio- 
tik und Hermeneutik.” Nassen, ed., Texthermeneutik, pp. 39-42. 

14 Erika Hültenschmidt: “Tendenzen der Sprachwissenschaft um 1800: Ein Vergleich zwi- 
schen Frankreich und Preußen.” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds., Der Diskurs, p. 146; and 
Grafton: “Prolegomena to Friedrich August Wolf,” pp. 102-129. 
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tablished a philological seminar in accordance with his conception of Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, first at Halle (1787), then in Berlin (1809/10). His seminar in 
Berlin was the direct consequence of the plan that Humboldt had explicitly 
derived from Göttingen and placed before Friedrich Wilhelm III in 1809.'° 
Wolf had been enrolled in Heyne’s Philological Seminar in 1777 as the first 
official student of philology, and what was innovative in his study of antiquity 
as a comprehensive intellectual field can be traced, both intellectually and in- 
stitutionally, to the seminar at Göttingen.'* Wolfs Prolegomena ad Homerum of 
1795 and the more theoretical Darstellung der Altertumswissenschaft of 1807 stand 
squarely under the mark of Heyne’s earlier philological method, established 
first in 1772 with the publication of his Einführung in das Studium der Antike 
and later in a collection entitled Sammlung antiquarischer Aufsätze. However, 
Wolfs writings derive much of their methodological underpinning from the 
Enlightenment theory of sign interpretation, philosophical grammar, the bib- 
lical exegetical work of Eichhorn, and the school of historical criticism estab- 
lished by Ernesti and Semler. His work never really escaped the fundamental 
suppositions of grammar and the theory of signs dominant in the German 
Aufklärung. So while Wolfs actual philological practice is often credited with 
having given the epoch a strikingly new reading of the work of Homer, his 
theory of philology — in its presupposition of philosophical grammar and its 
reliance on the traditional philological hierarchy of grammar, textual criticism, 
and hermeneutics — actually remains firmly rooted in the earlier eighteenth 
century. In the Vorlesungen über die Encyklopadie der Altertumswissenschaft (pub- 
lished posthumously in Berlin in 1831), Wolf defines hermeneutics, as did 
Meier and the theorists of the late Enlightenment documented in Chapter 2, 
as the science of rules from which the meaning of signs can be known.” In 
the printed text of lectures he gave 1798-99 entitled Darstellung der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, which first appeared in Berlin in 1807, Wolf wrote: 


Dadurch nemlich erhalten wir ein Organon fiir die gesammte Wissenschaft, in 
welchem zuerst, nach einer philosophischen Erklärung der allgemeinen Grund- 
sätze der Sprache aus den Gesetzen des Denkens, die Theorie der griechischen 


15 Humboldt: “Antrag auf Errichtung der Universität Berlin.” Werke vol. 1, p. 116. 

16 Hültenschmidt: “Tendenzen der Sprachwissenschaft um 1800: Ein Vergleich zwischen 
Frankreich und Preußen.” Cerquiglini and Gumbrecht, eds., Der Diskurs, pp. 146-147. On 
Wolf in the Philological Seminar, see Dilthey: Der junge Dilthey: Ein Lebensbild in Briefen und 
Tagebüchern, p. 102. See also: Grafton: “Introduction.” F. A. Wolf: Prolegomena to Homer (1795) 
(1984), pp. 42-226. 

Wolf: Vorlesungen über die Encyclopaedie der Alterthumswissenschaft, p. 24. See also Wach: Das 
Verstehen: Grundzüge einer hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. Jahrhundert vol. 1, p. 67. 
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und lateinischen Sprache nach dem von Zeit zu Zeit veränderten Sprachgebrauche 
abgehandelt wird. [...] Denn unter Grammatik wird hier nicht das eingeschränkte 
System von Regeln einer Sprache aus einem einzelnen Zeitraume ihre Blüthe 
verstanden; [...] der Name umfaßt vielmehr alle Zeiträume des Lebens einer 
Sprache [...].'? 


It is only after this “philosophical-grammatical” propaedeutic in which the 
“universal principles of language from the laws of thought” are worked 
though that one begins with the historical, philological work. By contrast, ac- 
cording to the hermeneutic philology that in my view decisively emerges in the 
writings of Lessing, Herder, and Friedrich Schlegel in the third quarter of the 
18th century, the very idea of such a science becomes debatable; the very no- 
tion of a grammar of thought that exists prior to the hermeneutic encounter 
with the actual historical discourse becomes suspicious. When Schlegel, in his 
notebooks Zur Philologie of 1797 discussed in Chapter 8, inserts a hermeneutic 
component even at the most basic level of grammatical study and places 
hermeneutics and grammar on exactly the same epistemological footing, he is 
challenging Wolf and the project of philosophical grammar as the basis for 
philological research. 

In the German states in 1770-1810, we witness a profound turn away 
from the Altphilologie as a discipline of text criticism and restoration and the 
emergence of a genuinely hermeneutic, interpretive philology as a compre- 
hensive discipline aiming at the disclosure of a historical, cultural totality. Dif- 
ferences in scientific configuration seldom remain abstract, academic matters 
of concern; this period of scholarly transformation is no exception. Whereas 
interpretation in earlier philological, biblical, and juridical scholarship sought 
to reconstitute the authoritative text and the authentic meanings of the signs, 
the new philology introduced a particularly self-reflective encounter with texts 
and history. It created the framework for new forms of intellectual inquiry 
and codetermined different forms of intellectual sociability and societal integ- 
ration in a period that marks the birth of the Gebildeten in German culture. 
More than just a theory, hermeneutical philology at this time informed and 
mediated an entire philological culture. 


18 Wolf: Darstellung der Alterthumswissenschaft, pp. 35-36: “Thereby we receive an organon for 
the entire science, in which the theory of the Greek and Latin language according to lan- 
guage usage that changes from time to time is dealt with after a philosophical explanation 
of the universal principles of language from the laws of thought.” 
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1. The Political Dimensions of Language Theory Around 1770 


Recent scholarship on language theory in the Enlightenment has begun to 
reassess the significance of language in the mid-eighteenth century. Specific- 
ally, the model of language as an arbitrary sign system for the rational repres- 
entation of ideas has been revised to account for the multiple discourses of 
Enlightenment thought that do not revolve around the central category of 
reason. Languages of virtue, interaction, sociability, and history have been the 
subjects of recent interest. Various studies have proved erroneous the notion 
that the Enlightenment possessed only one model of “rational” discourse. 
Critical attention has revealed rhetorical, historical, and social dimensions of 
language previously thought to be either absent from Enlightenment thinking 
or the province of late eighteenth-century theory.'? 

A critique of Enlightenment semiotics becomes visible around 1770. The 
fundamental assumption that language functions as an arbitrary sign system 
in the service of the representation of ideas, as an external organon necessary 
for the transference of Vorstellung, comes under attack by such theorists as 
Herder and Lichtenberg, Careful analysis is required to ascertain what was at 
issue in these criticisms: not merely opposed to the vague notion of “idea” or 
“representation” as it had been transmitted from Hobbes, Locke, and the 
School Philosophy of the German Aufklärung, the theorists of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century began to question the basic division common to 
Enlightenment thought between idea and sign, thought and expression — the 
rhetorical split between res and verba, inventio and elocutio. The entire emphasis 
in language theory shifted from an insistence on the arbitrariness of the sign 
to an acknowledgement of the reciprocal relation between ideas and expres- 
sions. The widely held belief that the expression is but an external, necessary 
though problematic sign marker of the idea is inverted by the theorists I shall 
consider. 

In his Uber die neuere deutsche Literatur: Fragmente of 1768, Herder insisted 
that the view of language as a mere tool for literature and science was mis- 
taken, and that language itself is determinant in the constitution of thought, 
the writing of literature, and the construction of scientific theories. In these 
early fragments, Herder argued: “Nicht als Werkzeug der Litteratur allein muß 
man die Sprache ansehen; sondern auch als Behaltni und Inbegriff; ja gar als 


19 Pocock: “Languages and Their Implications: The Transformation of the Study of Political 
Thought.” Pocock: Politics, Language, and Time: Essays on Political Thought and History, pp. 
3-41; Pocock: Virtue, Commerce, and History, Venturi: “The European Enlightenment,” pp. 
1-32; and Vierhaus, ed., Bürger and Bürgerlichkeit im Zeitalter der Aufkarung. 
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eine Form, nach welcher sich die Wissenschaften gestalten — [...]. Sie [die 
Sprache] ist noch mehr als dies: die Form der Wissenschaften, nicht blos in 
welcher, sondern auch nach welcher sich die Gedanken gestalten.”?° In his as- 
sertion that science and art rely on linguistic structure and expression, Herder 
supersedes an earlier debate concerning the influence of langugage on the 
opinions of a people. In an essay written in response to the Preisfrage of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1760, Johann David Michaelis, then professor 
at Göttingen, argued for the reciprocal influence between the opinions of a 
people and their language. A review of Michaelis’s treatise noted that he 
shows “wie die Meinungen eines Volkes in ihre Sprache wirken.”?! Herder’s 
concern was altogether different, he sought to show that the ideas, concepts, 
and representations themselves are preconstituted by language structure and 
expression (Ausdruck). 

Herder’s criticism in the early writings is also directed against the notion 
of a logically and epistemologically prior level of sense experience or sensate 
cognition. In opposition to the epistemological program of Etienne Bonnot 
de Condillac and the ideologues, who posited a level of sensate cognition or ex- 
perience prior to distinct cognition and sign usage, Herder argued consistently 
from the early Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache to his Kant-Critique of 
1799 that what had been assumed as a firm basis of scientific thought — ob- 
servation of the sensible world — was already endowed with distinctive fea- 
tures and structure owing to the formative nature of language. The reflexive 
character of language developed in the Abhandlung, which Herder refers to as 
Reflexion and Besonnenheit, is dependent on the presence of articulate distinction 
even at the supposedly most basic levels of sensate cognition. His early essay 
“Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele” (1773) makes the 
point by showing that the analogy or image (Bild, which itself cannot derive 
from the senses, constitutes the foundation of scientific theory: “Wie unsre 
ganze Psychologie aus Bildwörtern bestehet, so wars meistens Ein neues Bild, 
Eine Analogie, Ein auffallendes Gleichniß, das die grössten und kühnsten 
Theorien gebohren.”?? 


20 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 2, pp. 8, 16: “One must see speech not simply as a tool of lit- 
erature, but also as receptacle and embodiment; indeed as a form according to which the 
sciences are shaped [...]. [Language,] is still more than this; the form of the sciences, not 
simply in which, but also according to which, thoughts are structured.” 

21 Michaelis: Beantwortung der Frage vom Einfluß der Meinungen in die Sprache und der Sprache in die 
Meinungen (1760); [Heyne], review of Michaelis: Beantwortung. Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten 
Sachen 60 (1762), pp. 531-532. 

22 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 8, p. 170: “Just as our entire psychology consists of image 
words, so it was usually one new image, one analogy, one striking similitude that gave birth to 
the greatest and most ingenious theories.” 
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Herder began to question the Enlightenment ideal of rational semiotics as 
early as 1764 in his “Über den Fleiß in mehreren gelehrten Sprachen.” In the 
place of the rational ideal of sign usage as a mechanism for the maintenance 
and transmission of ideas, Herder praises the many languages that contribute 
to the self-formation of individuals in a particular way. Instead of the univer- 
sality and univocality essential to Enlightenment semiotics, we find in Herder 
particularity and a multiplicity of possibilities of expression. The variability of 
expression is not only related to different natural languages but inherent in 
the individual language system itself. We read in one of Lichtenberg’s famous 
aphorisms: “Es donnert, heult, brüllt, zischt, pfeift, braust, saust, summet, 
brummet, rumpelt, quäkt, ächzt, singt [...] diese Wörter und noch andere, 
welche Töne ausdrücken, sind nicht blosse Zeichen, sondern eine Art Bilder- 
schrift für das Ohr.”””? Taken by themselves, these statements might be con- 
strued to represent a reiteration of Adamic doctrine and the theories of Jan 
Comenius and others at the end of the seventeenth century. But to under- 
stand this body of statements in this way is to miss the essential point, which 
is directed not against the “arbitrariness” thesis, but against the very notion 
that language is a sign system for the representation of thought. I argue that 
Herder and Lichtenberg were criticizing the supposed universality of repres- 
entation, the assumed epistemological priority of thought and idea; they were 
arguing against any attempt to move beyond discourse and linguistic interac- 
tion. 

If this criticism of the sign and of language as semiotic vehicle launched in 
German intellectual circles around 1770 reveals only an implicit political con- 
tent to the extent that it questions a rational semiotic, a privileged grasp of 
the world via representation and the primacy of clarity and distinctness in the 
consideration of discourse, the literary criticism and Publizistik of the period 
reveal an explicit political texture. In order to give such political dimensions 
of language theory an adequate profile, it is necessary to begin with literary 
criticism and proceed to more explicit instances in which the new language 
theory is identified with a particular political understanding. 

Herder’s critique of Lessing in the first Kritisches Waldchen argues that the 
creations of art and science resist being fully comprehended in a single “high- 
est moment” and instead must be progressively interpreted in a process of 
ongoing, self-reflective understanding. Against a privileged moment of pure, 


23 Lichtenberg: Schriften und Briefe vol. 1: Sudelbiicher, Heft A, 1775, p. 39: “It thunders, howls, 
roars, hisses, whistles, rushes, growls, storms, buzzes, rumbles, squeaks, groans, sings [...] 
[T]hese words and others that express tones are not simply signs, but rather a kind of 
hieroglyphics for the ear.” 
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unmediated visual or theoretical perception, creations of science and art, even 
the plastic arts, require as Energie transition through a myriad of interpreta- 
tional possibilities. As this interpretive function attributed to the activity of ar- 
tistic and scientific enterprise, the subject-receiver is launched into an active 
self-reflection on the linguistic means of theoretical and artistic construction. 
The unique scientific and artistic Energie of the endeavor opens up for us, ac- 
cording to Herder, “ein unermeßliches Land von Begriffen [...]; wie viel 
freies Feld geben uns diese Wörter zu übersehen, zu bearbeiten, zu nützen.””* 
This particular interpretive consideration of language formed the basis for the 
neohumanistic program of self-formation (Bildung), a program of individual 
self-reflection and education advocated in the political reform attempts of the 
later eighteenth century in the German territorial states. 

These formulations concerning language were not restricted to philology 
alone but extended into the underlying discursive field of scientific thought as 
well. In Lichtenberg’s Sude/biicher, Herder’s insistence on the primacy of ex- 
pression (Ausdruck) is applied to the classificatory system of Linnaeus. Al- 
though Lichtenberg takes issue with the actual content of Linnaeus’s doctrine, 
he is interested in how the style of language itself constructs the way in which 
the objects are categorized: “Der Einfluß des Stils auf unsere Gesinnungen 
und Gedanken [...] zeigt sich sogar bei dem sonst genauen Linnaeus, er sagt 
die Steine wachsen, die Pflanzen wachsen und leben, die Tiere wachsen leben 
und empfinden, das erste ist falsch [...]. Vermutlich hat ihn das Steigende des 
Ausdrucks [...] auf den Gedanken gebracht [...].”” In this interpretation of 
the rhetoric of scientific discourse, Lichtenberg identifies the power of the ex- 
pression itself as the formative element in the construction and execution of 
the scientific theory or system. 

Whereas the Enlightenment opted for a theory of language as an arbitrary 
sign system, critical reflections on language around 1770 questioned the as- 
sumption that words merely signify ideas or conceptions in the mind of the 
speaker. Without maintaining a necessary or Adamic relation between the 
signs themselves and the signified, Herder and Lichtenberg both departed 
from this Lockean notion of words as arbitrary signs.’ They did not reject ar- 
bitrariness in order to collapse the distinction between arbitrary and natural 


24 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 3, p. 80, vol. 2, p. 12. 

25 Lichtenberg: Schriften und Briefe vol. 1: Sudelbücher, Heft A, no. 22, p. 14-15: “The influence 
of style on our convictions and thoughts is even evident in Linnaeus, who was otherwise 
quite precise: he says the stones grow, the plants grow and live, the animals grow, live, and 
sense. The first proposition is false. [...] Presumably, the emphatic nature of the expression 
made him think of that [...].” 

26 Hacking: Why Does Language Matter to Philosophy?, p. 41. 
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signs, but instead questioned the underlying triangle idea-sign-object in an at- 
tempt to understand how languages both constitute and delimit artistic and 
scientific systems.” 

In this period, language became an evolving structure that imposes limita- 
tions on the thought, sensibility, and even sensate cognition of those who util- 
ize it. We are acquainted with the notion of the Weltansicht of a language from 
Humboldt’ later writings. The basis for such a notion, however, resides in the 
late eighteenth century, when language itself as communicative medium, and 
not as mere representative organon, delimits, structures, and creates the very 
possibility of sensation and more advanced stages of cognition. Herder for- 
mulated such a notion early in his Fragments in terms of the Wirkungskreis of 
particular languages. In the two pieces Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der mensch- 
lichen Seele and Über Thomas Abbts Schriften, he articulated the boundaries neces- 
sary in linguistic constitution: for every scientific or artistic determination, 
limits and thresholds are necessarily imposed by the very language we utilize 
to describe and organize a given “field” of knowledge. Against the model of 
representation inherent in the Enlightenment theory of semiotics, such a 
“field” of inquiry is the locus where subjects are first constituted in a process 
of reciprocal formation: no longer a system of mere arbitrary signs for ideas, 
language becomes a constitutive public communicative activity.”® Only in this 
context can the Romantics’ claim for communicative interaction by under- 
stood. In 1802, Friedrich Schlegel, an avid reader of Lichtenberg and Herder, 
a student of Heyne’s at Göttingen, and one of the key figures in later Ger- 
manic philology criticized what he read as the monological philosophical 
systems of Kant and Fichte. The issue was the “communicability” of these 
systems. This was, for Schlegel, not merely a literary but a political issue: 
“Mittheilbarkeit [ist] ein poärsches Princip.””° 

What separates Herder, Heyne and Schlegel — indeed, the German philo- 
logical tradition — from Locke, Condillac and Enlightenment semiotics is not, 
as Aarsleff has argued, a renewed Adamicism, but the idea that in any given 
culture or natural language, words and ideas, expression and thoughts are 
linked.?° This linkage is not a return to the theory of an original language, nor 
is it the product of an individual as the bearer of a private knot-and-bundle 
connection between signs and ideas. Rather, the German philological tradi- 


27 Hacking: “Locke, Leibniz, Language and Hans Aarsleff,” esp. pp. 149-153. 

28 Ian Hacking: “How, Why, When and Where did Language go Public?” 

29 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 18, p. 14, No. 113: “Communicability is a political principle.” 

30 For a critique of Aarsleff on Leibniz, Locke, the problem of language and the German tra- 
dition, see Hacking: “Locke, Leibniz, Language and Hans Aarsleff.” 
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tion makes it abundantly clear that the imposition of signs is not the function 
of mere convention or interest, but rather of the cultural, historical and lin- 
guistic order of things. The grammar of a language — Friedrich Schlegel writes 
in 1797 in his notebooks Zur Philologie — cannot function as the foundation 
for philological interpretation because grammar itself is subject to interpreta- 
tion in exactly the same manner as texts. Schlegel questions both the tacit au- 
thority and authenticity of a primary and prior philological basis or founda- 
tion. I will address precisely this issue in Chapter 8. 

The direction of the Philological Seminar at Göttingen under Heyne re- 
flected this social and political efficacy of language in a marked political con- 
sideration of the function of language study. In a review of Michaelis’s Raison- 
nements über die protestantischen Universitäten in Deutschland of 1768, Heyne criti- 
cized the author for underestimating the crucial role of philological education. 
The definition of philological in this review is itself instructive, for it reveals a 
new understanding of philological activity, not as mere textual criticism, but 
as the ability to construct and express thoughts: “Der Verfasser vergißt z.E. 
[...] die übel verstandene Befleissigung auf das, was man Philologie nennt 
[...] die Fertigkeit seine Gedanken überhaupt gut zu fassen und auszu- 
drücken.”?! Opposed to the rhetorical philological model of mere recitation, 
declamation, and disputation, this statement stresses the ability of the student 
to formulate actively and express a position as an historically situated indi- 
vidual. Heyne endorsed the critique of existing educational polity and institu- 
tions expressed by the school reformer Johann Bernhard Basedow. In a re- 
view of Basedow’s book published in the Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten 
Sachen, Heyne supported Basedow’s plea for “die gänzliche Umschaffung der 
Studien und Schulen, indem die gegenwärtige Verfassung im Grunde fehler- 
haft, aus den Zeiten der Barbarei beibehalten, dabei aber für die ganze Erzie- 
hung, für die öffentliche Tugend und öffentliche Glückseligkeit ganz 
nachteilig sei.” Similarly, Heyne’s review of Thomas Pownall’s Treatise on the 
Study of Antiquities states: “der Zustand der Nationen in verschiedenen Zeital- 
tern soll erforscht und verglichen werden, so könne man hoffen, zum echten 
Zweck der Gelehrsamkeit zu gelangen, welcher ist: die Kenntniss des Systems 
unserer Existenz, und Erfahrung im Gebrauch und in Anwendung unserer 
Kräfte.” The engagement in philological activity and education serves the 
self-cultivation of the individual within the system of civic society and thereby 


31 Heyne, review of Johann David Michaelis, Raisonnements über die protestantischen Universitäten in 
Deutschland, (Frankfurt, 1768) Göttingische Anzeigen von gelehrien Sachen, 1768, No. 122; pp. 
1009-1010: “The author forgets, for example, the often misunderstood task of what one 
calls philology, the ability to comprehend and express one’s thoughts well.” 
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enhances not only the schools and universities but also bourgeois society as a 
whole. As Heyne expressed this in a report from Göttingen in 1766: “Sie [die 
schönen Wissenschaften] läutern unsere Neigungen und Affekten und brin- 
gen eine Weichlichkeit in das Herz, welche für Bürger, die zur Ruhe und 
friedlichen Geschäften bestimmt sind, von aller Wildheit und Brutalität ent- 
fernen.” The dual function of neohumanistic, philological discourse during 
this period becomes legible: the progressive intent is counterbalanced by the 
purpose of rational integration and assimilation into bourgeois society. In the 
very “language” of philology at the moment of its inception, the creation of 
certain types of individuals and an outline of a harmonious civil state comple- 
ment the new freedom assigned to interpretive activity. In the encounter with 
philology, the student was placed in the dual role of the practitioner of inter- 
pretive criticism and reflection on the one hand, and the enlightened, refined 
Weltbürger peacefully integrated into the Standestaat on the other. For a closer 
look at how this conflict operated in the institutional praxis, we turn to an 
analysis of the Philological Seminar itself as a key humanistic Bildungsinstitution. 


2. The Institution of Philology: 
Organization, Practice, and Politics of the Göttingen Seminar under Heyne 


Historians of the German universities in the eighteenth century generally 
agree that social and intellectual impulses toward reform can be observed in 
two instances before the founding of the University of Berlin early in the 
nineteenth century.’ In Prussia, the University of Halle was founded in 1694 


32 Heyne: Review of Johann Bernhard Basedow, Vorstellung an Menschenfreunde und vermögende 
Männer über Schulen, Studien und ihren Einfluß in die öffentliche Wohlfahrt (Hamburg, 1768) Göt- 
tingsche Anzeige No. 81 (1768), pp. 644-645: “the total transformation of studies and schools, 
insofar as the current constitution is flawed in its foundation, held over as it is from the pe- 
riods of barbarism, disadvantageous to the entire educational system, to public virtue and 
happiness.” Heyne: Review of Thomas Pownall, A Treatise on the Study of Antiquities, (Lon- 
don, 1782), in Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, 1784, No. 11, pp. 97-101: “The con- 
dition of nations in different historical periods should be researched and compared so that 
one could hope to attain the true purpose of scholarship, namely, the knowledge of the sys- 
tem of our existence, and experience in the use and application of our powers.” Heyne: 
“Bericht aus Göttingen,” Göftingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, 1766, No. 119, pp. 
945-946: “[Philology] refines our dispositions and emotions and brings a delicacy into the 
heart that distances citizens who are determined for peaceful interaction and equanimity 
from all wildness and brutality.” 

33 On the reform movements, see Hammerstein: Jus und Historie: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
historischen Denkens an deutschen Universitäten im 18. Jahrhundert, pp. 148-150, 309-375; McClel- 
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and provided a model for the combination of academic education with civil 
service education, both of which were demanded by the state for its increas- 
ing administrative requirements. Christian Thomasius’s cosmopolitan spirit 
and his emphasis on the study of modern history and law provided an attrac- 
tive alternative to the Ritterakademien for the sons of nobility. The theological 
pietism of Halle, however, became increasingly conservative as the Enlighten- 
ment became more radical in its critique of educational policies and institu- 
tions. Christian Wolff, popularizer of Leibniz and the leading figure of Ger- 
man School Philosophy in the eighteenth century, was expelled from Halle in 
1723.?* As R. S. Turner has pointed out, reform attempts and innovations of 
the mid-eighteenth century “found little echo in the University System before 
1790.” An investigation of the individuals and central disciplines of reform 
attempts before 1790 would contribute to our understanding of the complex 
social historical situation in the German territorial states at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is therefore important to reassess the second instance 
of reform, Göttingen, and study its pivotal role in the transformation of the 
structure and function of the European universities of the nineteenth century. 

Founded in 1734 more as an “estate” that as a royal institution, the Uni- 
versity of Göttingen was supported in 1737 by George II, the Elector of 
Hannover, as a political lever for the enhancement of the state against Saxony 
and Prussia. As a public and social institution that combined both “repres- 
entative” and particular “civic” functions, both as adornment to and as mod- 
ernization of the state, Göttingen was able to prosper in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century as no other university in German territory. Because of 
Gerlach von Münchhausen’s determination to render Göttingen a uniquely 
modern institution free of the pietistic orthodoxy of Halle, Göttingen ex- 
celled in the disciplines of modern history, state administration, politics, and 
ancient and modern languages, in addition to the more traditional disciplines 
of natural history and pure and applied mathematics. It was therefore able to 
attain prominence among the aristocratic estates as well as the educated Bär- 
gertum as an institution of classical European education and modern adminis- 
trative training. 

Under the direction of J. M. Gesner, who founded the philological sem- 
inar and whose classical dictionary was widely used in all of Germany at the 


land: State, Society, and University, p. 24, Müller: “Germanistik — eine Form bürgerlicher Op- 
position,” pp. 10-22, 51-58. 

34 Harnack: Geschichte der Königlich Preufischen Akademie der Wissenschaften xu Berlin vol. 1, 1, pp. 
232-233. 

35 Turner: “University Reformers and Professorial Scholarship,” p. 495. 
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time, the study of philology in the seminar consisted primarily of reconstruct- 
ive text criticism, the explication of individual passages, imitative reading, and 
an oral defense in the form of a disputation. From documents drawn up by 
Michaelis, who became the interim director of the seminar after Gesner’s 
death in 1763, it becomes clear that the methods and practices of Altphilologie 
were no longer successful; Michaelis reports that the disputations went so 
poorly that even long-time members of the seminar could not, when called 
upon, identify which position they were arguing against and which they were 
trying to defend. Michaelis wrote: 


Mein grösstes Disideratum ist aber doch noch bisher, daß das Disputieren so 
schlecht geht. Dies ist überhaupt ein Mangel unserer Universität, der sie sehr 
unangenehm in den Augen der Auswärtigen charakterisiert: indem die meisten in 
den Inaugural Disputation unerträglich sind. Insonderheit pflegen die sich auf die 
Latinität legen, und also in das Seminarium kommen, aus einem philologischen 
Vorurteil die Logik zu verabsäumen.?® 


Michaelis attributed this decline to the lack of training in logic and recom- 
mended an obligatory study of syllogism. Heyne disagreed, attacking instead 
the discipline of Altphilologie itself: “Lateinische Vokabeln, Exponieren, Ex- 
ercitien. Alles ohne Geist und Sinn.’”’ 

Three concrete shifts mark the rupture between traditional Altphilologie as 
it was practiced in Gottingen and elsewhere in Europe and the new interpret- 
ive approach of Heyne and the seminar after 1770: a departure from the rigid 
limits of traditional philological criticism and a new emphasis on interpreta- 
tion directed toward the totality of the work and its relation to other works, 
historical context, and questions of cultural difference; the dissolution of 
boundaries between philological interpretation and critique, history, art and 
archaeology, and aesthetics; and a stress on the enduring significance of philo- 
logical study, not merely for antiquarian interests, but for an understanding of 
the contemporary world.’ Evidence suggests that Heyne was the first to of- 


36 Michaelis: “Jetzige Einrichtung des Seminarii Philologici,” Universitätsarchiv Göttingen, 
Aktenzeichen 4/V m, 1: “My greatest regret has still been that our disputations go so 
poorly. This is, in general, a deficiency of our university that makes it appear in a bad light 
to people abroad, in that most of the students are unbearable in the Inaugural Disputation. 
Specifically, those who tend to rely on Latin and come into the Seminar, neglect logic be- 
cause of a philological prejudice.” “Imitative reading” refers to a technique of reading based 
on the rhetorical method; it seeks to mimic the tone, style and phrasing of the original text, 
using the text as an absolute model. 

37 Heyne, quoted in Heeren: Christian Gottlob Heyne, p. 181: “Latin vocabulary, the dissection 
of passages, exercises. Everything without spirit and meaning.” 

38 Menze: Wilhelm von Humboldt und C.G. Heyne, pp. 13-20. 
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fer public lectures on the interrelation between historical-philological inter- 
pretation, critique, and hermeneutics.*” In his Lobschrift auf Winckelmann 
(1778), one finds the first instance of the explicit hermeneutic maxim to un- 
derstand a literary work not in accordance with the interpreter’s sense of co- 
herence and truth, but in the unique historical spirit (Geist) in which it was 
written.*° Although one can discern a general tendency toward historical-in- 
terpretive strategies at this time, the specific positive debt to Herder is re- 
flected in Heyne’s reviews of Herder’s Zerstreute Blatter of 1786, his Abhandlung 
of 1772, and particularly his Vom Geist der Ebräischen Poesie of 1783. Heyne 
praised Herder and embraced what he understood to be a new interpretation- 
al model of philological study; opposed to the “unpoetische und unpropheti- 
sche Subtilisieren, das spezielle Anwenden einzelner immer bloß allgemeiner 
Bilder,”*' Heyne institutionalized the new philology in direct reaction to the 
rhetorical, representational practices that had governed philological training 
until the third quarter of the eighteenth century. In the Lobschrift auf Winckel- 
mann, Heyne offered what he considered to be the first rule of all interpretive 
interaction with texts of antiquity: “Jedes alte Kunstwerk muß mit den Begrif- 
fen und in dem Geiste betrachtet und beurteilt werden, mit welchen Begriffen 
und in welchem Geiste der Künstler es verfertigte. Man muß sich also in sein 
Zeitalter, unter seine Zeitverwandten versetzen, diejeningen Kenntnisse und 
Begriffe zu erreichen suchen, von denen der Künstler ausging.”*? 

These breakthroughs in modern philological study cannot be considered 
merely theoretical events. They had a profound effect on the workings of the 
seminar and on the process of self-formation of the students who passed 
through it. While strict grammatical interpretation still preceded the herme- 


39 See Friedrich A. Kittler: “From the Recreation of Scholars to the Labor of the Concept.” 
Leventhal, ed. Reading after Foucault (1994) on K.L. Reinhold’s inauguration of the inter- 
pretation of a single poetic work. 

40 Certainly this hermeneutic maxim appeared before Heyne, but it was always accompanied 
by demands that the interpreter apply the principle of charity and state the meaning of the 
sentences or text that was true, coherent, logical and comprehensible. ‘This holds for Locke 
as it does for Chladenius and Meier, discussed in Chapter 2. 

41 Heyne: Review of Johann Gottfried Herder, Vom Geist der Ebräischen Poesie (Frankfurt, 1783) 
in Göttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen (1783), No. 201, pp. 2010-2011; and Heyne: re- 
view of Herder: Zerstreute Blatter (Frankfurt, 1786) in Göttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen 
(1786), No. 209, p. 353. For an account of the influence of this shift on Humboldt, see 
Menze: Wilhelm von Humboldt and C. G. Heyne, pp. 13-20. 

42 Heyne: Lobschrift auf Winckelmann, pp. 8-9: “Every historical work of art must be consider- 
ed and judged with the concepts and in the spirit with which and in which the artist con- 
structed it. One therefore has to place oneself into the period and among the contempor- 
aries of the work and attempt to attain the knowledge and the concepts from which the art- 
ist proceeded.” 
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neutical disclosure of the text, dialogue and individual interpretation replaced 
the old forms of recitation and disputation. Of particular interest in this re- 
gard is the critical defense of the written essay. The gradual eclipse of the 
rhetorical structure of praesus, respondent, and opponent, the individual produc- 
tion of the written Aufsatz, and the preference for interpretive criticism of the 
text’s historical framework mark the birth of the modern seminar. In 1784, 
the year in which the seminar was established as a royally funded institute, 
Heyne described the interpretive, critical task of the students in reflecting on 
the question of 


[...] wie sie [die Studierenden] bewogen werden können, das Studieren nicht beim 
Anhören der Collegien und Nachlesen allein bewenden zu lassen, sondern sich zu 
eigener Thätigkeit zu erwecken, über das Gehörte weiter nachzudenken, das 
Gedachte schriftlich zu fassen [...]. Der Verstand muss leichter die Fertigkeit er- 
langen, das Gehörte und das Gelesene sich eigen zu machen.*? 


Das Gehörte und das Gelesene sich eigen zu machen. The facility to assimilate and ap- 
propriate what is read and heard for themselves, and to be able to formulate 
what they think in writing, This statement marks the decisive shift and indi- 
cates, on a discursive plane, the transformation of educational polity and sci- 
entific strategy. The students are no longer to simply reproduce or represent 
established ‘readings’, they are no longer required to take on specific roles in 
the rhetorical theater of the disputation. Nor are they asked to attribute truth, 
coherence and correctness to the text. They are actually given the responsibil- 
ity of interpretation, the explicit appropriation and written expression of a spe- 
cific historical material. 

Heyne’s philological program went further than Kant’s claim for the En- 
lightenment, “sich seines Verstandes ohne Leitung eines anderen zu bedie- 
nen,”** to create an institutional setting in which students were called upon to 
construct and express positions, not in accordance with preestablished laws 
of rhetoric or reason, but as critical, historical agents. The hermeneutic-philo- 
logical discourse of reflexivity, individuality, and variability jointly articulated 
by such figures as the young Goethe, Lichtenberg, Herder, and Johann Georg 
Hamann became a social-historical reality. 


43 Heyne: “Ankündigung einer wirklich königlichen Stiftung des Philologischen Seminars,” 
Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen (1784), No. 188, p. 1882: “how they might be mo- 
tivated not to let their studies rest at listening to lectures and reading but rather to be 
awakened to their own individual activity, to reflect on what have heard, to write down 
what they have thought [...]. The faculty of the understanding must more easily acquire the 
facility to assimilate what is heard and read.” 

44 Kant: “Zur Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklärung?” Gesammelte Schriften (Akademie- 
Ausgabe) vol. 8, p. 35: “[...] to utilize one’s mind without the guidance of another person.” 
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The progressive spirit that informed philological study under Heyne was 
also reflected in the policies of the Philological Seminar. The son of a poor 
weaver from Chemnitz, Heyne understood the difficulty experienced by 
nonaristocratic students, many of whom came from the bourgeois Mittelstand. 
While the traditional aristocracy became increasingly protective of estate priv- 
ileges in often desperate attempts to fortify their waning power, magistrates, 
professors, and writers warned of a possible saturation of academic and ad- 
ministrative positions. One could read complaints “wider die Studiersucht der 
niederen Stände.”* Heyne’s Philological Seminar, in contrast, explicitly 
guarded against the use of Stand as a criterion of admission; Heyne was suc- 
cessful in establishing the seminar as a royally funded institute with nine posi- 
tions for students based on ability, not lineage: “Zu diesem Zweck wird bey 
Besetzung dieser Stellen nicht auf die Dürftigkeit und die Glücksumstände 
der sich dazu meldenden Personen gesehen: fiir solche Studierende ist schon 
auf andere Weise durch Stipendia und Freytische gesorgt.”* 

The progressive and critical practices and policies that rendered the sem- 
inar a covert form of political critique remained within the boundaries of uni- 
versity jurisdiction and within the political limits of the Ständestaat. The inter- 
pretive freedom and innovative organization of the seminar failed to achieve a 
global, consistent notion of political participation because philological study 
was, from the very beginning, linked to a clearly defined program of educa- 
tional polity: integration and self-formation (Bi/dung) constituted the explicit 
functions of philological study. Herder’s prize essay of 1780, Vom Einfluß der 
Regierung auf die Wissenschaften, und der Wissenschaften auf die Regierung, analyzed in 
Chapter 6, concluded with a partial affirmation of the estate-system, the Sén- 
destaat.*” Like other members of the Gelehrtenstand and the ascendent Gebildeten, 
Herder and Heyne upheld the political system of estate distinction while criti- 
cizing some of its unfortunate effects. Opposed to forms of republicanism 
and enlightened absolutism, they adhered to that strain of late Enlightenment 
political thought that favored the reform of traditional body politics without, 


45 On this problem see Herrlitz: “Studienrecht als Privileg,” and Herrlitz: Studium als Standes- 
privileg. On processes of discipline and rationalization in educational policies, see Gessinger: 
Sprache und Bürgertum: Sozialgeschichte sprachlicher Verkehrsformen in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert, 
pp. 35-88 and Jäger: Schule und Unterricht in Deutschland vol. 1. 

46 Heyne: quoted in Pütter: “Gelehrte Anstalten und Gesellschaften: Das Philologische Semi- 
nar.” Pütter: Versuch einer akademischen Gelehrten-Geschichte von der Universitat zu Gottingen, p. 
248: “Toward this end the means and the circumstances of the persons who register for the 
seminar are not taken into consideration in the assignment of seminar positions. For such 
students are cared for by stipends and Freytische [the free eating tables].” 

47 Herder: Sämmtliche Werke vol. 9, p. 408. 
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however, dismantling deep-seated estate distinctions and privileges. In his 
inaugural lecture of 1763, Heyne denounced those theories that maintained 
that only a “republicanische Freiheit” was suitable for protecting and support- 
ing the development of science and scholarship. Instead, he opted for public 
education determined by law, free from tyranny and superstition. The critique 
launched by Heyne against the state focused on the abuse of power and priv- 
ilege; the loss of principles in the courts, the cabinets, and the ministries; the 
random and deceitful departure from law; and selfishness and a distortion of 
the notion of the “general good.” In a letter to the ministry in Hannover at 
the time of his inauguration, Heyne wrote: 


Die Verfassung dieses meines Vaterlandes ist so traurig und so gewaltsam möchte 
ich sagen, daß ein Deus ex machina kommen muß, wenn es noch eine Zeit bestehen 
soll. [...] Das Mißtrauen und die Kleinmütigkeit schleicht sich täglich mehr ein 
und das Leben und die Thätigkeit in allen Theilen des Staates vermindert sich fast 
zu einer bloßen Vegetation.*? 


In 1806, Heyne’s deus ex machina arrived: Göttingen became a university city in 
the Westphalian Kingdom of Napoleon. 


3. The Transformation of Philology 


The hermeneutic-philological discourse of self-reflection, individual criticism, 
and self-formation that circulated among educated figures of the latter eight- 
eenth century and became a social reality in Göttingen proved to be quite 
powerful: in his “Antrag auf Errichtung der Universität Berlin” (1809) and 
the document “Über die innere und äußere Organisation der höheren wissen- 
schaftlichen Anstalten in Berlin” (1810), Humboldt used Göttingen and the 
Philological Seminar as his model in outlining the modern university.*? Spe- 
cifically, the organizational form of the seminar; the historical, reflective, in- 
terpretive methods; and the relationship between the various institutes and 
the Society of Sciences occupy important positions in the plans for the 


48 Heyne to Ministry, 29. Jan. 1763, Universitätsarchiv Göttingen, Aktenzeichen 4/V m, 
“The consitution of this my fatherland is so sad and so brutal, I would like to say, that a 
deus ex machina would have to come if it is going to continue to exist. [...] The distrust 
and the despondency creeps in more and more, and life and activity in all parts of the state 
are almost reduced to mere vegetation.” On the shift from the oral tradition to the written 
essay and the institutionalization of the written Aufsatz as a part of the Abitur, see Bosse: 
“Dichter kann man nicht bilden’: Zur Veränderung der Schulrhetorik um 1800.” 

49 Humboldt: Werke vol. 1, p. 116. 
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founding of the University of Berlin. And Humboldt was not alone. When 
the State University of Bavaria was moved from Landshut to Munich in the 
nineteenth century, Ludwig I adopted the constitution of Göttingen, and 
Alexander I had his Minister of Education restructure the University of 
Moscow along the lines of Göttingen. In America, the legacy of Christian 
Gottlob Heyne, the Philological Seminar, and Göttingen was inherited by 
such scholars as Edward Robinson, George Ticknor, Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft, and Cornelius Conway Felton, who established the discipline of 
classical philology at Harvard.” 

Although the discipline of philology and its accompanying institutions and 
practices contained, from its very inception, a legitimating function insofar as 
its participants reaffirmed a reformed yet traditional political model, a key 
shift occurred in the use of the “language” of the new discipline around 1800. 
The overt progressive, dynamic features of historical reflection, individual ex- 
pression, and critical self-cultivation were subverted and utilized for other 
ends: the language of humanistic education came to be used as a weapon of 
patriotic ideology of the German states against Napoleonic tyranny. At the 
time of the emergence of the discipline of historical Sprachwissenschaft, the aca- 
demic community depended on this rhetoric of neohumanism with its figures 
of historicism, community, dialogue, interpretation, and criticism, with its new 
practices and expanded social polity. Philological culture of the late eighteenth 
century thus fulfilled a dual purpose: it opened up progressive career channels 
and an institutional framework for the ascendent Gebsldeten from 1765 to 1790 
and created a pocket of social progressivity. More important, however, this 
culture endowed future teachers, directors, professors, and administrators 
with a sense of self-identity, of freedom of interpretation and criticism incom- 
mensurate with the confined social and political reality: the deutsche Misere of 
the late eighteenth century. Although many of the students of Heyne’s sem- 
inar would have to wait long periods of time, some up to ten years, to assume 
positions as directors of schools, university professors, or administrative of- 
ficers, philological study and seminar practices created persons instilled with 
an interest in interpretive emancipation, the capability of critique, and a 
strong belief in aesthetic revolution." 


50 Sandys: A History of Classical Scholarship vol. 3, pp. 68-69, 385, 452—456. 

51 On “critique” as a political-historical category in the late eighteenth century, see Röttgers: 
Kritik und Praxis, pp. 1-156; Koselleck: Kritik und Krise: Zur Pathogenese der bürgerlichen Welt, pp. 
93-105; Vierhaus: “Politisches Bewußtsein in Deutschland vor 1789”; and Jäger: Politische 
Kategorien in der Poetik and Rhetorik der zweiten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts, pp. 5-22. On the no- 
tion of “aesthetic revolution,” see Oesterle: “Der ‘glückliche Anstoß’ ästhetischer Revolu- 
tion und die Anstößigkeit politischer Revolution,” p. 119. 
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A sociohistorical analysis could further pursue the question of the even- 
tual fates of the teachers, administrators, and professors who participated in 
neohumanistic education: their roles in the Lesegesellschaften and book and 
journal publication, their political practices and attitudes toward different so- 
cial and political models, their specific responses to the French Revolution, 
and their distribution and impact in the Protestant and Catholic regions of 
Germany. In this chapter, I have identified the language theory that informed 
this turn in the theory and praxis of philology and some of its reflections in 
the learned discourse of the period. I have documented the institutional and 
discursive transformation of a modern discipline utilizing the Philological 
Seminar at Göttingen as a paradigmatic example. Finally, I have tried to dis- 
cern philology’s ambiguous status as a discipline and field of inquiry that, far 
from being mere “ideology,” created distinct types of institutes and certain 
forms of social interaction that broke through the usual class distinctions and 
traditional academic roles and formed specific genres of individuals. Within 
the order of “philological discourse,” the earlier, explicity claims of the discip- 
line were utilized as instruments of nationalistic doctrine. The students be- 
came dutiful civil servants. 

Lichtenberg realized that the rhetoric of science could determine indi- 
vidual thought and perception and have a life of its own, detached from indi- 
viduals and their conscious programs and intentions. His early insight into the 
social-scientific construction of types might well have been the first attempt 
to understand scholarly and scientific discourse, not in terms of meaning, but 
in terms of function: “Ein Lehrer auf Schulen und Universitäten kann keine 
Individuen erziehen; er erzieht bloß Gattungen.” ” 


52 Lichtenberg: Gedanken, Satiren, Fragmente, p. 72: “A teacher at the schools or universities can- 
not educate individuals; he educates only genres or types of individuals.” 


CHAPTER 8 


Friedrich Schlegel’s Hermeneutic Philology 
and the Eclipse of Aesthetic Culture 


Was ist /nterpretazion anders als mitgetheilte hermeneutische Kritik 
EAN 


Eigentlicher Gegenstand der Kritik sind nur Werke und Systeme von 
Werken, nicht Menschen.? 


Der på [Philolog] ist ein historisches Subjekt |... 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century, interpretation was a part of the 
study of logic. In 1742, Chladenius declared interpretation theory an inde- 
pendent endeavor, although it was still determined by the disciplines of rhet- 
oric and reason, and governed by the philosophy of the sign or what was 
called semiotics. Suddenly, around 1770, hermeneutics severed its relation to 
these disciplines and emerged in its own terms, although it was then related 
to a new system of disciplines: history, psychology, and the institution of lit- 
erature itself. One might sum up the ‘hermeneutic turn’ in the following way: 
the centrality of language as discourse, as an historical, rhetorically complex 
field of articulation; the critique of the classical subject as it is presented in 
the Cartesian, Leibniz-Wolffian and Kantian systems; finally, the sudden ap- 
pearance, circa 1770, of new discursive modalities and objects: the strategy of 
‘interpretive reading’ and the ‘historical text.’ This transformation of discourse 
is not merely symptomatic, a sign or an index. Rather, hermeneutic discourse 
determines the way our reading of Romanticism must take shape; Romanti- 
cism is nothing other than the crisis of the totality, systematicity and closure 
of the ‘book.’ It is the rupture emblematic of the essay, the ‘characteristic,’ the 


1 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 76, No. 167: “What is interpretation other than com- 
municated hermeneutic criticism?” 

2 Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 79, No. 661: “The real objects of criticism are only works 
and systems of works, not people.” 

3 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 49, No. 165: “The philologist is a historical subject.” 
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fragment; a thorough interrogation of the philosophical itself, of the system- 
atic impulse, of the desire for the transcendental subject, as Lacoue-Labarthe 
and Nancy have suggested.* 

In the period we shall consider here — the advent of German Romanti- 
cism 1795-1800 — there are a number of significant shifts worth considering: 
the book as a codified discourse-form is displaced by the historical ‘text’; lan- 
guage is not the clothing of a thought in words, but rather the self-sufficient 
and self-referential range of expression or Ausdruck; the identity, homology, 
transparency and universality of ‘mental discourse’ or ‘ideas’ are eclipsed, and 
in their ‘place’ or ‘position’ we find the clash or confrontation of readings in 
the war of literature; the ‘author’ (Verfasser) that chooses the correct expres- 
sion in accordance with the substance or ‘material’ of a discourse is displaced 
by a specifically modern ‘author’ as writer (Autor, Schriftsteller), as the author 
of ‘texts, as sovereign and proprietor of ‘literature.’ 

The relationship between Herder’s writing — specifically concerning po- 
etics, literary theory and history, aesthetics and the philosophy of history — 
and Friedrich Schlegel’s theories in his early period has long been a subject 
for the scholarship on the period. In 1790, Friedrich Schlegel was matric- 
ulated at the Universität Göttingen. While he was supposed to be studying 
law, he was actually attending Christian Gottlob Heyne’s lectures at the Philo- 
logical Seminar.‘ His reading consisted of Winckelmann, Lessing and Herder.’ 

It is not the task of this chapter to examine the complex relation Herder- 
Schlegel. I shall be concerned neither with establishing conceptual continuity, 
nor with asserting ‘similarities’ between the two oeuvres, however evident or 
attractive they may seem. Although Herder’s writing has been placed under 
the rubric ‘Romantic Hermeneutics, the reading of Herder I have presented 
questions, in many ways, the adequacy of such a classification. Herder’s dis- 
course, I have urged, ruptures literary-aesthetic discourse by subverting pre- 
cisely the notions essential to the ‘aesthetic’ paradigm; subjectivity, the totality 
of the text, the primacy of spirit (Geist), the systematicity of argumentation. 
Herder accomplishes this, of course, through a sustained reading of Lessing’s 
texts. 

I would like to ask the question of the possibility of a literary histori- 
ography of the late eighteenth century, the question of how, and with what 


4 Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy: The Literary Absolute: The Theory of Literature in German Ro- 
manticism, pp. 28-31. 

5 See Bosse: Autorschaft ist Werkherrschaft: Uber die Entstehung des Urheberrechts aus dem Geist 
der Goethezeit, pp. 37-64. 

6 Schlegel: Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, pp. 3, 39, 51-52. 

7 Behler: Friedrich Schlegel in Selbstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten, p. 23. 
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specific strategies, the problematic operative in Herder’s and Lessing’s texts 
are read, transformed and rewritten in order to construct or forge a theory of 
reading, the theory of Romanticism. How, and by what means, does 
hermeneutic philology — a theory concerning the confrontation of distinct 
historical cultures — emerge as a discipline in the double sense of the term, 
both as a field of inquiry and as a system of knowledge, of surveillance or 
power at the end of the eighteenth century? 

The explicit textual clash is to be found in Friedrich Schlegel’s review of 
Herder’s Briefe zur Beförderung der Humanität of 1796.° Schlegel wrote: 


Das Resultat [...] leugnet, daß die Poesie verschiedner Zeiten und Völker ver- 
glichen werden könne, ja sogar, daß es einen allgemeinen Maßstab der Würdigung 
gebe. Aber ist dieses auch erwiesen? — Wenn noch kein tadelloser Versuch, das 
Feld der Poesie einzuteilen vorhanden ist, muß diese Einteilung darum überhaupt 
unmöglich sein? — Diese Methode [...], jede Blume der Kunst, ohne Würdigung, 
nur nach Ort, Zeit und Art zu betrachten, würde am Ende auf kein anderes Resul- 
tat führen, als daß alles sein müßte, was es ist und war.? 


Schlegel’s argument against Herder proceeds along three distinct lines: first, 
Schlegel argues that Herder’s literary history itself presupposes the distinction 
between the ‘ancients’ and the ‘moderns,’ that the very attempt to seek the 
‘origins’ of modern poetry in classical antiquity assumes a distinction and a 
standard of evluation; secondly, Schlegel argues that Herder is concerned only 
with the external causes and conditions of the “interesting fight between the 
old and the new”? and that it is necessary to understand the difference in 
terms of its internal mechanism, as a function of the literature itself rather 
than its framing conditions; finally, Schlegel criticizes Herder for what we to- 
day might term ‘historical relativism, i.e., Herder had denied the existence of 
any transhistorical standard of comparison or judgment and therefore under- 
mined the very possibility of doing literary history. While there is a stark dis- 


8 Schlegel: “Rezension” of Herders Briefe zur Beförderung der Humanitat. Deutschland vol. 3 
(Berlin: bei Friedrich Ungar, 1796), Neuntes Stück, Nr. 10 — Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, pp. 
47-54. 

9 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 54: “The result [...] denies that the poetry of different 
periods and peoples can be compared, indeed, even that there is a general standard of 
evaluation. But has this actually been shown? Even if we do not yet have a scrupulous at- 
tempt to divide the field of poetry, is this division therefore impossible? — This method [...] 
of considering every flower of art according to place, time, and style without evaluation or 
judgment would eventually lead to the result that everything should be what it is and was.” 

10 Ibid., p. 48. For a detailed assessment of Schlegel’s critique of Herder, see the excellent es- 
say by Ernst Behler: “The Theory of Art is its own History’: Herder and the Schlegel 
Brothers.” Mueller-Vollmer, ed., Herder Today, pp. 253-254. 
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tinction between ‘comparison’ and ‘judgment’ — between the ability to ‘com- 
pare’ texts from different periods and the necessity of judgment regarding 
their status — Schlegel thought they were identical. For him, the very idea of 
comparison without some standard or measure against which one ‘judges’ the 
object was a contradiction; to compare meant to evaluate (Würdigung), and to 
evaluate entailed the existence of a standard against which things could be 
measured. 

The ‘method’ of consideration in Herder’s work, insofar as it relinquishes 
all claims to a general, ahistorical standard of judgment, leads for Schlegel to 
an absolute and irreconcilable break between various historical cultures, no 
doubt a disturbing thesis for the aspiring “Winckelmann der griechischen 
Poesie.”'! The possibility of this ‘break’ or ‘rupture, the very idea that these 
cultures could exist as islands without communication or continuity, informs 
Friedrich Schlegel’s early writings on the emergence of a hermeneutic philo- 
logy, which, like Herder’s responses to Lessing, repudiate the procedure of 
starting from scratch, recognize their indebtedness, their entwinement with 
the positionality of Herder’s questions, placing question marks next to those 
questions. 

The inquiry is divided into two sections: in the first section, I present a new 
reading of Schlegel’s early essay Über das Studium der griechischen Poesie (1795-97); 
in the second section, I will be concerned with Schlegel’ fragments on philo- 
logy contained in two notebooks of 1797 entitled Zur Philologie.'? 


1. Difference and Modernity 


The early essay Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie was written in 1794-95, 
and first published in early 1796. The decisive preface (Vorrede) was added in 
1797. It is most often read as a young philologist’s attempt to reconcile the 
ancients and the moderns, to mediate the war of letters." It has been the sub- 
ject of a detailed textual history'* and treated in relation to and even as the re- 


11 Behler: Friedrich Schlegel in Selbstzeugnissen und Bilddokumenten, p. 20-24. 

12 Körner: “Friedrich Schlegel, Philosophie der Philologie’”” (1928). These texts are now 
available in the Historical-Critical edition of Friedrich Schlegel vol. 16. 

13 Jauß: “Schlegels und Schillers Replik auf die ‘Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes.” Jauß: 
Literaturgeschichte als Provokation, pp. 67-135. 

14 Körner: Romantiker und Klassiker, and in his commentary to Körner, ed., Krisenjahre der 
Frühromantik: Briefe aus dem Schlegelkreis vol. 3, and finally in the Körner-Nachlaß, “Josef 
Körner Nachlaß der Bonner Universitätsbibliothek,” in the file “Schlegel.” More recently, 
see Bauke: “Christian Gottfried Körner und Friedrich Schlegel: Ein unbekannter Kommen- 
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sult of Schiller’s Über naive und sentimentalische Dichtung.” When the work itself 
becomes the object of text-interpretation, the discussion has centered almost 
entirely around the question of the Querelle, of how and to what extent 
Schlegel argues for a normative poetics in favor of classical antiquity and dis- 
tances himself from the theory and the practice of the ‘moderns.’ Because of 
Richard Brinkmann’s incisive essay of 1958,'° the notion that Schlegel simply 
takes the position of the ‘Ancien’ over and against modernity was shattered. 
Schlegel does not negate the category of the ‘interesting’ (das Interessante) in 
favor of the objectively beautiful (das objektiv Schöne); but the question remains 
as to the relation between the two, and the possibility of mediation. How 
does the text enact the rehabilitation of the ‘modern’ that is promised in the 
preface? How does the very notion of ‘modernity’ emerge out of the philo- 
logical and historical investigation of Classical Antiquity? 

Before embarking on an interpretation of the Stadium-Aufsatz, I would like 
to present an argument that eases the distinction prevalent in Schlegel schol- 
arship between the figure of the Studium-Aufsatz and the figure who, in 1797, 
begins to articulate the program of Romanticism. First, a naive or ‘unreflect- 
ed’ reproduction of the Classical as a modern instance of the objectivity, uni- 
versality, totality and closure of the Ancients is, for Schlegel, an historical im- 
possibility. Schlegel grasped that this very understanding of Classical Antiquity 
was itself the function and effect of a specifically modern, ‘reflective’ con- 
sciousness. Even though the Siudium-Aufsatz, except for the Preface of 1797, 
was written before Schlegel was influenced by Schiller’s essay, both texts fully 
realize that the differentiation between the ‘classical’ and the ‘modern, be- 
tween the ‘naive’ and the ‘sentimental, is itself a function of modern, reflex- 
ive, historical self-consciousness. Secondly, Schlegel’s critique of Herder’s in- 
commensurability-thesis and his insistence, against Herder, that there be a 
normative poetics that guides historical and comparative inquiry is not simply 
a return to Winckelmann’s positing of Classical Antiquity as an absolute 
‘model’ (eédo/on) for all poetic production in Geschichte des klassischen Altertums 


tar zu Schlegels Frühschriften.” See also Behler’s detailed introduction to Volume 1 of the 
Kritische Ausgabe, pp. clxi—clxxiv. 

15 For the history of this debate, see Dilthey: Leben Schleiermachers 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers 
System als Philosophie und Theologie — Gesammelte Schriften vol. 14, Haym: Die Romantische Schule: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes, Schlegel: “Briefe”, p. 404-06: letter to C. A. 
Böttiger, 7.5.1796; Teichmann: Über Schillers und Schlegels Stellung zur griechischen Poesie, Eich- 
ner: “The supposed influence of Schillers ‘Uber Naive und Sentimentalische Dichtung’ on 
Friedrich Schlegel’s ‘Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie”; Brinkmann: “Romanti- 
sche Dichtungstheorie in Friedrich Schlegels Frühschriften und Schillers Begriffe des Nai- 
ven und Sentimentalischen.” 

16 See note 15. 
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(1763). Rather, Schlegel utilizes the notion of ‘disinterestedness’ in Kant’s Kri- 
tik der Urteilskraft and historicizes it precisely by rendering it the guiding aes- 
thetic principle of Antiquity; he also utilizes it as a critical provocation for the 
production of a new literary public, a new sense of community and commun- 
icativity. The universal ‘communicability’ of the aesthetic in Kant, so force- 
fully shown by Hans Graubner'’ over and against Gadamer’s characterization 
of Kant as the ‘subjectivization’ of the aesthetic, becomes for Schlegel an in- 
strument for the hermeneutic-philological investigation of cultures. Finally, 
Schlegel explicitly states in the Stadium-Aufsatz that the basis of ‘modern, 
‘self-reflective’ culture was already contained in classical Bildung, that the 
emergence of the modern was an important and necessary event. The poetic 
provocation to overcome the merely subjective and interesting character of 
the modern is not the attempt at reconstruction of an historical model, but is 
rather an enactment of community, an instance of the actual forging of poetic 
identity.'® In the following, I will try to show that the Siudium-Aufsatz is a per- 
formance, the intervention that seeks to create the very universal communic- 
ability as form that it writes about in its content. 

In the Preface of 1797, the difference between ‘classical’ and ‘modern’ cul- 
ture is not only stated as a hermeneutic-philological problem, i.e. a problem 
concerning the way a culture constitutes itself through its conception of other 
cultures, it is actually required as the condition of the possibility of historical 
inquiry into the structure of classical aesthetic culture. The title states this in- 
terest unequivocally; the essay concerns the study of Greek poetry; it is a re- 
flection on the requirements for any historical investigation into classical an- 
tiquity. In other words, one must first ‘characterize’ modern poetry and the 
culture that produces such a historico-philological inquiry and establish the 
‘difference’ between the ‘classical’ and ‘modern’ precisely in order to engage 
in the ‘study’ of Greek poetry. We will return to the figures of reading that in- 
form the essay — the notion of ‘study’ and the historical-literary strategy of 
Romanticism, the ‘characterization’ (Charakteristik). For now, let us focus on 
the status of the ‘difference’ itself, and its function within Schlegel’s discourse. 
The modern critic can only study classical culture in and through this differ- 
entiation, by establishing his or her own epoch of writing within the scope of 
a characterization of a distant culture.'? The essay, therefore, turns out to be a 


17 Graubner: “Mitteilbarkeit’ und ‘Lebensgefühl’ in Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft. Zur kommu- 
nikativen Bedeutung des Asthetischen.” Kittler and Turk, eds., Urszenen, pp. 53-75. 

18 Bennett: Beyond Theory, pp. 1-11. 

19 An analogous move regarding Kant’s essay “Was ist Aufklärung?” is made by Foucault: 
“What is Enlightenment?”, where Foucault reads Kant’s essay as the establishment of the 
place of writing, a kind of Grenzbestimmung in Schlegel’s sense. 
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determination of the nature of modern aesthetic culture rather than an actual 
‘study’ of classical Greek culture itself. The ‘sense’ of the study emerges 
through the characterization of the ‘modern,’ 


Indessen war es doch nur nach einer nicht ganz unvollstandigen Characteristik der 
modernen Poesie möglich, das Verhältnis der antiken Poesie zur modernen, und den 
Zweck des Studiums der klassischen Poesie überhaupt und für unser Zeitlalter ins- 
besondre zu bestimmen.”° 


The precise relation between the two cultures is then developed within the 
text in a characterization of the essay itself. The relation (Verhältnis) — which 
is, all we shall observe in the interpretation of Schlegel’s essay on incompre- 
hensibility, always already a mis-relation, literally a Véer-halinis — can only be 
characterized through what Schlegel writes as a strict determination of the 
limits of each culture (durch eine scharfe Granzbestimmung). This hermeneutic- 
critical gesture of drawing the limits of historical study, placing the position of 
the critical agency itself at the center of interpretive concerns, undermines the 
unity and identity of the two cultures, the possibility of a univocal determina- 
tion of the one without the other, and finally the isolated integrity of the ‘ma- 
terial’ or ‘objects’ of historical inquiry. 

Schlegel realizes that the attempt to ‘reconcile’ the two cultures through a 
strict determination of their interpretive limits is an artificial production, a 
‘manufacture’ in the literal sense. 


[...] ein Versuch (die Mängel desselben kann niemand lebhafter empfinden als ich) 
den langen Streit der einseitigen Freunde der alten und der neuen Dichter zu 
schlichten, und im Gebiet des Schönen durch eine scharfe Gränzbestimmung die 
Eintracht zwischen der natürlichen und künstlichen Bildung wieder herzustellen 


[...]2' 


The terms in which Schlegel frames the purpose of the essay are anything but 
unambiguous: schlichten means to mediate, to arrange an agreement, to arbit- 
rate, but also to plane, level or smooth out; and the reproduction (wieder her- 
stellen) of a harmony or agreement is anything but ‘natural, and therefore dis- 


20 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, p. 207: “Meanwhile it was only possible to determine the 
relation of classical poetry to modern poetry and the purpose of the study of classical po- 
etry, especially for our time, after a not utterly incomplete characterization of modern po- 
etry itself.” 

21 Ibid.: “[...] an attempt (the deficiencies of which no one senses more vividly than I) to me- 
diate the old strife of the one-sided friends of the old and the new poets, and to reproduce, 
in the sphere of the beautiful, through a strict establishment of boundaries, the harmony of 
natural and artificial culture [...].” 
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rupts the supposed harmony it wishes to enact. If you have to produce the 
agreement, then the ‘naturalness’ of classical culture has been erased de facto. 
What I wish to glean from this is that the essay is neither about classical po- 
etry or culture, nor modern culture, nor finally the comparative ‘study’ of 
these distinct aesthetic cultures, but rather the historical differentiation that is en- 
gendered by study itself. It is concerned with the difference that is produced by 
the modern hermeneutical-critical stance or act. Its interest is primarily 
hermeneutic, not ‘philological’ in the strict, traditional sense of that term. In- 
sofar as it asks about the underlying cultural configuration that necessitates 
modernity and what modernity is as a system of rules and practices that gov- 
ern discourse, criticism, and communication — in other words, what is the sta- 
tus of the hermeneutic reflection that it itself is the best example of — the 
Studium-Aufsatz is a text that investigates, in a discourse-analytical fashion, the 
inquiry into the constitution of historical cultures itself.” 

The Preface, written after the body of the essay itself in the wake of 
Schillers Über naive und sentimentalische Dichtung? gives both an explanation 
and a justification of the ‘modern. Modern aesthetic culture cannot, he ar- 
gued, be judged according to the ‘pure’ laws of art and beauty, against the 
standard of the objectively beautiful (das objektiv Schöne) as it appears to the 
modern critic to exemplify classical aesthetic culture. If one utilizes the ‘clas- 
sical’ as the measure, one can only conclude that ‘modernity’ has no legitim- 
acy whatsoever, because modern culture as such makes no claim to a univer- 
sal, objective, unconditional aesthetic value. Indeed, the ‘object’ of modern 
aesthetic culture is not the beautiful at all, but rather that which is ‘interesting’ 
(das Interessante) ot, as Schlegel defines it, “subjective aesthetic power.”’* 


22 This has already been indicated in the excellent study by Oesterle: “Der ‘glückliche Anstoß’ 
ästhetischer Revolution und die Anstößigkeit politischer Revolution: Ein Denk- und 
Belegversuch zum Zusammenhang von politischer Formveränderung und kultureller Revo- 
lution im Stadium-Aufsatz Friedrich Schlegels.” 

23 Haym: Die romantische Schule: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes maintained that 
the final part of Schlegel’s essay — the justification of the Moderns — had been written in 
light of Schiller’s essay. This was shown to be incorrect by Hans Eichner. Schlegel himself 
states the importance of Schiller’s Abhandlung in the Preface. See Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe 
vol. 1, p. 209. 

24 Schlegel is reading Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft here, and he utilizes Kant in a twofold way: 
first, he historicizes the notion of beauty as ‘disinterested pleasure’ and locates this ‘aes- 
thetic’ historically within the classical culture of Greek Antiquity; the ‘classical’ is then 
emanicpated from its strict historical determination and utilized to designate the exemplary 
structure of an historical-philological field. Finally, he defines subjective modernity as con- 
cerned solely with that which is interesting. 
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Gibt es reine Gesetze der Schönheit und der Kunst, so müssen sie ohne Aus- 
nahme gelten. Nimmt man aber diese reinen Gesetze, ohne nähere Bestimmung und 
Richtschnur der Anwendung zam Maßstab der Würdigung der modernen Poesie: so 
kann das Urteil nicht anders ausfallen, als daß die moderne Poesie, die jenen rei- 
nen Gesetzen fast durchgängig widerspricht, durchaus gar keinen Wert hat. Sie 
macht nicht einmal Ansprüche auf Objektivität, welches doch die erste Bedingung 
des reinen und unbedingten ästhetischen Werts ist, und ihr Ideal ist das Interessante 
d.h. subjektive ästhetische Kraft. — Ein Urteil, dem das Gefühl laut widerspricht! 
Man hat schon viel gewonnen, wenn man sich diesen Widerspruch nicht läugnet. 
Dies ist der kürzeste Weg, den eigentlichen Charakter der modernen Poesie zu ent- 
decken, das Bedürfnis einer klassischen Poesie zu erklären, und endlich durch eine 
sehr glänzende Rechtfertigung der Modernen überrascht und belohnt zu werden.” 


Application multiplies, and distorts, the original ‘sense’ of the text. It is a kind 
of noise that enters into the transmission between the text and its reader. 
Herder’s and Lessing’s insistence on application (Anwendung) as an extension 
and supplement to the reading of the text parallels Schlegel’s contradiction of 
simply superimposing the categories of classical culture onto modernity. In- 
deed, the very existence of such ‘pure’ laws of art and beauty — the corner- 
stone of aesthetic theory itself — becomes problematical. For how do such 
laws operate or function without some limitation, without the ‘guiding principle’ 
(Richtschnur) of application? Does not the very historicity of judgment place 
limits and conditions on the law? At this point, the ‘law’ and its application or 
Anwendung are being blurred; the ‘law’ does not exist in lofty isolation outside 
of the sphere of its possible application. 


2. The “Example,” or Historicizing Kant 


This is precisely Schlegel’s strategy with regard to Schiller’s determination of 
the ‘sentimental’ in Über naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. Schlegel ‘corrects’ 
Schiller’s concept exactly by distinguishing between poetic expressions di- 


25 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, p. 208: “If there are pure laws of beauty and art, then they 
must be valid without exception. But if one takes these pure laws without further determination 
and the guiding thread of application as a standard for the evaluation of modern poetry, the 
judgement can only result that modern poetry, which contradicts such pure laws almost 
entirely, has no value whatsoever. It does not even make claims to objectivity, which is the 
first condition of a pure and absolute aesthetic value; and its ideal is the interesting, that is, 
subjective aesthetic power. — A judgment that contradicts our sense! One has already made 
progress if one does not deny this contradiction to oneself. This is the shortest path to dis- 
cover the real character of modern poetry, to explain the need for a classical poetry, and fi- 
nally, to be surprised and rewarded by a justification of the modern.” 
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rected at the infinite in general, and those that are specifically coupled with a 
reflexive attitude regarding the relation between the real and the ideal: “Nicht 
jede poetische Äußerung des Strebens nach dem Unendlichen ist sentimental: 
sondern nur eine solche, die mit einer Reflexion über das Verhältnis des Ide- 
alen und des Realen verknüpft ist.””* Schlegel’s distinction is a perfect ex- 
ample of supplication, i.e. of supplying the ‘application’ necessary to specify 
an historical concept. The ‘sentimental’ poet might reflect on the ‘real’ and 
place it in relation to an ‘ideal, but the ‘sentimental’ in Schiller — and this is 
Schlegels whole point — remains a mere ‘representation’ of the ideal (die 
Darstellung des Ideals)?” an ahistorical form-type, without closer ‘application.’* 
In contrast, the reflection concerning the ideal and the real introduces a his- 
torical difference for Schlegel, one inaugurated with the emergence of modern 
culture itself. Modern aesthetic culture is reflexive, historically differentiating culture 
that draws and studies its own historical boundaries, a culture that, in this highly inter- 
ested mode, must contend with its separation from the disinterested character of the ‘clas- 
sical’ and therefore its historical contingency. 

This culture is defined by its lack of unity and lawful connection. This lack 
or privation is seen to result in an anarchy where the limits of science and art 
become confused, the lines between distinct fields of inquiry or disciplines 
become blurred, and the stability of genres and invariability of law are expli- 
citly called into question. Theory itself no longer finds a stable point in the 
heterogeneity and multiplicity it seeks to comprehend. Poetry philosophizes 
and philosophy becomes poetry; history is studied as poetry and poetry is 


26 Ibid., p. 211: “Not every poetic expression of striving for the infinite is sentimental: only one 
that is connected with a reflection concerning the relation of the real and the ideal.” 

27 Schiller: “Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung,” Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe vol. 
20, p. 437: “[...] daß hingegen hier in dem Zustande der Kultur, wo jenes harmonische 
Zusammenwirken seiner ganzen Natur bloß eine Idee ist, die Erhebung der Wirklichkeit 
zum Ideal oder, was auf eins hinausläuft, die Darstellung des Ideals den Dichter machen muß. 
That the difference between the two aesthetic forms is ahistorical in Schiller can be read ex- 
plicitly in his text (ibid. p. 441: “Selbst der Unterschied der Sprachen und Zeitalter ändert 
hier nichts.” (“Even the difference of/between languages and historical epochs does not 
change this fact.”) 

28 That in this critique of Schiller Schlegel actually eclipses the transcendental and ahistorical 
Kantian framework has been brought out by Brinkmann: “Romantische Dichtungstheorie 
in Friedrich Schlegels Frühschriften und Schillers Begriffe des Naiven und Sentimentali- 
schen,” p. 369: “Der Versuch, das ‘Ideale’ - wenn man es hier immer so nennen will — das 
Transzendentale in der Totalität der Geschichte zu suchen und auf die Poesie 
eingeschränkt: ihre Theorie durch die Geschichte zu begründen muß schliesslich um Ver- 
lust des Transzendentalen führen.” Schlegel, on this reading, is the “child of another 
period,” insofar as he is concerned with the “Geist des Historischen im eigentlichen und 
konsequenten Sinne.” (p. 370) 
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suddenly read historically; science is read as an art and art is read, in its his- 
tory and theory, as a science. The terms introduced in Schlegel’s determina- 
tion of the Modern coincide with those of ‘Romantic Poetry’ in the fragments 
of 1797-1802: characterlessness, confusion, lawlessness, skepticism, coin- 
cidence, arbitrariness, anarchy and revolution. As a philology of modernity, 
the Studium-Aufsatz enacts a reflection on its own conditions of possibility, on 
the character of the modern (in the face of its loss of character), its ‘rules’ or 
‘laws’ (in spite of its lawlessness). The essay does not seek to reestablish the 
classical, but rather to articulate the site of its own emergence, to determine 
the historical a priori that enables such a differentiation as the one modernity 
sets into motion. Thus, the Schlegel of the early essay is clearly not the An- 
cien”? but rather the figure and site of an historical-interpretive problematics: 
what is the difference under which the modern stands and which it performs? 
what is the specific form of power that modernity exercises? what is the 
‘despotism’ or ‘tyranny’ of modern aesthetic culture, a culture that revolves 
around the ‘subject, as such? what is the ‘law’ or ‘code’ of this culture? What 
are the historical conditions of historical, reflexive culture? 

My argument is this: by historicizing Kant and the categories of the Kritik 
der Urteilskraft, Schlegel does not give a metatheory or transcendental account 
of the positionality of modernity. Rather, Schlegel ‘quotes’ Kant, specifically 
the Kant of paragraphs 9 and 59 of the third Kritik in order to provoke the 
‘classical’ not as a given or as doctrine, not as a substantive concept entailing 
the attributes of totality, closure, and objectivity characteristic of the modern 
reading of the notion of beauty in classical antiquity, but as something to be 
accomplished, as a performance of modern literature directed at the produc- 
tion of a new cultural community.” If the ‘classical’ cannot be identical with 
the ‘example’ of classical culture (Bildung) characteristic of Greek antiquity, 
then it can only be an ‘example’ itself in the Kantian sense. In other words, 
Schlegel utilizes the ‘classical’ as an example, a Ber-spie/ in the sense in which 


29 Even the most recent study of the ‘classical’ in Schlegel stumbles as it attempts to formu- 
late a position. See Grosse-Brockhoff: Das Konzept des Klassischen bei Friedrich und A.W. 
Schlegel, p. 56: “Der Studiumaufsatz wird zur Verherrlichung der Griechen und zu einer Ab- 
sage an moderne dissonante Strömungen.” (“The early essay becomes a glorification of the 
Greeks and a dismissal of modern dissonant currents.”) Schnur: Schletermachers Hermeneutik, 
p- 155 fares no better in its analysis of the ‘classical’ in Schlegel’s pre-romantic writings. 

30 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 141: “Der primäre Bezug von Schlegels Verstehen ist 
also das (organisch vorhandene) Ganze, das dem Einzelnen durch Einheit eine Stelle 
zuweist und aus dem es verstanden werden muß.” Schlegel utilizes this concept of under- 
standing as a projective technology not of an already established totality, but of a commun- 
ity that is first to be produced or constructed through romantic poetry. 
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Kant utilized the term in the third Krk, that is, as an intuition required for 
an empirical concept. Let us first read Kant in the Kritik der Urteilskraft. “Die 
Realität unserer Begriffe darzutun werden immer Anschauungen erfordert. 
Sind es empirische Begriffe [as opposed to reine Verstandesbegriffe, or pure con- 
cepts of the understanding, R.L.], so heißen die letzteren Beispiele”?! In the 
Preface to the essay, Schlegel modifies and qualifies the notion of the ‘clas- 
sical’; it is not a norm to be represented or reconstructed, but rather the con- 
crete intuition of an empirical, and therefore historical, concept. 


{...] daß die künstliche ästhetische Bildung [...] manche Stufen durchgehn müsse, 
ehe sie nach den Gesetzen einer objektiven Theorie und dem Beispiel der klassi- 
schen Poesie zum Objektiven und Schönen gelangen kénne.” 


And in a plea for an historical consideration of literature as an essential ele- 
ment of science, as a necessary complement to pure science, which is abstract 
and void of content, Schlegel writes: 


Die Wissenschaft bedarf also der Erfahrung von einer Kunst, welche ein durchaus 
vollkommnes Beispiel ihrer Art, die Kunst kat’exochän, deren besondre Ge- 
schichte die allgemeine Naturgeschichte der Kunst wäre.?? 


And finally, in a characterization of the work characteristic of natural culture, 
Schlegel writes of the paramount ‘example’ in which the ultimate task of art 
becomes manifest in an actual instance of art production: 


Nur dasjenige Kunstwerk, welches in der vollkommensten Gattung, und mit höchster Kraft 
und Weisheit die bestimmten ästhetischen und technischen Gesetze ganz erfüllt, den unbe- 
gränzten Forderungen aber gleichmäßig entspricht, kann ein unübertreffliches Beispiel 
sein, in welchem die vollständige Aufgabe der schönen Kunst so sichtbar wird, als 
sie in einem wirklichen Kunstwerke werden kann.** 


31 Kant: Kritik der Urteilskraft. Gesammelte Schriften vol. 5, $ 59, p. 351: “In order to present the 
reality of our concepts, intuitions are always required. If they are empirical concepts, the lat- 
ter are called examples.” 

32 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. p. 214: “[...] and that artificial culture must still go 
through several stages before it reaches the ‘objective’ and the ‘beautiful’ according to the 
laws of an objective theory and the example of classical poetry.” 

33 Ibid., p. 273: “Science requires the experience of an art-form that is an absolutely perfect 
example of its type, art par excellence, whose specific history would be a general natural 
history of art itself.” 

34 Ibid., pp. 292-293: “Only that work of art that fulfills the specific aesthetic and technical laws in 
the most perfect genre and with great power, but also corresponds to the unlimited demands, can be an 
insurpassable example in which the complete task of art becomes visible to the extent that 
this is possible in a real work of art.” 
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Schlegel literalizes the Bei-spiel, the ‘classical’ plays along next to our study of 
historical cultures, informs our reading of modern culture and the project of 
philological study in particular. The ‘classical’ of Greek antiquity cannot and 
should not be reproduced, nor is it an approximation of this particular in- 
stance of ‘natural’ culture that is the object of a modern ‘classical’ culture; 
rather, Schlegel historicizes and concretizes the Kantian notion of disinter- 
estedness and utilizes the ‘classical’ as an example of the empirical concept of 
the ‘objectively beautiful’ (das objektiv Schone) — that which is beautiful object- 
ively and without interest in the Kantian sense. The ‘classical’ thus becomes a 
hermeneutic device, a rhetorical figure or a historical trope that serves as a 
metaphor for the Kantian regulative idea. Schlegel’s historical appropriation 
runs as follows: 


Das Schone (ich stelle dessen Begriff hier nur problematisch auf, und lasse dessen 
wirkliche Gültigkeit und Anwendbarkeit für jetzt unentschieden) ist der allgemein- 
gültige Gegenstand eines uninteressierten Wohlgefallens, welches von dem 
Zwange des Bedürfnisses und des Gesetzes gleich unabhängig, frei und dennoch 
notwendig, ganz zwecklos und dennoch unbedingt zweckmäßig ist [...].”° 


In Schlegels early philology, Kantian ‘disinterestedness’ is given an historical 
determination and historical content. It is not the characteristic of beauty writ 
large, but only of a specific notion of beauty particular to a specific historical 
aesthetic culture, namely that of Classical Antiquity. Moreover, it can only 
emerge — and this is Schlegel’s rewriting of the Kantian transcendental — over 
and against another form of aesthetic culture that does not have disinterest- 
edness as its object, a culture which, historically speaking, represents a rup- 
ture in the theory of the beautiful. This is why Schlegel places the concept ‘in 
a problematic fashion’ and leaves its validity and applicability *undecided.’® 
The discourse of the aesthetic — and Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft in particular 
— is governed by a representational vocabulary; although the concept (Begriff) 
is provisionally excluded from the realm of aesthetic pleasure, it is reintro- 
duced in the notion of purposivity (Zweckmafigkeit). According to Kant, the 
aesthetic is not directed at any particular concept, but toward the very idea of 
the unity within a manifold, towards the very process of the synthesis that is 
accomplished by the concept. Friedrich Schlegel, I wish to argue, places this 


35 Ibid., p. 253: “The beautiful (I set up its concept here only in a problematic fashion and 
leave both its validity and its applicability undecided) is the universal object of a disinter- 
ested pleasure, which is independent of the coercion of need and law, but also necessary, 
totally without purpose, and yet absolutely purposive [...].” 

36 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 142. Schnur continues to grasp this as a normative 
functioning ideal, and therefore misses the performative dimension of Schlegel’s discourse. 
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tradition in quotes, and thereby places a question mark next to it. The ‘exam- 
ple’ operates in a field of tension between the idea it seeks to refer to and 
provide a concrete sample of and the actual empirico-historical instances that 
can be derived in historical-philological research and study. By utilizing the 
‘classical’ as example in opposition to other forms of representation — here I 
am thinking of analogy, concept, image, and symbol — Schlegel departs from 
this aesthetics and confronts the transcendental itself with a decidedly histori- 
cal-philological approach to texts. For if the purport of the transcendental is 
to expose the conditions of the possibility of the aesthetic, and the aesthetic 
itself turns out to be a mere construct of modern aesthetic culture that im- 
poses this very idea on a historical culture in order to construe it as model, or 
as art ‘in the extreme case, then the transcendental move itself becomes sus- 
picious. For the transcendental is nothing other than she attempt to deduce the 
pure form or law of that which defies systematic, rational representation.’ This defiance 
registers what might be termed the Other of the transcendental, the contin- 
gent materiality — what Schlegel will later refer to as Zufall; the ‘real’ in Lacan 
— that the transcendental procedure attempts to appropriate, control and, I 
would argue, ultimately exclude. 

In one of the most compelling articles on Schlegel’s early essay, Richard 
Brinkmann wrote of the ‘emancipation of the historical’ as its key operation. 
Brinkmann read the early essay as an attempt to ground a philosophical 
theory of modern aesthetic culture in the Aistory of that culture, and he con- 
cluded that this attempt forced Schlegel to rethink the very idea of the tran- 
scendental itself.’ On another reading, Ernst Behler has stated that Schlegel’s 
most important contribution to the philosophy of the time was “die Auswei- 
tung der Transzendentalphilosophie durch das Gebiet der Geschichte und in 
der Begründung des historischen Bewußtseins aus idealistischen Prinzipi- 
en.” While Brinkmann underscores the break from the transcendental, Beh- 
ler reads an expansion of the procedure and the ‘grounding’ of history. Just 
how far Schlegel retains the transcendental is precisely what is at stake. 

My own view is that Schlegel simultaneously rewrites and writes around 
the transcendental; no longer the method able to secure a set of universal, 
regulative categories, to effect a disengaged account of experience, the ‘tran- 


37 In a provocative reading of Kant, Gilles Deleuze has made precisely this point regarding 
the status of the ‘law’ in Kant’ critical philosophy. Deleuze: Kant’s Critical Philosophy: The 
Doctrine of the Faculties. 

38 Brinkmann: “Romantische Dichtungstheorie,” pp. 344-371. 

39 Behler: “Einleitung.” Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 8, pp. Ixxi-Ixxviii and vol. 1, p. lxxvi: 
“the expansion of transcendental philosophy through the area of history and the grounding 
of historical consciousness from idealistic principles.” 
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scendental’ for Schlegel is a hermeneutic reading — in the sense of a reflection 
on the categories or an exposure of pre-judgments — of the interpretation of 
modern culture, a reading which takes into account its own historicity. As 
such, it does not deduce the ‘law’ or ‘rules’ but rather seeks to show the emer- 
gence of a specific ‘code’ — specifically that of the ‘subject’ and the culture 
that depends on, informs, and revolves around the subject. Schlegel is thus 
not only opposed to the pure categories of the understanding; he asks what 
type of culture is it that obsesses about the ‘subject’? And rather than accept 
the unity and unifying force of the subject, he tries to show its continual dis- 
sension, its contradictions, its production of difference. In a word, Schlegel 
proceeds in the exact opposite direction than Kant, Fichte and Schelling. He 
utilizes the ‘transcendental’ as a figural gesture or metaphor for historical en- 
sconcement. It is not the identity, universality, and timeless harmony of the 
various aspects of self, but, following Herder and Herder’s deliberate frag- 
mentation of the self, their friction or contradiction which calls forth art and sci- 
ence. And instead of the ‘subject’ being the cornerstone of the theory of art 
(aesthetics, which, from Kant to Adorno, is a philosophy of the subject 
through and through), Schlegel already understands the language of the ‘sub- 
ject’ and of the ‘aesthetic’ as forms of power, as Herrschaft, as cultural forces 
that have challenged the rulership and authority of the isolated Cartesian sub- 
ject. Aesthetic discourse literally dis-organizes the despotism of faculty psy- 
chology. It promises, or, as Adorno would argue, resolutely fails to promise 
(and this zs its promise), a recuperation of the self, a compensation for the 
fragmentation and contradiction of modernity.*° Yet the critique of aesthetics 
against the departmentalization of faculty psychology and the projection of a 
global, reunified cognition does not undo the rulership of the subject as the 
locus of representation. Indeed, it remains indebted to this rulership in a sys- 
tematic way. Over and against the ‘aesthetic’ subject, Schlegel and Novalis ar- 
ticulate the ‘system-subject’* in which the system is precisely not a given, but 
a web, a network of discursive, textual mediation. I will return to the relation 
between subject and system and, more importantly, between system and frag- 
ment in the next section of this chapter. Let it suffice to say here that modern 
aesthetic culture stages its own theoretical dispersion, and Schlegel, in seeking 


40 Odo Marquard and Joachim Ritter are advocates of the ‘compensation’ thesis of the aes- 
thetic. See: Marquard: Krise der Erwartung — Stunde der Erfahrung. In a paper given at the 
German Studies Association meeting Oct. 5-8, 1989, Helmut Schneider has made one of 
the best arguments against this thesis: “Literatur und Moderne — Zu einer Asthetik der 
Erinnerung” 

41 Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy: The Literary Absolute: The Theory of Literature in German Ro- 
manticism, pp. 33-34. 
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to articulate this culture, does not simply try to appropriate the various ‘tend- 
encies’ (Züge) under a mastering concept, but rather attempts to map out the 
complexity of this historical field in its multiplicity. Schlegel finds in the philo- 
sophical tragedy and in Hamlet in particular the most precise allegory for this 
web that constitutes modernity. 

Modern poetry, according to Schlegel, has a unique philosophical func- 
tion; its purpose is not the representation of the ‘beautiful, a timeless and 
universal ‘truth, but rather knowledge itself (Erkenntnis), and this in a de- 
cidedly historical sense.*? Its purpose is not aesthetic, but rather didactic. “There 
are knowledges,” Schlegel writes, “which cannot be communicated either 
through historical representation or intellectual designation, which can only 
be represented: individual ideal intuitions, as examples and instances for con- 
cepts and ideas. On the other hand, there are also works of art, ideal repres- 
entations, that have no purpose other than knowledge. I name the idealistic 
poetry, whose goal is that which is philosophically interesting, didactic poetry.”*? 
This follows Herder, who in his late works wrote against the ‘autonomy’ 
thesis and insisted that literature, specifically genres like the fairy tale, the 
fable, memoires, the essay, drama, the didactic poem, and especially the 
dream, have a specific cultural and historical function, even, or, as Adorno 
would say, exactly at the moment they appear to be autonomous.** 

Philosophical tragedy, exemplified in Hamlet, is, for Schlegel, the most per- 
fect form of representation for the individualizing, fragmentary tendency of 
the moderns. In this work, Schlegel argues that the dichotomy between the 
isolating power of Verstand and the synthesizing power of Vernunft achieves 
its culmination; the dissonance in Hamlet is absolute. He is literally ripped 
apart in the torture chamber of the understanding — the guiding, law-giving 
power.*° The understanding, which deploys concepts in order to master and 
control the heterogeneity and multiplicity of experience, creates an unbearable 
tension and unleashes a repressive force which stifles the conciliatory power 
of Reason (Vernunff). The rulership of understanding ends in its exact op- 


42 The only modern critic to have fully grasped the import of this romantic insight and to 
have gone beyond the Kantian prejudice in theory is Jerome J. McGann, who has forcefully 
analyzed the cognitive dynamic in modern literature in his Towards a Literature of Knowledge. 

43 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, p. 242. 

44 On this relation in the late Herder, see Bürger: Zur Kritik der idealistischen Ästhetik, pp. 
180-85, where, in the final chapter, he shows how Herder walks the tightrope between En- 
lightenment calls for utility and purpose and the classical (and romantic) demands of auto- 
nomy. 

45 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, pp. 231 and 245, where Schlegel writes of it as “die len- 
kende, gesetzgebende Mach?’ and “das lenkende Prinzipium.” 
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posite: dissonance, contradiction, fragmentation. Aesthetic representation un- 
der the aegis of this power cancels itself out through internal contradiction 
and opposition; in a word, it destroys the conditions of its own possibility. 
The very ideality of the work, deriving its force solely from this play of in- 
ternal conflict and contradiction, is disrupted and disunified; the work itself 
threatened by the chaos and fragmentation it sought to merely represent. The 
beautiful, the appearance of a manifold in a (as yet) unspecified, finite unity, 
gives way to the sublime. What is represented infects the form of the repres- 
entation itself. Or, to place this in Kantian terms: the multiplicity of experi- 
ence and representation begins to threaten the stability of the forms and cat- 
egories of such representation. 

In this way, Schlegel can be read as transforming and historicizing the 
Kantian project of a philosophical aesthetics. Over and against the procedure 
of transcendental constitution in and through the subject, Schlegel interrog- 
ates the cultural ground upon which the Kantian structure stands. He finds 
that this project is ensconced in a particular form of power — the power of 
the law, the mastery of the conceptual, the control of the manifold — and he 
transcribes this critique into the aesthetic sphere. Schlegel’s response is at 
once a philology of history and a historical poetics of philosophy; centered 
neither in a universal code thought to be binding for mankind, nor in the 
transcendental constitution of the subject, Schlegel’s philology inquires as to 
the cultural limits and possibilities of the aesthetic, locating Kant’s third Kritik 
at a specific stage in the development of the Modern. 

One of the most significant arguments of the Kritik der Urteilskraft, pre- 
sented by Kant in § 4 of the Introduction to the second edition, is that the 
judgment involved in aesthetics is not a determinative, but a reflective judg- 
ment: 


Urtheilskraft überhaupt ist das Vermögen, das Besondere als enthalten unter dem 
Allgemeinen zu denken. Ist das Allgemeine (die Regel, das Princip, das Gesetz) 
gegeben, so ist die Urteilskraft, welche das Besondere darunter subsumirt [...] be- 
stimmend. Ist aber nur das Besondere gegeben, wozu sie das Allgemeine finden soll, 
so ist die Urtheilskraft bloß reflectirend.*® 


In the determinative judgment, the manifold of experience is subsumed under 
the concept, whereas in the reflective judgment, the multiplicity and hetero- 


46 Kant: Kritik der Urteilskraft. Gesammelte Schriften (Akademie-Ausgabe) vol. 5, p. 179: “Judg- 
ment in general is the ability to think the particular as contained under the universal. If the 
universal (the rule, the principle, the law) is given, then judgment, which subsumes the par- 
ticular under it, [...] is determinative. But if only the particular is given and judgment must 
find a universal for it, then it is merely reflective.” 
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geneity of the manifold eludes the subsumptive mastery of the concept, and 
the only principle that can be ascertained which governs this type of judg- 
ment is that of the purposiveness of nature in general. Schlegel focuses in on 
the Kantian desire to contain and control this manifold, so that even where 
Kant allows the faculty of judgment to emerge as such in the pure striving for 
the concept, without that concept (or the universal, the principle, the law) be- 
ing given, it must still be brought into a systematics of teleology. This teleolo- 
gical gesture is, for Schlegel, precisely the point where Kant holds fast to a 
conception of the aesthetic that has become obsolete in the modern period; 
the modern will be characterized by him in its pure striving without closure. 
In this way, we might say that Schlegel moves back behind Kant and returns 
to the contingency, the indeterminacy and manifold character of the reflective 
judgment in Kant without, however, seeking to reintegrate it into a systematic 
theory of the beautiful, which as such for Schlegel is no longer possible under 
the historical-philosophical conditions of modernity. 

The early essay Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie is not merely an his- 
torical poetics, a critique and historicization of the Kantian aesthetic, it is also 
a politics, a politics of communication. It is written against Fichte and the en- 
tire idealistic conception of language as the external envelope or ‘medium’ of 
internal or interior ‘thought.’ In the concluding sections, Schlegel writes of 
four quasi-transcendental conditions of the possibility of culture in general: 
“Kraft, Gesetzmäßigkeit, Freiheit und Gemeinschaft.”*” (“Power, lawfulness, 
freedom and community.”) In any given culture, these are in a process of mu- 
tual, reciprocal determination, and, in any given case, one will overpower and 
drown-out the others, as we have seen with regard to Herder and the rhet- 
orical figure of reciprocity. For Schlegel, community and communicability de- 
termine the extent to which a culture ‘approaches’ the objectivity and staying 
power of the ‘classical.’ 

It is useful to contrast his model of communication with Schlegel’s read- 
ing of Fichte, who was explicating the notion we might translate as ‘commu- 
nicability’ (Mitteilbarkeit) in a series of lectures in the summer semester of 
1796, against whom Schlegel directs his polemic, and from whose Wissen- 
schaftslebre the writers of the period derived their particular conception of reci- 
procity. What prohibits the construction of a literary culture or a modern 
‘classicism’ is precisely a lack of communication. Schlegel thus criticizes the 
lack of communicability in modern aesthetic culture. Fichte, to be sure, had 
utilized the concepts of reciprocity (Wechselwirkung) and communication (Mit- 
teilung) in order to establish the necessity of language and the Other: 


47 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, p. 360. 
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Aber ich kann auf ein freies Wesen ausser mir schliessen nur durch Mitteilung 
einer Erkenntniß [...]. Aber diese Erkenntniß läßt sich nur mitteilen durch Zei- 
chen [...]. Diese Wechselwirkung durch Zeichen ist Bedingung der Menschheit 
(Denn der Mensch ist nie isoliert, sondern er ist eine Gemeine).*® 


Knowledge maintains a position prior to its impartation through signs, a posi- 
tion flatly denied by the ‘reciprocity’ and ‘community’ of semiosis. Fichtean 
communicability remains captive within a monological theory of the activity 
of the transcendental imagination, as becomes clear in an essay Fichte wrote 
entitled “Uber den Unterschied des Geistes und des Buchstabens in der 
Philosophie”: 


Ich bringe vor Sie ein Produkt, dem ich einige Ideen eingehaucht zu haben glaube: 
aber ich gebe Ihnen nicht die Ideen selbst, diese kann ich Ihnen nicht geben: ich 
gebe Ihnen den bloßen Körper. Diese Worte an sich sind nichts weiter als ein 
leerer Schall, ein Stoß in die Luft, die uns beide umgiebt. Den Sinn, den Sie für sie 
haben [...] gebe nicht ich denselben. Sie geben ihn: Sie legen für sich einen Sinn 
darein.*? 


Signs, words, and discourse are the result, the product of a prior production, 
namely that of ideas. Words are “a mere body,” an “empty sound,” the ‘sense’ 
or ‘meaning’ is quite literally ‘placed’ into the word. Communication and the 
communicability of knowledge through signs according to this model is 
grounded in the meaning-endowing power of the individual productive, tran- 
scendental imagination. 

Fichte’s philosophy of language is far more complex than Schlegel’s read- 
ing suggests. For example, it can be shown that Fichte is actually the first 
post-Kantian philosopher to thematize the problem of language in a decisive 
fashion, and bring the crucial function of the “letter” into critical focus.” It is 
easy to relegate Fichte to a philosophy of “spirit” and allow him thus to be 


48 Fichte: “Von der Sprachfahigkeit.” Gesamtausgabe ser. 2, vol. 4, p. 159: “But I can only de- 
duce a free essence outside of myself through the communication of a knowledge [...] But 
a knowledge can only be communicated through signs [...]. This reciprocal effect through 
signs is the condition of humanity (for the human being is never isolated, but always [part 
of] a community.” 

49 Fichte: “Uber den Unterschied des Geistes, und des Buchstabens in der Philosophie.” Ge- 
samtausgabe set. 2, vol. 3, p. 320: “I bring before you a product, into which I believe to have 
breathed some ideas; but I do not give you the ideas themselves, these I cannot give to you; 
I give you the mere body. These words are nothing more than an empty sound, a thrust in 
the air that surrounds us. I do not give you the sense which you have with these words. You 
place a sense into them yourself.” 

50 Weissberg: Geistersprache, pp. 161-204 and Mueller-Vollmer: “Fichte und die romantische 
Sprachphilosophie.” 
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ordered into a continuum between Kant’s critical philosophy and Hegel’s sys- 
tem. And yet, by doing so, we would negate and neglect precisely those ele- 
ments that make Fichte’s remarks on language and the “letter” stand out. 
Here, I can merely indicate the trajectory such a reading might take. 

Fichte underscores that the task and nature of philosophy as a discipline is 
not simply the establishment of a finished system, the “result” or “closure” of 
knowledge, but rather perpetual reflection as an activity, a Tun, a continuous 
action or performance that instantiates the self and situates the self with re- 
spect to itself and to others.™ Although Fichte insists on the primacy and pri- 
ority of “spirit,” it is highly significant in the context of Schlegel’s early re- 
marks that this inclination and knowledge interest is assigned precisely to the 
“letter,” the “body,” or the “bodily” — and this in a threefold manner. First, 
the on/y means of communicating the pleasure of sharing is through the body 
and the “letter”: “But the only means that such a person has for communic- 
ating with other beings possessing spirit is provided by the physical world 
[...] in order to be able to enter into a reciprocal relationship with other per- 
sons.” According to Fichte, we must produce outside of ourselves some- 
thing which expresses the spiritual idea, such that Darstellung, so important 
for Kant in the Kritik der Urteilskraft in his discussion of hypotyposes, becomes 
a necessary component for any true philosophy. In other words, for Fichte, 
we must p/ace this presentation or Darstellung, as surely and as certainly as we 
must posit and place the Not-I, and as assuredly as the act or performance of 
positing or Setzung is fundamental as the I positing itself in the first, absolute 
positing. Fichte’s philosophy of language therefore requires the performance 
of the letter, this “breathing” of meaning into the (dead) body of the letter. 
Secondly, Fichte’s reciprocal hermeneutics relies utterly on this “letter” as the 
indispensable condition and presupposition of any communication whatso- 
ever: “All of our philosophical assertions are ‘bodies’ and nothing more.”*? 
Finally, Fichte’s text Uber den Unterschied registers this conditionality or materi- 
ality of communication in the presence of the indicative moment: 


There is another respect in which spirit is needed in philosophy; it is required sim- 
ply in order to be able to make the decision to follow these pointers [my emphasis, 
R. L.]. Feeling points out where the truth may lie. But it does no more than indicate 
this; it does not provide us with the truth.°* 


51 Fichte: Science of Knowledge, First Introduction, § 7, p. 21. 

52 Fichte: “The Spirit and the Letter within Philosophy.” Fichte: Early Philosophical Writings, p. 
196. 

53 Ibid., p. 207. 

54 Ibid., p. 211. 
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Fichte will not give the full system in its entirety, but merely point or indicate 
to the student the direction such a reflection on the constitution of self and 
the world might occur. We receive not the philosophy itself, but only a pro- 
vocation or indication of that philosophy in the form of the lecture (Vortrag) 
or presentation. This philosophy cannot and should not be “given” in its 
closure; it can only be alluded to, partially enacted, referred to as an indicative 
pointing or signing: “[...] and we hand these bodies (Körper) over to you in 
order to help you to develop philosophy out of and through your own self.”55 
So it is in fact a caricature of the model of the subjective constitution of 
meaning ‘in’ language that Schlegel criticizes. For him, the will to communica- 
tion does not intend an identification between ideas, nor is it the placement 
of thought in signs where the receivor lifts the ideas from the linguistic ex- 
pression. Rather, communication is, quite literally, a taking-part-in (mit-teilen), 
a sharing in language itself.°* There can be no unilateral ‘constitution’ of 
meaning, no absolutely individual ‘intentionality’ in literary discourse: 


Folgendes sind allgemeingültige Grundgesetze der schriftstellerischen Mitteilung: 
1) Man muß etwas haben, was mitgeteilt werden soll; 2) man muß jemand haben, 
dem man’s mitteilen wollen darf; 3) man muß es wirklich mitteilen, mit ihm teilen 
können, nicht bloß sich äußern, allein; sonst wäre es treffender, zu schweigen.” 


This statement, taken not from the early essay but the fragments of the early 
romantic period, may serve as a foil against which we can begin to under- 
stand the principle of communicability in the Studium-Aufsatz, When Schlegel 
argues that communicability is a political principle, that a theory of language 
always already implies a politics, he stated what we have recently come to un- 
derstand under the heading ‘politics of interpretation, ”® namely, that the ab- 


55 Ibid., p. 207. 

56 This bears a striking resemblance to the modern hermeneutical notions of ‘participation’ 
and ‘linguisticality’ as developed by Gadamer in Truth and Method. See: Gadamer: Wahrheit 
und Methode, pp. 97-105, pp. 361-373. 

57 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 158: “The following are universal basic laws of commu- 
nication: 1) One must have something that ought to be communicated; 2) One must have 
someone with and to whom one may want to communicate; 3) One must actually com- 
municate, i.e. be able to share, not simply express oneself alone; otherwise, it would be bet- 
ter to remain silent.” The idea of ‘communication’ as ‘transference’ of meaning or sense 
through the supposedly ‘external’ (and ‘neutral’) medium of language or signs has been 
criticized by Derrida in his by now famous analysis of Austin’s theory of performatives. 
Derrida: “Signature, Event, Context,” p. 4, p. 13; and Manfred Frank: “Die Entropie der 
Sprache.” Frank: Das Sagbare und das Unsagbare, p. 141. 

58 On the debate whether a hermeneutics is a politics and to what degree specific interpretive 
orientations allign themselves with political positions, see Mitchell, ed.: The Politics of Inter- 
pretation. 
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stract conceptions of language, text and communication are always already 
woven into a social and cultural fabric, that they in fact produce a specific 
type of power in the very forms, genres, procedures of writing and commun- 
ication they engender. For Schlegel, communication (Mitteilung) as a sharing, 
as a taking-part-in the sense relinquishes the individual standpoint as a center 
for the labor of meaning; rather than being an instance of the integrity of the 
transcendental ego as a site for the production of meaning, it questions the 
very possibility of ‘meaning’ as something that is imbued within language 
from a prior interiority. Schlegel writes not of understanding a sense, but of 
an understanding with the sense ~ “Verstehen mit dem Sinn”°” — once again 
underscoring the literal mt, the relation of being-with, alongside, as opposed 
to being above and over the sense. I will return to this paratactical or hori- 
zontal model of communication in a more detailed consideration of Schlegel’s 
actual hermeneutic. My point here is to show that Schlegel connected com- 
munication with a politics, more specifically, that he attempts to break what 
he sees as the hegemony of the Kantian model, adopted by Fichte, that indi- 
viduals, by virtue of a transcendental power, create meaning and then ‘ex- 
press’ it in language, signs, discourses.®° 

It is in the space of this problematic that Walter Benjamin revealed the 
chasm in the philosophic-aesthetic discourse of the late eighteenth century.” 
Schlegel and Novalis take up the Fichtean language of ‘reflection’ and ‘com- 
municability, and yet they utilize the terms in an entirely different manner. 
The infinite process guaranteed by the concept of ‘reflection’ is not one of 
progression, as it was for Fichte, but rather one of connectivity — of Zusammenhang 
between conflicting discourses. Similarly, Benjamin is correct that Schlegel 
dispenses with the pure immediacy of the singular act of ‘intellectual intuition’ 
of Fichte. Yet Benjamin does not go far enough, I would argue, in articulating 
the distinction between the two discourses. It is not merely a shift from one 
form of ‘reflection’ to another, nor the displacement of the Fichtean subject 
with an anonymous ‘absolute’ subject that is unfolded in the reflexive me- 
dium of art; rather, Schlegel’s argument is that one must effectively cancel the 
reign of the ‘subject’ and destroy its absolute appearance as a precondition to 
the formation of a new aesthetic culture. The primacy, centrality and self-suf- 


59 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 18, p. 317, Fragment No. 1503. 

60 It is important to note that Kant himself can be found to advocate precisely such a theory 
of communicability severed from the rulership of the ‘concept’ On this, see Graubner: 
“Mitteilbarkeit und Lebensgefühl in Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft.” Kittler and Turk, eds., 
Urszenen, pp. 53-75 and Weber: Institution and Interpretation, pp. 143-144. 

61 Benjamin: Der Begriff der Kunstkritik in der deutschen Romantik, pp. 12-47. 
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ficiency of the subject — the cornerstone of philosophical aesthetics — is itself 
read as a condition of modern aesthetic culture in the early essay. This reading 
thus performs the task of launching a new modality of interpretation, one 
which articulates the vocabularies, categories and strategies of an aesthetic 
culture — in a word, the order of a specific discourse — as opposed to ground- 
ing such a culture in the subject. Aesthetic discourse served to guarantee the 
universality, validity and presence of spirit, of Geist, the homology and identity 
of subjectivity. With that gone, discourse becomes just one more artifact 
among others, one more remnant or trace in the field of data. In the second 
half of this chapter, I would like to analyze Schlegel’s only actual outline (Ent 
wur) of a hermeneutic-philological discipline in order to distinguish in an even 
more radical fashion Schlegel’s project from that of Kant’s philosophical aes- 
thetics and Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre. 


3. Towards a Hermeneutic Philology: “Zur Philologie I & II” (1797) 


At the end of August 1797, Schlegel wrote to FH. Niethammer, the editor of 
th Philosophisches Journal, which Fichte was co-editing at the time, and in- 
formed him that he would be sending him a manuscript on The Concept of 
Philology, a series of philosophical articles which, taken together, would consti- 
tute an entire ‘philosophy of philology.’®* And in the summer of 1800, Fichte 
wrote to August Wilhelm Schlegel that he was expecting from Friedrich “a 
treatise concerning the spirit and purpose of philology and the present status 
of the discipline”® as a contribution to his envisioned Jahrbücher der Kritik. 
None of this material concerning philology ever appeared until the two note- 
books, entitled Zur Philologie and dated 1797, were published by Körner in 


62 This has been touched upon in two studies: Santoli: “Philologie, Geschichte und Philoso- 
phie im Denken Friedrich Schlegels.” Santoli: Philologie und Kritik: Forschungen und Aufsatze 
and Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy: The Literary Absolute, who argue that Romanticism makes 
no pretense of starting anew, or naming the origin, or grounding, once and for all, criticism 
and theory. 

63 Oesterle: “Der ‘glückliche Anstoß’ ästhetischer Revolution und die Anstößigkeit politischer 
Revolution,” p. 174, has given the most precise account of the systematic position of the 
essay: “In Zweck und Verfahren unterscheidet er sich daher sowohl von der systematischen 
Ableitung der Kunst aus der Bestimmung des Menschen im philosophischen System der 
Wissenschaftslehre und ihrer Speziallehre Ästhetik als auch von dem gleichermaßen 
notwendigen, historischen Studium der Griechen und Römer.” 

64 Körner: “Einleitung,” Körner: “Friedrich Schlegel, ‘Philosophie der Philologie’,” p. 3. 

65 Fichte: Briefwechsel vol. 2, p. 246. 
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1928.° My aim in reading this material is not to develop a full hermeneutic 
theory; rather, I am concerned to show the emergence of an explicit historical 
and hermeneutic reflection regarding philology, the first of its kind. 


a. The Rulership of Philosophical Discourse and the Death of Philology 


In these notebooks, Schlegel describes the systematic function of the ‘philo- 
logical’ within the contemporary disciplinary configuration. He writes about 
philology as a modern, historical human science. The aphorisms are full of 
references to Winckelmann, Wolf, Heyne, Lessing and Herder. As his own es- 
say concerning the study of Greek poetry and Schiller’s Über naive und senti- 
mentalische Dichtung had shown, the very difference between the ‘classical’ and 
the ‘progressive’ or ‘modern’ is itself of historical origin, that is, it derives from 
an essentially hermeneutic sense of distinction between historical cultures. 
The possiblity of comprehending the differences and particularities of distinct 
historical cultures requires a multiplicity of knowledges (“Vielheit der Kennt- 
nisse”), an entire battery of historical inquiries that would analyze historical 
cultures not according to an established scheme, but with historical categories, 
ie. categories which are derived from the historical inquiries themselves. 
Schlegel polemicizes against the application of an already given philosophical 
aesthetic and constructs a set of historical categories as an antipode to what 
he views as Kant’s ahistorical and anti-hermeneutical procedure. Thus, in op- 
position to the imposition of ‘pure’ philosophical categories onto the material 
of philology, Schlegel creates the paradox of providing a historical Kategorien- 
lehre, which can be nothing other than a self-conscious parody of the Kantian 
project and, at the same time, an ironic instance of the tendency of the era — 
Kritizismus. In contradistinction to what Schlegel viewed as Herder’s ‘histori- 
cism, which declared the absolute incommensurability of distinct historico- 
discursive ‘worlds, and what he viewed as the ahistorical and anti-hermeneu- 
tical Kantian philosophy, Schlegel sought a third path that would move be- 
yond the Herder-Kant stalemate, provide a sense of the interpretation of cul- 
tures while reflecting on its own positionality and historical conditions: 


Der Unterschied des Klassischen und Progressiven ist historischen Ursprungs.® 


Es fällt in die Augen, wie lächerlich es seyn würde, wenn ein eigentlicher Kantianer 
sich über die Philologie hermachen wollte. — Weit mehr muß insistirt werden auf 


66 We now have this material in Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, pp. 33-81. 
67 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 35, No. 5. 
68 Ibid.: “The distinction between the classical and the progressive is itself of historical origin.” 
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den Historismus, der zur Philologie nothwendig. Auf Geist, gegen den Buchstaben. 
Das gehört mit zum Historismus, so wie auch Gesetze, Arten, Stufen, Gränzen, 
Verhältnisse pp. Ganzheit pp. (Lage, Classizitat).° 


Der Philolog selbst muß Philosoph seyn. Die Philosophie läßt sich weder geben, 
noch nehmen auf die lezt. Ueber Anwendung.” 


Although these notebooks consist only of fragments, it is possible to get the 
trajectory of Schlegel’s remarks. It is no coincidence that Schlegel concludes 
the fragment with the directive: “Concerning application.” For it is apphication 
or Anwendung that marks the tradition — Lessing and Herder — from and 
through which Schlegel develops his hermeneutical critique, and it is ‘applica- 
tion’ that distinguishes the philological problematics from philosophical 
theory. Here, we are not concerned with the specific problem of subtilitas ap- 
plicandi, however, but rather with a more general hermeneutical problem of the 
utilization of specific categories for the interpretation of particular historical 
cultures. 

‘Application’ refers to the philological task of defining, in any given his- 
torical field, the categories which one brings to bear on the historical material. 
And yet it is precisely this type of formulation that already distinguishes rigor- 
ously the categories themselves from the ‘stuff they articulate. And this is 
Schlegel’s point; ‘application’ is the hinge of interpretation in so far as a read- 
ing must rely on other readings in order to produce the applicative apparatus 
utilized in the interpretation of texts. These categories cannot be deduced 
from the structure of the interpretation itself, and, at the same time, they are 
not ‘intrinsic’ to the material. This is the specificity, or, if you will, the pecu- 
liarity, of the philological. And it is why philosophy cannot be ‘applied’ to his- 
torical-philological material, why philosophy brings ‘death’ to philology. 


Wenn der Philosoph Philosophie auf Philologie und Historie anwendet: so ist das 
Produkt immer nur Philosophie, nicht Philologie noch Historie.” 


Die Philosophie kann nicht auf die Philologie angewendet werden.” 


69 Ibid.: “It is obvious how rediculous it would be if a real Kantian would be concerned with 
Philology. Rather, one must insist on bistorism that is necessary to philology. On spirit 
against the letter. That belongs to historism, just as laws, types, levels, limits, and relations 
pp. totality (position, classicity).” 

70 Ibid.: “The philologist must be a philosopher himself. Philosophy can neither be given to, 
nor imposed on, philology. Concerning application.” 

Ibid., p. 42: “Whenever a philosopher applies philosophy to philology and history, the prod- 
uct is always only philosophy, never philology or history.” 

72 Ibid., p. 35: “Philosophy cannot be applied to philology.” 
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One cannot simply apply a given philosophical system to philology or in the 
domain of the historical because it preformulates, and therefore obliterates, 
the philological ‘object, the historical field under investigation. It would be a 
dehistoricization of the historical. For Schlegel, the ‘rules’ governing under- 
standing are derivative in the sense that they stem from a specific historical 
culture, a constellation of forces that determines specific forms of reasoning, 
prioritizes certain procedures of thought. Specifically, the transcendental 
moves of the Kantian Critiques and the centrality of the subject are read as 
central, motivating forces of modernity. To be sure, ‘application’ is always al- 
ready involved in the interpretive process, but the code must be derived from, 
and does not exist prior to, the historical field. History itself does not exist 
prior to, but rather results from the inquiries of philology. In a series of frag- 
ments contained in the notebooks, we read: 


Herrschaft des Philosophischen über das Historische würde Philologie ein Ende 
machen wie die des Aesthetischen.” 


Der aesthetische Tanscendentismus [sic], er mag sich nun skeptisch oder mystisch 
äußern, bringt der Philologie den Tod.” 


Der Philolog soll (als solcher) philosophiren. (Ganz etwas andres sagt der Satz: Der 
Philosoph soll die Philosophie auch auf die Philologie anwenden.)” 


Kant’s philosophical-aesthetic discourse, insofar as it does not reflect on the 
historical conditions of its own possibility, the historical culture that underlies 
and necessitates this particular form of criticism — namely, a culture that re- 
volves around the ‘subject’ — disengages the cultural ‘works’ from the site on 
which they arise. It creates an aesthetics of autonomy.’ 

In the discussion of modern aesthetic culture in the Studium-Aufsatz, 
Schlegel transcribed the notion of the ‘classical’ as an ‘example’ or Beispiel in 
the Kantian sense for two reasons: 1) to distinguish between radically differ- 
ent historical cultures in their unique configuration and constitution, and 2) to 
show the necessity of the ‘study’ of classical antiquity for an adequate under- 


73 Ibid., p. 36: “The rulership of philosophical discourse over the historical would bring an 
end to philology, as would the rulership of the aesthetic over the historical.” 

74 Ibid., p. 37: “Aesthetic transcendentalism, regardless of whether it expresses itself in a mys- 
tical or skeptical fashion, is the death of philology.” 

75 Ibid., p. 42: “The philologist ought to philosophize as a philologist. (Something totally different 
is stated by the sentence: “The philosopher should apply philosophy also to philology.’)” 

76 This is not the case in Nietzsche, who reads aesthetics as a physiology, nor in Adorno, who 
examines the subject and the subjective as a cultural production of modernity in his Aes- 
thetic Theory. 
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standing of the ‘modern. This example of the ‘classical’ effectively produces a 
model of objectivity, totality and closure that must be achieved on a fully re- 
flected historical level, not simply reproduced: “Klassisch ist jedes Kunstwerk, 
welches ein vollständiges Beispiel für einen reinen ästhetischen Begriff ent- 
halt.””’ It is therefore a rhetorical provocation, a device to throw off the 
rulership of modern aesthetic culture, the rulership of certain concepts or di- 
rigierende Begriffe, more specifically, the dominance of subjectivity. Philology is 
the disciplinary and institutional analogue of the ‘classical’ as it is explicated in 
the early essay. Its purpose is to introduce a historical and hermeneutical ap- 
proach to texts that would read around and in the cultural field in opposition 
to the ‘aesthetic’ approach grounded in the power of subjective judgement.” 
Schlegel therefore gives up the rigid argumentation of a philosophical aes- 
thetics and adopts a fragmentary, aphoristic mode of writing, the writing of 
criticism. 


b. The Interdependence of Grammar, Criticism, and Hermeneutics 


As a formal discipline, philology up until Heyne had consisted of three dis- 
tinct, yet related inquiries: grammar, criticism, and hermeneutics.” The first, 
grammar or Grammatik, was the knowledge of the grammar of the language 
of the text, the conventions and semantics of the language. Grammar was 
seen to be the logical and epistemological foundation for any philological 
study, prior to both criticism and hermeneutics. It is clear: one had to master 
Greek and Latin grammar before one could even begin with the task of 
evaluating texts as to their authenticity and restoring texts whose passages had 
been destroyed or tampered with. Finally, hermeneutics or the interpretation of 
texts was seen as an art that began once the grammar had been mastered and 


77 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 1, p. 130. “Classical is every work of art that contains a com- 
plete example for a pure aesthetic concept.” 

78 This is the point made in the excellent study Michel: Ästhetische Hermeneutik und frübroman- 
tische Kritik, pp. 40-42. 

79 On this division, see Dilthey: Leben Schleiermachers 2. Halbbd.: Schleiermachers System als Philo- 
sophie und Theologie — Gesammlte Schriften vol. 14, pp. 627-28; Ebeling: “Hermeneutik.” Die 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart vol. 3, pp. 242-262; and finally Kimmerle: “Typologie der 
Grundformen des Verstehens von der Reformation bis zu Schleiermacher,” p. 162. For the 
distinction in classical philology, see: Muhlack: “Klassische Philologie zwischen Humanis- 
mus und Neuhumanismus.” Wissenschaften im Zeitalter der Aufklärung, pp. 93-120. Also very 
informative on this is: Kopp and Wegmann: “Die Deutsche Philologie, die Schule, und die 
klassische Philologie’: Zur Karriere einer Wissenschaft um 1800,” pp. 132-143. 
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the text established. Hermeneutics or exegesis followed a rigorous study of 
the language of the text and a text-criticism aimed at establishing the veracity 
of the text itself. 

In the notebooks Zur Philologie, Schlegel transforms this ternary division, 
reinterpreting both the individual ‘offices’ as well as the relation between 
them. Specifically, ‘critique’ must be based on historical principles, so that the 
textual-criticism of texts from classical antiquity, say, is not simply a given, but 
understood to result from an historical development. Textual criticism actu- 
ally consists of two levels, a low criticism and a higher level (höhere Kritik). 
The latter moves beyond the mere restoration of texts and the establishment 
of authenticity, and presupposes an historical framework of research and a 
manifold of knowledge concerning the period in question: other texts and 
their relation to the history of the culture, archaeology, and the various stages 
of the criticism of the text itself. As Schlegel further analyzes the distinction, 
the hierarchy inherent in traditional philological scholarship cannot hold. In 
opposition to the project of an ars critica, Schlegel knows that the relation be- 
tween textual criticism and the other philological disciplines, grammar and in- 
terpretation, is itself historical; the tripartite division and the strict prioritiza- 
tion of grammar within the discipline begin to fall apart. First, criticism de- 
pends upon historical principles: “Die Kritik der schriftl[ichen] Antiken 
beruht auf historische Prinzipien — besonders die sogenannte höhere.”?° Sec- 
ondly, hermeneutics, which had previously been the result of grammatical and 
critical labor, is suddenly placed next to or alongside the other philological 
disciplines: 

Die höhere Kritik ist wohl allerdings das Höchste der isolirten Philologie und 

Grammatik das Fundament. <Daher die alten Kritiker yoduuarıxoı.> Hermeneu- 

tik ist gleichsam das gewöhnl.[iche] Element, das beständige Geschäft.’ 


Schlegel’s discourse explicates a traditional distinction between philological 
disciplines. The final statement indicates the structural interdependence of the 
three components of philology. When Schlegel speaks of the completion of 
the philological project, he is not referring to Vollendung in the sense of ‘fin- 
ishing’ or ‘ending’; rather, the term Vollendung (“Sollen Kritik, Grammatik und 
Hermeneutik bis zur Totalität vollendet werden [...]”) implies the unity of 


80 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 38, No. 39. 

81 Ibid. No. 40: “Higher criticism is certainly the ultimate task of the isolated study of philol- 
ogy, and grammar is the foundation, For that reason, the ancient critics were all grammar- 
ians. Hermeneutics is the common element, the continual task [...]” 

82 Ibid. 
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the philological project and, more specifically, the equal footing of the three 
elements. For the first time in the history of the discipline, as far as I am able 


to 


detect, there is an explicit determination of grammar, criticism and 


hermeneutics as equiprimordial. The following series of fragments actually 
leans in the direction of the priority of ‘hermeneutics’ over and against gram- 
mar, insofar as hermeneutical considerations are operative even at the level of 
the structure and semantics of a language: 


Antinomien der Philologie. Deren sind wohl sehr viele. 
Ueber den Primat der Kritik oder der Hermeneutik findet eine wahre Antinomie Statt.® 


Hermeneutik ist auch Zweck und Ziel der niedern Philologie. <Nicht minder als 
Kritik.> 

<Aechte Schriften nicht zu verstehn, unächte zu verstehn gleich unnütz.>®* 

Der Grammatiker muß på [Philolog] seyn; [...].® 


Die gesammte ¢A [Philologie] ist gewissermaaßen nichts andres als Kritik. |...] 
Alles ist vereinigt hier: poetische Kritik, grammat.[ische], philologische, historische, 
philosophische. — Dasselbe gilt auch wohl von Grammatik und Hermeneutik.®® 


Hermeneutik und Kritik sind absolut unzertrennlich dem Wesen nach; [...].?” 


Ist die Hermeneutik nicht auch eine Art der Kritik? oder giebt es nicht wenigstens 
auch eine hermeneutische Kritik??? 


Die Hermeneutik und Grammatik müssen zusammen bearbeitet werden.®® 


It is therefore questionable that Schlegel understands hermeneutics “als Ele- 
ment der Philologie, also im traditionellen Sinn als Hilfsdisziplin”” as has 
been recently argued by Harald Schnur. These fragments show that herme- 
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Ibid., p. 56, No. 239: “Antinomies of philology. There are many of them.” — p. 55, No. 236: 


“Concerning the primacy of criticism or hermeneutics there is a genuine antinomy.” 

Ibid., p. 39, No. 45 and 46: “Hermeneutics is also the purpose and the goal of so-called 
‘lower’ philology. <No less than criticism.> <Not to be able to understand authentic writ- 
ings is just as useless as to be able to understand inauthentic ones.>” 

Ibid., p. 47, No. 145: “The grammarian must be a philologist.” 

Ibid. No. 154: “The entire field of philology is to a certain extent nothing other than eifi- 
cism. |...) Everything comes together in this one concept; poetic criticism, grammatical, 
philological, historical and philosophical. The same holds also for grammar and hermeneu- 
tics.” 

Ibid., p. 50, No. 178: “Hermeneutics and criticism are absolutely inseparable according to 
their very nature.” 

Ibid., p. 62, No. 35: “Isn’t hermeneutics also a kind of criticism? Or isn’t there at least a 
hermeneutic criticism?” 

Ibid., p. 73, No. 138: “Hermeneutics and grammar must be worked on together.” 

Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 144. 
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neutics, far from being a mere auxillary discipline, claims a presence within 
and informs the other subdisciplines of philology. Even if traditional herme- 
neutics had explored the relation between the three “disciplines” prior to 
Schlegel’s notebooks, the strict interdependence of grammar, textual criticism, 
and hermeneutics cannot be located with this precision and explicit reference 
prior to Schlegel’s notebooks. These fragments indicate a structural shift in 
philological and hermeneutical discourse. They assign to interpretation a sta- 
tus and role it had not had in traditional philological scholarship. While 
Heyne stressed the importance of the hermeneutic task and criticized the ex- 
clusive emphasis on grammar and textual-criticism, he never formulated an 
explicit theory of the relation between the three aspects of philological schol- 
arship, and he never went so far as to say that grammar itself is subject to 
hermeneutic operations. At the discursive, sentential level, the level of what 
Michel Foucault called the ‘statement, Schlegel’s fragmentary discourse dis- 
closes a new ‘formation, one in which hermeneutics and interpretation, pre- 
cisely by virtue by their being placed on the same logical footing as grammar and criticism, 
are actually placed in a position of priority, privileged as essential to virtually 
any philological inquiry. As the fragments proceed, the thesis becomes more 
evident, more radical, as Schlegel becomes more aware of the full con- 
sequences of his statements. 

We can summarize the discursive ‘results’ of Schlegel’s turn in the following 
way: first, hermeneutics and criticism are equiprimordial; one cannot submit a 
text to textual-criticism without prior interpretive work opening up and flesh- 
ing out important aspects of the text’s history and the conditions under which 
it was produced and received; secondly, all of the individual philological ‘func- 
tions’ — grammar, text-criticism, hermeneutics — ‘color, impinge, and influence 
one another; finally, what was assumed to be the firm foundation of all philo- 
logical inquiry — grammar — is suddenly itself the object of a hermeneutics, so 
that the very structures of language, the relation of the ‘parts of speech,’ the 
modes of inflection and the meaning of the terms become historically inter- 
preted and interpretive areas.”' One could say that grammar and criticism, pre- 
viously understood to be prior to and the basis of philological interpretation, 
are now themselves the object of such interpretation. 

Two implications of this structural transformation are worth considering: 
first, we already have the hermeneutic circle fully articulated with the advent 
of such a conception of philology, for the claims of grammar and criticism 


91 This point has been made by Quine: Word and Olyect, where he objects that grammar itself 
does not provide a firm basis for interpretation, that grammar is itself subject to all of the 
objections that arise from indeterminacy. 
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must be validated with recourse to specific hermeneutic hypotheses, and in- 
terpretation itself must be capable of meeting the claims and objections of 
textual criticism and grammar. Secondly, from a historical point of view, al- 
though Schlegel’s is not a philosophical hermeneutics per se, it produces the 
framework within which such a move from specific, regional hermeneutics 
towards a ‘universality’ of hermeneutics becomes possible; in Schlegel’s out- 
line of a philosophical philology in these notebooks, there is nothing that 
stands outside of or disengaged from a process of historical interpretation 
and criticism. That Schlegel does not actually make this move towards a 
philosophical hermeneutics with its claim of universality (what, in the 
Gadamer-Habermas debate of the 70s, was referred to as the Universalitats- 
anspruch), however, distinguishes his hermeneutic philology from Schleier- 
macher’s philosophical hermeneutics and, as we shall see, allows him to avoid 
the philosophy of the ‘spirit’ that governs Schleiermacher’s universalizing 
hermeneutic gesture. 


c. Philological-Hermeneutic Criticism 


Through the infusion of an interpretive moment into the very concept of 
criticism Schlegel decentralizes this aspect of the traditional discipline of 
philology and, in so doing, lays the foundation for a full-blown theory of liter- 
ary criticism that he was instrumental in inaugurating.”” The entrance of the 
inter-pres of interpretation into the core of textual criticism signifies the possib- 
ility of a reflexive criticism. Such a criticism, which Schlegel refers to as a 
“philological polemics,” has nothing to do with the establishment of the au- 
thoritative text, but rather with the categories or philological code utilized in 
the reading of specific historical cultures. Schlegel writes a critical philology as 
the antipode to Kant’s critical philosophy; interpretation, insofar as it trans- 
forms criticism into a ‘polemics’ — a self-reflective criticism of the forms, 
strategies, laws and actual textual means of philological inquiry — subverts the 
philosophical, ahistorical standpoint. As a complement to Kant’s critical 
philosophy, Schlegel proposes a theory of philological polemics?* It is a reflected 


92 On the emergence of the discipline of ‘literary criticism’ in Schlegel’s early work, see: 
Lange: “Friedrich Schlegel’s Literary Criticism,” p. 289; Weber: Friedrich Schlegels Transcenden- 
talpoesie. 

93 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 36, No. 16. 

94 Ibid., No. 15, 16: “Kritische Philosophie ein Epitheton ornans. Theorie der philologischen 
Polemik.” (“Critical philosophy is on ornamental epithet. [What we require is} A Theory of 
Philological polemics!”’) 
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criticism that simultaneously reflects, in a historical rather than in a Kantian 
sense, on the conditions of its own possibility: 


Die Philologie ist selbst nicht andres als die Kritik: bey jedem ihrer Schritte braucht sie die 
ganze Kritik, und nur in der Philologie wird die ganze Kritik geübt.” 


Eigentlich müßte auch noch eine do [Philosophie] der Kritik vor dem #4 [philolo- 
gischen] Codex vorangehen. Gewissermaaßen ist beydes identisch und dieser 
Codex selbst ¢o [Philosophie] der Kritik.°® 


The fragmentary character of these remarks notwithstanding, there is resist- 
ance here against placing a philosophy of criticism before the actual code of 
criticism itself. For if a philosophy of criticism is prior to the philological cat- 
egories, one is practicing the transcendental aesthetic, the very idea that the 
theory of criticism can be decided and determined before or outside of the 
critical project itself. Therefore, Schlegel is interested in what he refers to as a 
“hermeneutic criticism,””’ a criticism whose self-reflection does not occur 
prior to the act of philological self-reflection and critique, but is intrinsic and 
contemporaneous with it. The two faces of this philological labor, critique 
and polemics — Kritik and Polemik, or Diaskeue and Parekbase — serve to distin- 
guish this particular form of reflection that is embedded in the textual mater- 
ial of history. In the Literary Notebooks, written at approximately the same 
time as the notebooks Zur Philologie, the injection of a philosophical and then 
philological critique discerns the specific philological task from historical and 
logical work. Historical and philological thinking and writing also enhance 
philosophical work by distinguishing it from merely logical, formal considera- 
tions. 


Durch die Beimischung des bloß Philos[ophischen] und Logfischen] [...] unter- 
scheidet sich das philol[ogische] Werk vom historischen; und durch die Beimi- 
schung des Philol[ogischen], Hist{orischen] das philo[sophische] vom log[ischen] 
Werk. Beide durch Kritisiren und Polemisiren.?® 


95 Ibid., p. 65, No. 53: “Philology is itself nothing other than critique: in every one of its phases it re- 
quires all of criticism, and only in the discipline of philology is criticism utilized in its entirety.” 

96 Ibid., p. 69, No. 81: “Actually, a philosophy of criticism should precede the philological code. 
To a certain extent, they are identical, and this code itself is a philosophy of criticism.” 

97 Ibid., p. 65 No. 53. 

98 Schlegel: Literary Notebooks 1797-1801, p. 20, No. 11: “By mixing the merely philosophical 
and logical, philological work distinguishes itself from the merely historical; and by combin- 
ing philological and historical work, it distinguishes the philosophical from purely logical 
work. Both occur through criticism and polemics.” 
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The ‘classical’ emancipated from its strict historical determination and his- 
toricized to signify the quality of objectivity, communicability, totality, has be- 
come itself a category in the interpretive code of modern culture.” The ques- 
tion is: how does the concept of the ‘classical’ square with the reflective pro- 
cedure of hermeneutic philology? how can one give the example of the ‘classi- 
cal’ and simultaneously state that “Die Krfitik] = ZË. Alle Krfitik] ist poten- 
ziert.”' or “Krfitik] ist also gleichsam pofengierte Hist[orie]?”'?' More puzz- 
ling still, how can Schlegel claim that the category of the ‘classical’ is essential 
to the fully reflexive, progressive practice of hermeneutic-philological criti- 
cism? 

Schlegel is engaged in a process of application, more precisely, of placing 
two distinct, even contradictory traditions into the same theoretical space. On 
the one hand, the idea of the ars critica, the ‘art’ of criticism which, never hav- 
ing reached the status of a true science, was relegated to that set of disciplines 
that combined intuition with a knowledge of examples. On the other hand, 
there had been /ogical demands made upon criticism that it become a rigorous 
science, susceptable to demonstration or proof as any other science. By fus- 
ing the philosophical-logical and the historical-critical, Schlegel envisioned a 
Wissenschaftskunst‘” — a artistic science or scientific art — that would integrate 
the use of historical examples and intuition on the one hand, and philosoph- 
ical (or logical) rigor on the other. This is why only classical works can be criti- 
cized and made the object of philology,'” why a critical philology must neces- 
sarily be philosophical and historical, progressive and historical.‘ The ‘clas- 


99 Patsch: “Friedrich Schlegels Philosophie der Philologie und Schleiermachers frühe Ent- 
würfe zur Hermeneutik,” p. 446: “Dieser Begriff von Klassik führt entscheidend über die 
historische Beschränkung der Altertumskunde hinaus.” 

100 Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 75, No. 622. 

101 Schlegel: ibid., p. 76, No. 627. 

102 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 66, No. 65. 

103 Ibid., p. 46, No. 140: “Nur KLAssıschE Werke sollen kritisirt und philologisirt werden.” 
(“Only classical works should be criticized and dealt with philologically.”) This does not 
mean, however, that only “classical” works in the sense of works of classical antiquity can 
be interpreted and understood; rather, if we understand “classical” in the performative 
sense demonstrated above, it means that only those works that exemplify and characterize 
an historical culture as a system are capable of being interpreted and understood. I there- 
fore disagree with the thesis presented by Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 155: “Das 
‘zyklische’ Lesen gilt den klassischen, kanonischen Werken der antiken Literatur, also einem 
ausgewählten Textkorpus.” 

104 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 51, No. 191: “Auch die kritische PHL [PHILOLOGIE] ist 
nothwendig philosophisch und historisch. Sie muß zugleich progressiv und Klassisch seyn |...].” 
(“Even the critical philology is necessarily philosophical and historical. It must be both progressive 
and classical [...].”) 
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sical’ functions both to create and delimit a cultural field in terms of its underly- 
ing code. Critical philology investigates not merely exemplary or ‘classical’ 
works of a culture, it analyzes the ‘classical’ of a culture itself, its ‘logic, its ob- 
jective ‘laws, the system that governs aesthetic production and reception. 
Criticism, no longer exclusively concerned with reproduction and reconstruc- 
tion, authenticity and authority, directs itself at the ‘classical’ as the discursive 
order of a historical culture. 


d. Cyclical Reading and Study 


In the Literary Notebooks, Schlegel makes the following identification: “Clas- 
sisch?”  “Cyclisch.”'® (“Classical” = “Cyclical.”) How does this occur? I 
would suggest that ‘classical, as the example of the quality of objectivity, to- 
tality and closure, at once indicates the specific field of philological inquiry 
as well as its interpretive dis-closure, its hermeneutic opening and discursive 
inexhaustability. The ‘classical’ thus obtains on three different levels: first, it 
is the assignment of an exemplary work that manifests the quintessential 
structure of a historical field; secondly, it represents the order, constitution 
or matrix of that field; finally, it is a procedure of reading or study that un- 
folds this field in an ongoing, progressive manner. In these fragments, the 
classical/cyclical/critical modality is continually juxtaposed to linear, dog- 
matic and uncritical philology; the reflexivity or Potenzierung of philological 
study always folds this study back on isse/f in the unfolding of the philo- 
logical field: 


Nichts als philologische Untersuchung #4? [Philologie der Philologie] <Reflexion- 
Selbstanschauung> der A (Philologie) über s.[ich] selbst.’ 


Nein! Es ist do $A [Philosophie der Philologie]. Ist das nicht einerley? Heißt über 
einen Gegenstand philosophiren etwas anders als ihn potenziren?'?” 


To realize the theoretical entwinement of the three terms — classical, cyclical 
critical — one need only read the statements on ‘reading’ and ‘study.’ Critical 
reading is cyclical insofar as it circles repeatedly in and around not merely 


105 Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 101, No. 895. 

106 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 54, No. 224: ”Nothing other than philological invest- 
igation $A’ [philology of philology] <reflexivity — self-reflection> of (philology) concerning 
itself.“ 

107 Ibid. No. 225: “No! It is ga A [philosophy of philology]. Isn’t it one and the same thing? 
Isn’t to philosophize concerning an object nothing but to porencize it?” 
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one, but a ser or system of texts.'°® This form of reading is performed in con- 
sideration of Klassizität, a projected totality that at once delimits and opens-up 
the field of inquiry. Perpetually (and relentlessly) subjecting itself to criticism 
from the material it encounters, it returns again and again to the texts and, 
through continual relation — “durch stete Beziehung”'” — reflects on its own 
boundaries and conditions in order to locate the ‘classical’ or the ‘system’ that 
makes these works possible. Schlegel advocates a continual return to the 
philological instruments, to the hermeneutic apparatus itself that delimits and 
determines the ‘field’ of inquiry: 


Lesen heißt sich selbst $A [philologisch] affiziren, sich selbst #4 [philologisch] be- 


schränken, bestimmen [...].''° 


Alles kritische Lesen, alles Lesen mit Rücksicht auf Klassizität <auf Charakter> ist 
cyklisch. |...) Studium verdient nur das Lesen genannt zu werden, was cyklisch ist.''' 


Aber was ist denn überhaupt Lesen? Offenbar etwas Philologisches!''? 


Philological study enacts a series of critical-cyclical readings, a battery of re- 
flexive and circular researches that probe the internal relations, tendencies, ex- 
ternal boundaries and limits of an historical-cultural field. It is, as Schlegel 
places it in the proto-romantic vocabulary, an “unendliches unendlich poten- 
ziertes Lesen,”'” an “absichtliches Fragment,”''* an “absichtsloses Lesen, wel- 
ches nothwendig cyklisch wird.”''° 

What is decisive about this conception of study is that it is not centered in 
and around the subject; it does not rely on a specific subjective “intention,” 
nor is it governed by the will of the reader. Rather, it is a fragmentary, neces- 
sarily incomplete, continual reading in and around an historical field. Schlegel 
displaces the meaning of the author with the sense of the work: “Die Frage was der 
Verfasser will, läßt sich beendigen, die, was das Werk sei, nicht.””''* I will dis- 


108 This corresponds to the shift toward “extensive” reading as outlined by Engelsing: Der 
Bürger als Leser. 

109 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 67, No. 77. 

110 Ibid., p. 68, No. 80: “Reading means to affect oneself philologically, to philologically delimit 
and determine oneself.” 
Ibid., p. 67, No. 73: “All critical reading, all reading with an eye toward classicity (toward 
character) is cyclical. [...] Only a form of reading that is cyclical deserves to be called study.” 

112 Ibid., No. 74: “But what is reading? Obviously something philological!” 

113 Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 77, No. 633: “infinite, infinitely reflected reading.” 

114 Ibid., p. 67, No. 534: “intentional fragment.” 

115 Ibid., p. 77, No. 640: “intentional reading that necessarily becomes cyclical.” 

116 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 18, p. 318, No. 1515: ” The question what the author intends 
can be answered; the question of the intention of the work itself cannot.“ On this import- 
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cuss this significant hermeneutic postulate later when I read Schlegel’s 
response to the hermeneutic maxim “to understand an author better than 
s/he her/himself.” Important for our discussion here is the decentering of 
the subject, making the text, the work or system of works the interpretive 
object. Directed at the ‘classical, the exemplary — that which instantiates and 
manifests the order of discourse — unintentional, reflected reading and study 
are primarily articulations of the philological means themselves: the index, the 
lexicon, scholia, reviews, commentary, translation, notes, characterizations, 
glosses. These forms of philological writing constitute the ‘system,’ the or- 
ganizing code of philological research. True criticism, for Schlegel, does not 
have the ‘subject’ as its focal point, but rather the scriptural system that 
renders specific types of subjects and texts at all possible: “Eigentlicher Ge- 
genstand der Kritik sind nur Werke und Systeme von Werken, nicht Men- 
schen.”'!? 


e. Philology as Polyhistory and En-cyclo-pedia: 
The Multiplicity of Philological Knowledges 


The interpretation theory of the Enlightenment had sought to create a uni- 
fied canon, a universal method of reading texts; they called it Auslegungskunst. 
The method was to lift the script off the page, to translate written discourse 
into mental discourse, to render transparent those ‘dark passages’ (dunkle 
Stellen) that, because of a lack of grammatical or conceptual knowledge, made 
the complete understanding of the text obscure. The unified theory of inter- 
pretation — the ‘new science’ written by Chladenius — was supposed to hold 
for all scripture, even though the hermeneutics of literature never appeared. 
Thus, we can say that the theory of the interpretation of rational discourses 
and writings imposed itself onto the study of literature; that the model of the 
interpretive encounter with rational texts and speeches commanded the very 
idea of interpretation. It is no coincidence that the interpretation theory for 
literary texts and figurative writing by Chladenius never appeared. Lessing and 
Herder, I have argued, move against this rationalistic hermeneutics, which is 
essentially an interpretation theory of the sign, and indeed against the very at- 
tempt to define a universal, absolute, totalizing hermeneutics. Lessing does so 


ant hermeneutical distinction between the intention of the author and that of the work in 
Schlegel, see Behler’s essay in Die Aktualität der Frühromantik. 

Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 79, No. 661: “The true object of critique are works and sys- 
tems of works, not people.” 
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by shifting the hermeneutic labor to the reader, her specific application within 
a specific historical context. Herder destabilizes the hermeneutic operation by 
breaking down the distinction between grammatical and metaphorical usage, 
between the ‘literal’ and the ‘figurative, rational and literary language.''® 
Schlegel, I say, did not institute a hermeneutics; he did not give a doctrine or 
an absolute ‘code.’ Instead, he effected a reading of philological critique and 
hermeneutics. He did so by differentiating various philological means and dis- 
tinguishing between, while maintaining, the various “pes of philology. Pre- 
cisely by fragmenting the philological edifice, by constantly decentering and 
multiplying the philological forms and mechanisms, Schlegel resisted the 
temptation of the philosophical hermeneutics of Schleiermacher that became 
the dominant form of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: Dilthey, Hei- 
degger, and Gadamer. The language of unity, totality and globality that in- 
formed theories of the Enlightenment, and the universal claim (Universalitäts- 
anspruch) of modern hermeneutics in the tradition of Schleiermacher and 
Gadamer are absent: 


Vielheit der Kenntnisse ein Zweck der Philolfogie].''? 
Außerordentl.[iche] Mannichfaltigkeit an Gelegenheit zur Philologie.'?° 


Es giebt eine progressive und eine klassische Philologie. — Zur Charakteristik der 
progressiven $A [Philologie] ist die Geschichte der Kirchenväterischen, Talmudi- 
schen und endlich auch der Protestantischen Hermeneutik sehr wichtig.” 


Es muß auch eine mystische, eine skeptische, eine empirische pà [Philologie] geben.'?? 
Polyhistorie — Encyclopaedie — Das letzte erst durch historische pA [Philologie].'?? 


118 In an excellent article on Herder’s position vis-a-vis the hermeneutic tradition, Helmut 
Müller-Sievers has pointed out that Herder’s text argues against application in favor of the 
primordial understanding of the word, and that he therefore does not reflect on the tropo- 
logical dimensions of his own (figurative) discourse. My argument is that this opposition 
operates in Herder within a framework of irony where the distinction itself comes under 
pressure. Müller-Sievers: “‘Gott als Schriftsteller’: Herder and the Hermeneutic Tradition.” 
Mueller-Vollmer, ed. Herder Today, pp. 319-331. 

119 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 35, No. 5: “Plurality of knowledges is a purpose of 
philology.” 

120 Ibid, p. 41, No. 83: ”Extraordinarily various opportunities for philology.“ 

121 Ibid., p. 43-44, No. 107: “There is a progressive and a classical philology — for a a character- 
ization of progressive philology, the history of the church fathers, the sa/mudic, and finally 
protestant hermeneutics is very important.” 

122 Ibid., p. 44, No. 108: “There must also be a mystical, a skeptical and an empirical philology.” 

123 Ibid., p. 46, No. 139: “Polyhistory — Encyclopedia — the latter (possible) only through historical 
philology.” 
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Es giebt wohl auch eine grammat.[ische], krit.[ische], litterar.[ische], archäol.[ogische], in- 
terpret.[irende] pA [Philologie] nach dem dominirenden Theil.'?* 


Schlegel therefore multiplies the philological endeavor along two vectors: 
first, ther exist several different philologies — mystical, skeptical, empirical, 
progressive, classical — as opposed to one master philology that would be able 
to comprehend within itself all interpretive, critical and grammatical levels of 
textuality. Secondly, the multifarious philological operations — index, transla- 
tion, commentary, review, lexicon, epigram, scholia — cannot be reduced to 
and do not form a singular project. Rather, the philosophical philology is a 
network of different modalities that inform a continuing en-cyclopedia, a 
cyclical explication of the types of philological study and the various philo- 
logical means in relation to a specific historical ‘material.’ Schlegel asks out: 
“Was ist eine Recension? — Was sind Noten? Scholien? Ein Kommentar? Ein Lexi- 
kon?” No longer concerned with the ideas, representations or concepts that 
supposedly ‘lie behind’ the written signs, these fragments read the ‘materiality’ 
of philology, its actual discursive mechanisms. Schlegel shifts from a semiotic to 
a discursive analysis, and from an ideational and conceptual model of philolog- 
ical reading, writing and teaching to a philological-historical, disciplinary and 
institutional one. 


4. Philology and the Eclipse of the Aesthetic 


My aim has been to document the emergence of a new modality of consider- 
ing aesthetic production and reception, indeed, the ‘aesthetic’ as a category 
itself in the early essay Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie. Grafting the ex- 
ample of ‘classical’ culture onto modernity, a concept of ‘aesthetic culture’ is 
developed which, over and against the subject-centered ‘aesthetic’ vocabulary 
from Baumgarten to Kant, takes the historical-cultural ‘order, the ‘code’ of a 
specific historico-cultural field as its object. Instead of utilizing the subject as 
ground, it was shown how, in the early essay, the entire problematics of a culture 
based on subjectivity is read historically, i.e. as a result of the Kantian turn as 
a cultural event. From Kant, Schlegel takes the important notions of example, 
disinterestedness, and employs them in order to historicize the ‘classical, i.e., re- 


124 Ibid., p. 53, No. 211: “There is also a grammatical, critical, literary, archaeological and interpretive 
philology, each in accordance with the dominating aspect.” 

125 Ibid., p. 67, No. 72. See also: Schlegel: Literary Notebooks, p. 119, No. 1131: “Recension als 
kritisches Experiment, und kritischer Calcül.” (“Review as a critical experiment, and a crit- 
ical calculus.”) 
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lease it from its strict, historical determination and render it a certain quality, 
not only of the material itself, but of the philological apparatus, the actual 
tools, the philological modality that is brought to bear on that material. He also 
makes extensive use of another important Kantian category, one which, as 
Hans Graubner has pointed out,'*° is central to the very idea of the ‘aesthetic’ 
in Kant: communicability. For Kant, ‘general communicability’ is the first 
condition of the validity of the judgment of taste, the basis of aesthetic 
‘sense.’ It will be recalled how, in Paragraph 9 of the Kritik der Urteilskraft, 
Kant demonstrated that universal assent to the aesthetic judgement is, in fact, 
a presupposition to the feeling of pleasure, and the ground of its disinterest- 
edness. Kant’s notion of communicability, however, remained abstract and in- 
complete insofar as it did not address the actual cultural and historical forum 
within which it presumeably operates.'”” Schlegel understands communica- 
bility as a feature of specific, historically located aesthetic cultures; and his 
analysis of modern aesthetic culture in particular serves to show that commu- 
nicability is precisely what is absent in the tyranny of interestedness. In its pe- 
dantic, reflexive, philosophical character, this culture had dispersed into a 
series of disunified ‘works, incapable of constituting what for Schlegel was re- 
quired of any significant historical era: the ‘classical’ as the example of objec- 
tivity, totality, closure. 

Concerning Schlegel’s fragmentary outline of a philosophy of philology, I 
have sought to show how this notion of ‘aesthetic culture, and the example 
of ‘classical’ aesthetic culture in particular, necessitated a new conception of 
the philological field. My argument regarding the notebooks Zur Philologie can 
be summarized as follows: 1) Schlegel rejects the philosophic and aesthetic 
considerations of artworks and texts — the entire discourse of “prefected sen- 
sate cognition and discourse” — in order to articulate a philological-historical 


126 Graubner: “‘Mitteilbarkeit’ und ‘Lebensgefühl’ in Kants Kritik der Urteilskraft. Zur kommu- 
nikativen Bedeutung des Asthetischen,” pp. 53-76. 

127 In a series of articles and in a recent book, Rudolf Makkreel has demonstrated the 
hermeneutical significance of the third critique, specifically how interpretation figures as a 
necessary adjunct of the reflexive judgment. See Makkreel: “The Hermeneutical Relevance 
of Kant’s Third Critique” (1994); Imagination and Interpretation in Kant, “Kant and the Inter- 
pretation of Nature and History,”pp. 173-74: “Interpretations that are evaluative cannot be 
objectively demonstrated, but they can approximate the intersubjectivity that Kant claims 
for aesthetic judgments.” Makkreel is correct that, for Kant, aesthetic judgments do not use 
empirical concepts, and this is precisely Schlegel’s critique: aesthetic judgments arehistorical 
judgments, and therefore related to empirical concepts in a way that Kant could not admit. 
While Makkreel is right about the interpretive movement in Kant’s text, Kant stops short 
of admitting that history actually enters into the aesthetic judgment. Schlegel takes this as 
his point of departure. 
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set of categories: relation, type, level, position, style, totality, classicity, limits 
and laws.'?® Schlegel reinterprets the very idea of application, which no longer 
refers to the imposition of a set of philosophical or philological categories 
onto the subject matter, but the development and interpretation of such cat- 
egories in the actual encounter with the historical material. On this view, one 
does not take ready-made notions and simply app/y them to texts, but rather 
distills and crystallizes specific trajectories of reading and study through the 
reciprocal penetration of history and philological code. The tropological un- 
derpinning of Schlegel’s hermeneutic is perfectly clear on this point; the his- 
torical ‘field’ — a feminine ‘text’ that requires interpretation and understanding 
— cannot be ‘penetrated’ without ‘exposing’ the categories of this interpretive 
act. Secondly, I have tried to show how Schlegel transforms the ternary divi- 
sion common to traditional philological practice between grammar, textual 
criticism and interpretation (or hermeneutics). By infusing the hermeneutic 
moment into even the most basic level of philological study — grammar - in- 
terpretation actually attains a kind of Vorrang insofar as grammar and text- 
criticism no longer function as the firm foundation of philology. Third, Schle- 
gel appropriates the notion of Kritik from the philological and Kantian dis- 
courses and renders it a polemical reflection of the conditions of one’s own 
possibility and positionality as a critical and historical agent. Finally, Schlegel 
multiplies both philology itself as well as the scriptural means of the philolo- 
gical discipline. Here, a distinction is in order. It is not as though the realiza- 
tion of these forms and operations of writing did not exist prior to Schlegel; 
my point is that they are not thematized and theoretically reflected as such 
until Schlegel’s notebooks. Until Schlegel’s notebooks, they are not ‘positiv- 
ities,” subjects of knowledge, explicit discursive ‘objects, but rather assumed 
or presupposed. Schlegel opens these philological forms themselves to an ex- 
plicit theoretical analysis. In particular, the use of the ‘classical’ and the for- 
mulation of a process of cyclical-critical study in and around a cultural field, a 
system of texts, is of quite recent, romantic origin. Not simply the old topos 
of part and whole, this turn signifies the reflective process of the philological 
‘subject’ interrogating the philological apparatus and the outline or Entwurf of 
the field in addition to the constitutive knowledge-interests and functions of 
study. It is therefore highly dubious that Schlegel departs from analytical 
knowledge-interests “[...] zugunsten eines unmittelbar-intuitiv zu gewinnen- 
den Ideals.’*”° Reading and study in and around any articulated field of an 
historical culture as a system is a highly disciplined, discursive undertaking. 


128 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 35, No. 8. 
129 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 147. 
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In Zur Philologie, Schlegel wrote the following fragment: “Was ist Interpre- 
tazion anders als mitgetheilte hermeneutische Kritik?”° At first glance, this 
would seem to be a tautology. For does not the very notion of the interpreta- 
tion of texts entail communication and historical criticism? Does not the very 
act of interpretation necessarily imply a hermeneutics, a systematic theory of 
this act? In a word, does not the most minute gesture of interpretive reading 
issue in the entire hermeneutical discourse? A simple shift in emphasis trans- 
forms the question. At the level of ‘statement, of ‘discourse,’ the question de- 
cisively breaks from the private, individual, and subjective account of interpre- 
tation; it moves in the direction of ‘public’ discourse, a network of texts, a 
field of reading. As indicated by the fragments on cyclical reading and study, 
the philological activity is not, strictly speaking, located in the individual; the 
philological subject is rather always already staked out in advance by the his- 
torical field and the philological codex in which it operates. As such, the dis- 
cipline of philology places the subject in a place where it must ask the ques- 
tion as to its own possibility, the conditions of its own emergence: “Der oA 
[Philolog] ist ein historisches Subjekt [...].”"? As such, this subject does not and 
in principle cannot stand outside of or above the study it engages in; it is embed- 
ded in the very material it analyzes. This eventually leads to a critique of the 
very historical-philological ‘ground’ upon which it stands. Interpretation as 
communicated hermeneutic critique is not primarily concerned with ‘authors, 
‘authority’ and ‘authenticity, but rather first and foremost with the system 
that governs such subjects and their ‘works.’ 

In conclusion, the early fragments provide the commensurate theory of 
philology for the notion of ‘aesthetic culture’ developed in the early Studi- 
um-Aufsatz. That essay — a Studium in Schlegel’s sense — is a communicative 
provocation, a cultural diagnostics, an historical symptomology. It is a discurs- 
ive theory that places not the subject, but the system of rules, the hermeneutic- 
philological code or apparatus, the staking out of the historical field and its 
boundaries at the center of interpretive concerns. The ‘subject,’ the grounding 
instance of philosophical aesthetics from Baumgarten through Kant, was dis- 
placed around 1800 by the ‘field’ and the ‘system.’ The system of texts, the 
discursive ‘order, no longer a mere aggregation of ‘books’ or discourses, be- 
came the object of a systematic comprehension that only critical-cyclical, re- 
flective reading and study could disclose. Hermeneutic philology emerges as a 
discipline and as a technology to govern this ‘field’ or ‘system’ of knowledge. 


130 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 16, p. 76, No. 167: “What is interpretation other than com- 
municated hermeneutic criticism?” 
131 Ibid., p. 49, No. 165: “The Philologist is a historical subject.” 
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On Incomprehensibility 


Welche Götter werden uns von allen diesen Ironien erretten kön- 


nen? 
Friedrich Schlegel: “Über die Unverständlichkeit” (1800)! 


In the interpretation-theory of the German Enlightenment, the text pos- 
sessed “obscure passages” (dunkle Stellen) that were to be systematically elim- 
inated through the application of the principles of precisely that theory. This 
meant that one had to master the grammar of the text, understand the rules 
of logical connexion, grasp the ideas behind the words, be able to reconstruct 
the material the author wanted to impart, abide by the rules of rhetoric and 
reason. It also meant that one had to attribute good, true, coherent and cor- 
rect meanings to the signs and a stable intention to the author in the creation 
of the book or discourse according to the principle of hermeneutic economy. 
The book in itself was clear and comprehensible, and only the exteriority and 
materiality of the text itself, its distance from the subtending representations 
made the task of interpretation necessary. In the act of interpretation, one 
lifted the script from the page, placed it back into the mental discourse of 
ideas and the transparency and clarity proper to them. The “obscure pas- 
sages” actually had little to do with the text itself, but rather were due to lack 
of conceptual knowledge, insufficient understanding of the grammar or the 
conventional meaning of the signs. 

In the philosophy and hermeneutics of the early modern period until 
Schlegel published his essay in 1800, incomprehensibility — to the extent that 
one can even speak of this concept — was viewed as a lack, a mistake, a prob- 
lem; as something negative to be overcome and eliminated; it was forbidden, 
shunned, identified as intentional distortion or misunderstanding (Verdrehung) 
and excluded. Unverstand could be addressed through rigorous education in 


1 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 369: “Which Gods are going to save us from all of 
these ironies?” 
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the principles of reason, logic, metaphysics and rhetoric; haste and prejudice 
were the causes of poor judgment and the loss of comprehensibility. Incom- 
prehensibility as an intrinsic characteristic of texts or as inherent historical density or 
opacity that necessarily emerges in the process of text interpretation — or what 
Schlegel refers to as Unverstandlichkeit — simply did not exist. 

This changes decisively around 1800 with the publication of Friedrich 
Schlegel’ essay “Uber die Unverständlichkeit” The apparent immediate rea- 
son for the essay “Über die Unverständlichkeit” was the criticism that had 
been leveled against the journal Athendum; it was said to be “incomprehensi- 
ble.” In order to read the true signficance of this essay, however, we must go 
beyond the immediate occasion for its publication and explore its positionali- 
ty in an ongoing debate concerning the problematics of understanding itself, 
the problem of hermeneutics. 

We are concerned here with the hermeneutical principle “to understand 
the author better than s\he did him\herself.” This is one of the common- 
places of the discourse on interpretation around 1800. We find versions of this 
statement in Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling and Schlegel.” What I 
want to narrate here is a little story of this statement as it moves through vari- 
ations on the way toward the essay “Über die Unverständlichkeit.” I will then 
trace some discursive filiations with other texts in the tradition of Schlegel’ es- 
say from Vico to Freud, thereby hopefully establishing the historical signific- 
ance of the specific Romantic interpretive system I have been analyzing. 

A careful reading of the statement in Kant and in the texts of Schleier- 
macher shows a radical departure from Schlegel’s formulations. In both Kant 
and Fichte it is not a matter of the difficulty of the philological interpretation 
of texts, but a matter of conceptual clarity.” Similar to the way in which 
Chladenius had defined Unverstand in his Einleitung (1742) as the imperfection 
of the conceptual apparatus of the author or the interpreter, Kant states in his 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft: 


Ich merke nur an, daß es gar nichts Ungewöhnliches sei, sowohl im gemeinen Ge- 
spräche als in Schriften durch die Vergleichung der Gedanken, welche ein Ver- 
fasser über seinen Gegenstand äußert, ihn sogar besser zu verstehen, als er sich 
selbst verstand, indem er seinen Begriff nicht genugsam bestimmte und dadurch bisweilen 
seiner eigenen Absicht entgegen redete oder auch dachte.* 


2 On the history of this statement, see Bollnow: “Was heißt einen Autor besser verstehen, als 
er sich selber verstanden hat.” 

3 On Schleiermacher’s reception of Kant and Fichte with regard to this hermeneutic maxim, 
see Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 182-3. 

4 Kant: Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Gesammelte Schriften (Akademie-Ausgabe) vol. 3, p. 246 (B 
370) and vol. 4 (first ed.), p. 200 (A 314): “I am only noting that it is not at all unusual, in a 
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The maxim to understand the author better than he himself is, in this in- 
stance, solely a matter of conceptual clarification; it results because the author 
did not determine his “concepts” precisely and therefore said or wrote some- 
thing that seems to contradict his own intention. In other words, there is a 
logic, a comprehensible and coherent sense of the text, and understanding the 
author “better” has to do with the author’s failure to be conceptually exact. 
There is nothing im itself “incomprehensible” about the text; this has to do 
with a a deficiency in authorial control or imprecise conceptual specification 
on the part of the author. The author simply didn’t achieve the logical, gram- 
matical, conceptual clarity that we expect when we interpret texts. Kant’s ver- 
sion of the maxim concerns language or discourse only to the extent that the 
result of such a conceptual shortcoming might be that an author asserts some- 
thing in discourse contrary to his “intention.” 

Schleiermacher’s formulations are not altogether different on this. In the 
Hermeneutik of 1819, Schleiermacher expresses himself in the following man- 
ner: 


Die Aufgabe ist auch so auszudriicken; die Rede zuerst ebensogut und dann besser 
zu verstehen als ihr Urheber.’ 


Or, in the later Akademie-Rede of 1829: 


Ja, ist überhaupt etwas Wahres an der Formel, die höchste Vollkommenheit der 
Auslegung sei die, einen Autor besser zu verstehen, als er selbst von sich Rechen- 
schaft geben könne [...].° 


The entire function of hermeneutics is “to enclose non-understanding in ever 
narrower limits,”” and finally, we might add, to eliminate it altogether. 

In the Akademie-Rede of 1829 entitled “Uber den Begriff der Hermeneutik mit 
Bezug auf F. A. Wolfs Andeutungen und Asts Lehrbuch,” Schleiermacher criti- 
cized Ast for denying the concept of the Other “[...] in seiner ganzen Schärfe.” 


normal conversation as well as in writings, through the comparison of thought which an 
author expresses concerning his topic, to understand him better than he understood him- 
self because he did not sufficiently determine his concept and thereby sometimes spoke or 
even thought against his own intention.” 

5 Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 94: “The task can be expressed in the following 
manner: to understand a discourse as well as, and then better than its originator.” 

6 Ibid., p. 324: “Yes, there is something true in the formulation that the highest perfection of 
interpretation is to understand an author better than he could give an account (of the sense 
of the text, R. L.) himself.” 

7 Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 311. 

9 Ibid., pp. 313-314. 


oo 
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According to Schleiermacher, two positions are inconsistent with the very 
idea of hermeneutics: the first denies the existence of Otherness and merely 
sees understanding as a translation in the homologous medium of ideas; the 
second does not recognize a problem of understanding whatsoever and con- 
tends that it is merely a matter of interpreting texts correctly. Hermeneutic 
only obtains in cases where there is the absence of an immediate understand- 
ing, but where the Otherness is not ‘radical’ or ‘absolute.’ If it were, if the ex- 
ptessions on the page or the speech of the person are so foreign that they 
cannot be grasped in any sense, Schleiermacher argues, hermeneutics would 
be equally worthless. In the Akademie-Rede he states: 


[...] wenn das zu Verstehende dem, der verstehen soll, ganz fremd wäre und es gar 
kein beiden Gemeinschaftliches gäbe: so gäbe es auch keinen Anknüpfungspunkt 
für das Verstehen. Aber ich darf doch wohl schließen, daß der Begriff als ein 
beziehungsweiser stehenbleibt, und daraus würde dann folgen, daß so wie in 
jenem Falle, wenn alles schlechthin fremd wäre, die Hermeneutik ihr Werk gar 
nicht anzuknüpfen wußte, ebenso in dem entgegengesetzten, wenn nämlich gar 
nichts fremd wäre zwischen dem Redenden und dem Vernehmenden. [...] überall, 
wo es im Ausdruck der Gedanken durch die Rede für einen Vernehmenden etwas 
Fremdes gibt, da sei eine Aufgabe, die er nur mit Hilfe unserer Theorie lösen 
könne: wiewohl freilich immer nur, sofern es zwischen ihm und dem Redenden 
auch schon etwas Gemeinsames gibt.'? 


Two points need to be made with regard to this astonishing passage. First, it 
is interesting that Schleiermacher frames this problematic »of in the relation 
between the reader or interpreter and the text, but between the speaking sub- 
ject (dem Redenden) and the listener audience (dem Vernehmenden). Secondly, this 
passage refers back to the Enlightenment theory of discourse insofar as com- 
munication is understood to be the “expression of thoughts through dis- 
course.” Hermeneutics enters into play only when there is a difference, an 
otherness or something foreign (fremd), but only such an otherness or differ- 
ence that can ultimately be resolved in commonality. This commonality that 
emerges in Schleiermacher’s discourse is not to be confused with the totality 


10 Ibid.: “[...] if what is to be understood is totally foreign to the person who is supposed to 
understand, then there is nothing in common between the two; in this case, there is no 
starting point for understanding. But I may conclude that the concept even as a relative one 
remains stable, and in that case it would follow that hermeneutics would not have a point 
of contact whatsoever if indeed everything were foreign, nor in the case in which there is 
nothing strange or foreign between the speaker and the listener [...]. Wherever there is 
something strange in the expression of thoughts through discourse, the task can only be 
solved with recourse to our theory, even though certainly only in those cases in which there 
is something in common between the person speaking and the listener.” 
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of language as the object of “grammatical interpretation,” which for him is 
the objective ground and the condition of individual expression.'' Indeed, 
this notion of “commonality” presupposed in the act of interpretation has 
nothing to do with the distinction between the two fundamental forms of in- 
terpretation. The notion of “commonality” designates neither the identity of 
the Sprachgebiet of the speaker/writer and the listener/reader,’* but rather a 
prior, necessary supposition of the process of understanding in hermeneutics 
itself as well as the /e/os of such interpretation. If thinking and thought-com- 
bination are identical, then understanding occurs automatically, and the prob- 
lem of hermeneutic does not obtain. If the thoughts and the process of 
thought-combination are different, but not radically or absolutely different, 
then, even in the event that the language is identical, there is a problem of 
hermeneutics. Thus, for Schleiermacher, the problem of understanding and 
the task of hermeneutics are basically a function of the difference in thought 
and thought-combination, not one of discourse. This is why the scene of 
hermeneutics is one of speech, of the lived discourse between a speaker and a 
listener, and not one of a reader and a text. 

Indeed, in the introduction to his Hermeneutik, Schleiermacher defines dis- 
course or Rede as the “mediation for the commonality of thought” — “die Ver- 
mittlung für die Gemeinschaftlichkeit des Denkens”? — as well as a mediation 
of thought for the individual. Speech or discourse itself is simply the thought 
having come to fruition: “[...] insofern ist die Rede der gewordene Gedanke 
selbst.”’* The purpose of interpretation is to unfold this commonality; 
hermeneutics is supposed to lead to an understanding of what Schleiermacher 
refers to as the thought-content of the expression or statement (Denkinhalt): 


Beide [Hermeneutik und Kritik, R.L.] haben es mit der Sprache zu tun. Dies führt 
auf die Einheit von Sprechen und Denken. Die Sprache ist die Art und Weise des 
Gedankens, wirklich zu sein. Denn es gibt keinen Gedanken ohne Rede [...] nie- 
mand kann denken ohne Worte. Ohne Worte ist der Gedanke noch nicht fertig 
und klar. Da nun die Hermeneutik zum Verstehen des Denkinhalts führen soll, der 
Denkinhalt aber nur wirklich ist durch die Sprache, so beruht die Hermeneutik auf 
der Grammatik.'? 


11 In his famous book on Schleiermacher, Manfred Frank emphasized the significance of 
“grammatical interpretation” over and against what had been too much emphasis placed on 
individual or psychological interpretation. See Frank: Das individuelle Allgemeine. 

12 Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik part 1: “Die grammatische Auslegung,” p. 101. 

13 Ibid., p. 74. 

14 Ibid., p. 76. 

15 Schleiermacher: ibid., p. 77: “Both [hermeneutics and criticism] have to do with language. 
This leads to the unity of thinking and language. Language is the way in which thought be- 
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In juxtaposition to Schlegel, who sought to show that grammar and 
hermeneutics were on equal footing and had to be worked on together, 
Schleiermacher returns to the primacy of grammar and the grounding of the 
hermeneutic operation in the thought-content of the individual. The aporia of 
Schleiermacher’s hermeneutic becomes legible here. On the one hand, the 
text argues for the irreducible linguistic constitution of thought;'* on the 
other, there is the presupposition of the commonality of thought both prior 
to and as the goal of the interpretive act. Schleiermacher’s theory of language 
holds the constitutive linguisticality of thought, and yet his hermeneutic as- 
sumes a prior commonality of thought that is both the foundation and the 
goal of understanding: the business of understanding is for him “[...}das 
allmähliche Sichselbstfinden des denkenden Geistes,”'” and, as he states in the 
Dialektik, hermeneutics is the “Auflösung der Sprache im Denken.’”"? It is the 
presumed identity and homology of spirit that at once links Schleiermacher to 
the Enlightenment tradition of interpretation theory and to German Idealism, 
and it is what distinguishes his hermeneutic from that of Friedrich Schlegel. 

Schlegel’s particular formulations of the hermeneutic maxim “to under- 
stand the author better than he himself” occur prior to Schleiermacher’s early 
outlines of hermeneutics and are much more radical in their import. Indeed, 
they alter the problematics in a decisive way. Kant, Fichte and Schleiermacher 
all emphasize the ability to understand the author better, and therefore main- 
tain the rulership of understanding and comprehensibility over the multiple, 
heterogeneous and unruly aspects of the “author” and the “text.” Schlegel, in 
stark contrast, places Besserverstehen in second place, and emphasizes the abil- 
ity to understand the author “as well as” he himself. For Schlegel, the object 
is not to master the difficult moments of the text or discourse, but to unfold 
their constitutive confusion, the blindspots, the inconsistencies, the problem- 
atical passages of the text and the multifarious aspects of the author: 


Um jemand zu verstehn muß man erstlich klüger seyn als er, dann ebenso klug 
und dann auch eben so dumm. Es ist nicht genug daß man den eigentlichen Sinn 
eines confusen Werks besser versteht, als der Autor es verstanden hat. Man muß 


comes real. For there is no thought without discourse [...] one cannot think without words. 
Without words, the thought is not yet finished or clear. Because hermeneutics should lead 
to an understanding of the thought-content (Denkinhall), which is only real through lan- 
guage, hermeneutics is therefore based on grammar.” 

16 Schnur: Schleiermachers Hermeneutik, p. 172, where Schnur emphasizes the significance of 
“Nichtverstehen” as motivating force in Schleiermachers hermeneutics. 
Schleiermacher: Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 328: “the gradual process of thinking spirit dis- 
covering itself.” 

18 Schleiermacher: Dialektik, p. 261. 
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auch die Confusion selbst bis auf die Principien kennen, charakterisiren und selbst 
construiren können.'? 


Um jemand zu verstehn, der sich selbst nur halb versteht, muß man ihn erst ganz 
und besser als er selbst, dann aber auch nur halb und grade so gut wie er selbst 
verstehn,”° 


The hermeneutic maxim takes on a fully different significance in Schlegel’s 
discourse. Here, the task is not so much to understand the text better than 
the author, or to comprehend the author or the literal sense of the text better 
than the author himself, but, more importantly, to grasp the difficulties of the 
text, the blindness of the text, its inherent inconsistencies, not in order to be- 
come master over them, not in order to point out, from a sovereign and de- 
tached vantage point, where the text “break down,” but rather to grasp how 
the text could be written and structured in exactly the way it was. The point 
here is not to exclude, eliminate, or put the incomprehensibility of the text 
aside, but to understand such incomprehensibility, to unfold or develop the 
intricacies of the text. In a word, the point is to thematize incomprehensibil- 
ity, to articulate the resistance of the text to the hermeneutical strategies of 
the interpretation.”* 

The positive notion of incomprehensibility is developed by Schlegel in his 
essay “Über die Unverständlichkeit.” This text locates “incomprehensibility” 
not in a lack of circumspection on the part of the author, nor in the flawed 
conceptual apparatus of the reader, but rather in the movement of discursive 
communication proper to the text. In the history of modern hermeneutics, 
this text articulates, for the first time, a fully positive notion of constitutive in- 
comprehensibility, not as distortion or misunderstanding, but as an inherent 
opacity on the surface of human discourse: “Aber ist denn die Unver- 
standlichkeit etwas so durchaus Verwerfliches und Schlechtes? ~ Mich diinkt 
das Heil der Familien und der Nationen beruhet auf ihr; wenn mich nicht 
alles triigt, Staaten und Systeme, die kiinstlichsten Werke der Menschen 


19 Schlegel: Kritische Ausgabe vol. 18, p. 63, No. 434: “In order to understand someone, one 
must first be smarter than that person, and then exactly as smart and exactly as dumb as 
that person. It is not enough that one be able to understand the literal sense of a confused 
work better than its author understood it himself. One must also become acquainted with 
this confusion down to its very principles, and be able to construe this confusion oneself.” 

20 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 241: “In order to understand someone who only partially understands him- 
self, one must first understand him totally and better than he understood himself, then, 
however, only partially, and just as well as he understood himself.” 

21 Behler: “What it means to understand an author better than he understood himself. Ideal- 
istic Philosophy and Romantic Hermeneutics,” pp. 69-92. 
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[---)-””° In order to explicate this notion, I shall examine the opening para- 
graph of this essay in concluding the present study. 


Einige Gegenstände des menschlichen Nachdenkens reizen, weil es so in ihnen 
liegt oder in uns, zu immer tieferem Nachdenken, und je mehr wir diesem Reiz 
folgen und uns in sie verlieren, je mehr werden sie alle zu Einem Gegenstande, 
den wir, je nachdem wir ihn in uns oder außer uns suchen und finden, als Natur 
der Dinge oder als Bestimmung des Menschen charakterisieren. Andre Gegen- 
stände würden niemals vielleicht unsre Aufmerksamkeit erregen können, wenn wir 
in heiliger Abgeschiedenheit jenem Gegenstand aller Gegenstände ausschließlich 
und einseitig unsre Betrachtung widmeten; wenn wir nicht mit Menschen im 
Verkehr ständen, aus deren gegenseitiger Mitteilung sich erst solche Verhältnisse 
und Verhältnisbegriffe erzeugen, die sich als Gegenstände des Nachdenkens bei 
genauerer Reflexion immer mehr vervielfältigen und verwickeln, also auch hierin 
den entgegengesetzten Gang befolgen.?? 


The first distinction is between “some objects” and “other objects.” Let us 
designate the objects referred to in the first segment (“Einige Gegenstände”) 
as A; the “other objects” (“Andre Gegenstände”) as B. Segment A is then 
further divided into two possibilities: either because of something “in them” 
or “in us,” and depending on whether we search and find this object in our- 
selves or outside of ourselves, we tend to move toward unifying these objects 
to one meta-object, which we alternately term either the “nature of things” or 
the “vocation of man.” Here, Schlegel cirumscribes the two metanarratives of 
modern philosophy, one could say, two modalities of procedure or method, 
which, however, lead to one and the same result. The first — “the nature of 
things” — could be called realism or the belief that something constitutive out- 
side of the subject exists and impinges on this subject from without; the sec- 
ond — “the vocation of man” — is a quotation of Fichtean Idealism and short- 
hand for the view that states that the objective world is nothing other than a 


22 Schlegel: “Uber die Unverständlichkeit.” Kritische Ausgabe, vol. 2, p. 370. Translation see 
Chapter 1, note 1. 

23 Ibid., p. 363: “Some objects of human consideration attract us to an ever deeper reflection, 
either because of something in them or in us, and the more we follow this attraction and 
lose ourselves in these objects, the more they become One object, which we, depending on 
whether we search for and find this object in ourselves or outside of ourselves, alternately 
characterize as the nature of things or the vocation of man. Other objects would perhaps 
never incite our attention if we were to devote our concentration onesidedly and exclusively 
to that former ‘object of objects;’ if we did not stand with other people in contact, from 
whose reciprocal communication such relations and relational concepts are first produced, 
and which multiply and entangle themselves as objects of reflection the more we reflect 
upon them, and to this extent follow the exact opposite path.” 
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function of the meaning-constituting power of the transcendental subject. 
Schlegel’s analysis erases what appears to be an absolute contradiction be- 
tween the two discourses; both of these tend toward the establishment of an 
object that then lies outside of the realm of discursive interaction, beyond the 
ambivalence and relational character of the process of communication. 

What I will refer to as Segment B — Schlegel’s discussion of the “other ob- 
jects” — deals precisely with these other objects of an entirely different order 
that occur in and through this process of human discursive communication. 
Such objects, Schlegel argues, would never arouse our attention if we devoted 
all of our focus to the one object of objects, i.e., if we merely considered this 
“object of objects” from the distanced and detached point of view of a God 
— “in heiliger Abgeschiedenheit” — in holy severedness. Schlegel utilizes the 
subjunctive in this segment, denoting that we in fact do not merely consider 
such an “object of objects” — God, the world as an objective correlate of 
thought, the transcendental ego — and that we do in fact stand in continual, 
differential, communicative relations with others.?* Such relations and rela- 
tional concepts are not primordial, but rather emerge — Schlegel utilizes the 
term erzeugen, which cannotes engendering or production — in and through 
the discursive interaction or communication networks that themselves “multi- 
ply” and become “entwined,” and therefore follow the exact opposite pro- 
cedure than the “object of objects” explicated in Segment A. 

In the Segment B, in which relations and relational concepts dominate 
over the one object of both idealism and realism, the prefix “ver-” — precisely 
the prefix that figures so prominently in Freud’s discourse of displacement 
(Verschiebung), denial and disavowal (Verneinung and Véerleugnung) and con- 
densation (Verdichtung) — comes to the fore five times, and registers the ob- 
lique relation indicated by the process of understanding or versteher itself: 
Verkehr, Verhältnis, Verhältnisbegriffe, vervielfaltigen, verwickeln. This prefix, which, 
as Sam Weber has pointed out,” moves in two different directions, both a 
movement away from, a dislodging or dislocation and, secondly, an intensifi- 
cation or thickening of an operation, signifies nothing other than the signif- 
ication process itself as one of discursive mediation and continual differenti- 


24 This point is also made by Finlay: The Romantic Irony of Semiotics, p. 183: “Schlegel is un- 
equivocal for at least a moment in this so very equivocal text when he explains the choice 
to be made: treat irony as a category subsuming all other subjects, as a substantive, object- 
like container [...} or recognize that communication is a phenomenon that exists as human 
relationship, in other words, as interaction in which, not the ‘subject of subjects’ is at stake, 
but rather human communicability itself as a human social act.” 

25 Weber: Return to Freud: Jacques Lacan’s Dislocation of Psychoanalysis, p. 4. 
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ation. Reading Herder, Michael Morton has also pointed to the difficulty of 
this prefix, and the opposite meanings it can engender: 


The range of meanings expressable by the ver- is considerable, and, what is of par- 
ticular interest here, those meanings often tend to cluster at opposite poles from 
one another. It can be used, for example, to express both an action brought to 
completion and one that is not only not completed but in fact botched.?® 


In this web of textuality, in which things become more heterogeneous, mul- 
tiple and complex the more we subject them to reflection, we are unable to 
arrive at a starting-point or origin beyond difference. The paragraph itself, in 
its highly differential structure, and in the way it constantly juxtaposes both 
the types of objects and the slippage away from the constancy and stability of 
the one “object of objects,” enacts precisely what emerges on the content 
level in segment B. 

The reading of Schlegel’s essay “Über die Unverständlichkeit” provokes an 
honesty with regard to the difficult and dark moments of reading itself. On 
this view of the text in which relations and relational concepts perpetually dis- 
place reading on a path away from the singular and monological “object of 
objects,” words have a life of their own, and the purpose of reading is not to 
bring to light a meaning or significance hidden in the depths, but to guide the 
reader to a greater openness and insight regarding precisely what cannot be 
understood in an appropriative manner. Incomprehensibility has to do not 
with any lack or insufficiency, but with the difficulty of entering into the traf- 
fic of discursive communication. 

It would be a mistake, however, to read in Schlegel’s account of incompre- 
hensibility an identification of the positive notion of Umverständlichkeit with in- 
tentional distortion, what Schlegel refers to as non-comprehension (Unver- 
stand), ot what Marike Finlay has referred to as “chaotic asystematicity.”?’ It 
will be recalled that Schlegel does not reject system in his valorization of the 
fragment, but rather examines the differential system-fragment as constitutive 
of modern writing. If Schlegel had in fact rejected every trace of system, he 
could not have written his essay “Über die Unverständlichkeit” utilizing irony, 
because irony consists precisely in the oscillation between system and frag- 
ment, and because irony demands a constant agility to mediate between the 
two tendencies. In a word, irony requires the resistant closure of the system. 
To be sure, Schlegel neither aspires to nor does he achieve any form of sys- 
tem in the traditional sense of that term; this should not, however, detract 


26 Morton: Herder and the Poetics of Thought, p. 51. 
27 Finlay: The Romantic Irony of Semiotics, pp. 192-193. 
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from the rather systematic force of his remarks on incomprehensibility. He 
reads this as being historically and philosophically necessary given the rupture 
in philosophical and literary discourse of the late eighteenth century, although 
he emphasizes that such incomprehensibility occurs through irony, which 
“emerges” precisely as a disturbance or “noise” on the literary scene in more 
than one way. It is this emergence, or the abrupt appearance of the unforsee- 
able, ironic tear in the otherwise placid surface of discourse, that informs 
Schlegel’s intervention in the hermeneutic discourse of his time. The ‘depth’ 
and occult character of the text — the very idea that language as recalcitrant 
materiality refers always to itse/f— produced the culture of hermeneutic desire 
that has dominated historical, philological and, to a certain extent, a specific 
hermeneutic strand of philosophical discourse for the last two hundred years. 
Schlegel’s statement that there is perhaps nothing more interesting concerning 
the communication of ideas than the question whether such a thing is at all 
possible marks the end of the era of representation.” From 1800 on, the dis- 
course on and of interpretation seeks to make explicit the mechanism for the 
production of such hermeneutic desire, and finds that it is precisely incom- 
prehensibility that fuels discourse and engenders the will to knowledge. 
Schlegel stated exactly this: 


[...] daß man die reinste und gediegenste Unverständlichkeit gerade aus der Wis- 
senschaft und aus der Kunst erhält, die ganz eigentlich aufs Verstandigen und Ver- 
ständlichmachen ausgehn, aus der Philosophie und Philologie.” 


The human sciences have operated on the assumption that there is something 
inherently incomprehensible in the discursive interaction we call the text; they 
have circled around and sought to explicate this constitutive secrecy of the 
text in the most diverse disciplines. 

I think it is important to grasp that the interpretive impulse itself has not 
existed in lofty isolation like one of Schlegel’s meta-objects, but has rather 
been informed and governed by the network and traffic of the discourses of 
humanistic disciplines and institutions. Specifically, we have shown how the 
the disciplines of Reason (Vernunftlehre), semiotics and rhetoric determine the 
initial phase of modern interpretation theory as it becomes an independent 
discipline for the first time in the German Enlightenment. As it emerges as 


28 Schlegel: “Über die Unverständlichkeit.” Kritische Ausgabe vol. 2, p. 363: “Was kann wohl 
von allem, was sich auf die Mitteilung der Ideen bezieht, anziehender sein, als die Frage, ob 
sie überhaupt möglich sei.” 

29 Ibid., p. 364: “[...} that one can derive the purest and most prosperous incomprehensibility 
precisely from that science and the art that are actually directed at comprehension and 
comprehensibility, namely philosophy and philology.” 
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an independent discipline, it functions as a manual for the metaphysically true 
and morally correct transmission of ideas. Around 1770, with the institutional 
emergence of the Philological Seminar, the disciplines of philology, psycho- 
logy and history pervade the discourse of interpretation; here, interpretation 
has less to do with the truthful and charitable transmission of thoughts than 
with the probing of the depths of a genial individual or an historically alien 
culture. Instead of viewing reading as an act of translation, the new interpret- 
ive discourse of the late eighteenth century endlessly stages reading as a dis- 
ruptive, agonistic, reflexive struggle between a historically dislocated reader 
and a multifarious, complex system of texts. We have examined here certain 
sites of this staging: Herder’s Other or Third that interferes and disrupts the 
smooth transmission and reciprocal flow of Wissenschaft, Lessing’s parabolic 
shift from one coherent tradition to the multiplicity and necessity of compet- 
ing, multiple traditions and interpretive acts; the emergence of Heyne’s philo- 
logical seminar and the departure from the oral recitation and dispute to the 
written text and the formation of historical, interpretive agents; and finally, 
Schlegel’s inauguration of the “incomprehensible” not behind or under the 
text, but rather in the text itself. The thick surface of the text, becoming thicker 
and more complicated as we interpret it, described by Schlegel in 1800, has 
become the dominant interpretive object in the modern period.*° 

One can therefore refer to three hermeneutic paradigms of the period 
since 1750 instead of two: first, semiotic interpretation, which taught the stu- 
dent to interpret the text in accordance with prescribed rules of reason, 
rhetoric and charity. Secondly, so-called Romantic Hermeneutics, which 
sought to reproduce the spirit of the author through the grammatical and 
psychological reading of discourse (Rede). Finally, the more extreme (anti-) 
hermeneutical position, which, it should be said, does not repudiate the 
process of interpretation, but rather redefines it as a reading of the breaks, 
ruptures, and difficulties that are legible on the surface area of the text itself. 
On this reading of interpretation, the goal is not a hermeneutic consensus in 
the understanding of the thing (Verständigung) or a meeting of senses between 
distinct individuals or worlds (Einverständnis), nor finally a fusion of horizons 
between disparate prejudicial structures, but rather the provocation that the 
text actually resists the interpretive moves of the reader; that its function is to 


30 It is important to note that the controversy regarding interpretation remains central to the 
study of literature in our time. The distinction between the two ‘types’ of interpretation — 
hermeneutic interpretation that seeks to uncover meanings beneath the surface of the text 
and deconstructive interpretation that examines precisely the positing of meaning — is dis- 
cussed by Derrida: “Structure, Sign and Play.” 
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cause a heightened critical confrontation or clash between readers; and that 
there is no underlying homology of ‘ideas’ or ‘meanings’ that would enable us 
to reproduce the precise thought-content of the writer, or his Geist. I would 
cite Vico (who wrote the New Science in 1725, and therefore must be con- 
sidered an anomaly), Lessing, Herder, Schlegel, Hegel, Nietzsche and Freud 
as participating in this third (anti-)hermeneutical system of knowledge. I say 
anti-hermeneutical because these thinkers, each in their own particular way, 
have dispensed with the classical hermeneutic assumption of there being a 
deep ‘meaning’ or sense beneath the surface of the text. In this study, I have 
dealt with Lessing, Herder, and Friedrich Schlegel. I now turn briefly to Vico, 
Hegel, Nietzsche and Freud in order to indicate the parameters of this new 
anti-hermeneutical theory of interpretation. 

Let us return to the passage of Vico’s New Science I cited in the introduction. 
It is remarkable in that it identifies as ‘rational metaphysics’ what is actually a 
classical hermeneutics, and juxtaposes this to an ‘imaginative metaphysics’ that 
places the interpretive task not in the service of understanding, but of imagin- 
ative creation. The point for Vico is not to understand things, or, in an appro- 
priative manner, to take them in, but to produce or create them out of the figurat- 
ive imagination in the medium of which we construct metaphor: 


[...] this imaginative metaphysics shows that man becomes all things by not under- 
standing them [...] for when man understands he extends his mind and takes in 
the things, but when he does not understand he makes the things out of himself 
and becomes them by transforming himself into them.*! 


Against hermeneutic appropriation, Vico advocates that we not understand 
things so that we can more fully generate the world in an imaginative, new 
way. This difference between understanding and not-understanding, between 
a rational and an imaginative metaphysics, between appropriation and disap- 
propriation or Enteignung indicates a conflict — the wall we hit when we do 
not understand something — and the imaginative production that ensues as a 
result of this conflict. When we do not understand — Schlegel will reiterate 
this, although there is no direct line of ‘influence’ between Vico and Schlegel 
— we are compelled to interpret more fully, to ‘invent’ and ‘experiment, to 
forge and cast a new reading. This is not simply a contextualist argument or 
an argument concerning the diversity and evolutionary nature of language in 
the historicist line,” but rather a profound reversal of the dominant reading 
of understanding and the interpretive process in the modern period. 


31 Vico: The New Science, p. 88. 
32 Megill: “Aesthetic Theory an Historical Consciousness in the Eighteenth century,” pp. 
51-62. 
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The example of Hegel will surprise many, for Hegel criticized the Roman- 


tics and their quest for immediacy (Unmittelbarkeit). But it can be shown that 
Hegel’s theory of language is much closer to the anti-hermeneutics of Schlegel 
than one would expect. That Hegel argues against immediacy does not place 
him in the camp of Schleiermacher or mediative hermeneutics.*? His argument 
is directed precisely against the idea of language as the external envelope of 
thought, and the corresponding hermeneutical position that we ought to try 
to get at the ‘internal intention’ that resides behind the statement.** I will cite 
some passages from Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Geistes (1807) in order to draw 


the 


connection between Hegel and this anti-hermeneutical tradition. 


Sprache und Arbeit sind Äußerungen, worin das Individuum nicht mehr an ihm 
selbst sich behält und besitzt, sondern das Innere ganz außer sich kommen läßt 
und dasselbe Anderem preisgibt. Man kann darum ebensosehr sagen, daß diese 
Äußerung das Innere zu sehr, als daß sie es zu wenig ausdrücken; zw sehr, — weil 
das Innere selbst in ihnen ausbricht, bleibt kein Gegensatz zwischen ihnen und 
diesem; sie geben nicht nur einen Ausdruck des Innern, sondern es selbst unmittel- 
bar; zu wenig, — weil das Innere in Sprache und Handlung sich zu einem Anderen 
macht, so gibt es sich damit dem Elemente der Verwandlung preis, welches das ge- 
sprochene Wort und die vollbrachte Tat verkehrt und etwas anderes daraus macht, 
als sie an und für sich als Handlungen dieses bestimmten Individuums sind.” 


In 1807, language has definitively ceased being the external medium or mere 
vehicle for an immanent thought-content. Hegel’s argument is that language 


33 


34 


In Wahrheit und Methode, H.-G. Gadamer definitively sides with Hegel against what he 
viewed as the overly psychological and even psychologistic view of Schleiermacher. See 
Gadamer: Wahrheit und Methode, pp. 160-62. After Gadamer’s reading, Manfred Frank re- 
turned to Schleiermacher and emphasized the importance of structural or grammatical in- 
terpretation in Schleiermacher. 

On Hegel’s theory of language in general, see Bodammer: Hegels Deutung der Sprache; Si- 
mon: Das Problem der Sprache bei Hegel, Hamacher: “Pleroma — Zu Genesis und Struktur 
einer dialektischen Hermeneutik bei Hegel.” Hegel: Der Geist des Christentums: Schriften 
1796-1800, p. 17, and, most recently, the excellent study by Smith: The Spirit and its Letter, 
pp. 1-28. 

Hegel: Phänomenologie des Geistes, p. 235. — Hegel: The Phenomenology of Spirit, p. 187: “Speech 
and work are expressions, in which the individual no longer keeps and possesses himself 
within himself, but lets the inner get completely outside of him, leaving it to the mercy of 
something other than himself. For that reason we can say with equal truth that these ex- 
pressions express the inner too much, as that they do so too little: to much, because the in- 
ner itself breaks out in them and there remains no antithesis between them and it; they give 
not merely an expression of the inner, but directly the inner itself; too litle, because in speech 
and action the inner turns itself into something else, thus putting itself at the mercy of the 
element of change, which twists the spoken word and the accomplished act into meaning 
something else than they are in and for themselves, as actions of this particular individual.” 
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and labor are not expressions of a self-sufficient and enclosed internal inten- 
tion, but rather mechanisms of change or transformation in which the sup- 
posedly ‘inner’ breaks out completely while shifting the meaning or sense of 
that which is expressed to something that is beyond the individual and the 
specific intentionality of the individual. In language, the individual gives itself 
over to something over which it does not maintain the ultimate control. The 
‘inner’ both emerges fully in language and becomes ‘other’ at the very mo- 
ment of its articulation. This is why Hegel says that the expression ‘expresses’ 
the ‘inner’ both too much and too little; for in the expression itself — what 
Hegel and Herder refer to as Ausdruck, and what Schlegel conceives of as Mit- 
teilung — the ‘inner’ annihilates itself in its discursive emergence at the very mo- 
ment it gives itself over to a potentiality of sense and function beyond the 
conscious will and desire of the speaking subject. In a word, there is nothing 
‘deep’ or ‘immanent’ or ‘internal’ left. Just the expression itself, what it states, 
and the multiple readings to which it can then be subjected. This ‘becoming- 
other-through-language, it should be noted, does not aim at the establish- 
ment of another determinate meaning; Hegel does not state that it becomes 
another ‘meaning or ‘sense, but that rather the Ausdruck itself becomes other 
per se in that, through its process, the supposedly ‘inner’ or ‘internal’ itself be- 
comes other: “[...] sich zu einem Anderen macht.” 

For Hegel, language speaks the truth, over and above our attempts at cor- 
rection, justification, and rationalization. In the chapter of the Phanomenologie 
des Geistes on “Sense-Certainty,” Hegel writes: “Die Sprache aber ist, wie wir 
sehen, das Wahrhaftere; in ihr widerlegen wir wir selbst unmittelbar unsere 
Meinung.”** Language for Hegel has “die göttliche Natur [...], die Meinung 
unmittelbar zu verkehren, zu etwas anderem zu machen oder sie gar zum Wort 
kommen zu lassen {...].>” What we mean — meinen — and our intention or opin- 
ion (Meinung) are taken up and transformed in language into something essen- 
tially public, so that, as Hegel states, we can never truly state what we mean. 
This does not mean, of course, that we do not attempt to articulate and com- 
municate intentions or feelings, only that at the moment of their articulation, 
which occurs prior to their actual expression at the moment of determination, 
they fall prey and are subject to the reading of the Other. They lose their 
sovereignity, their sanctity, their linguistic autonomy; as the German displays 
wonderfully, they are no longer mine. Hegel states this movement of the philo- 


36 Hegel: Phänomenologie, p. 85. — Hegel: Phenomenology, p. 60: “But language, as we see, is the 
more truthful; in it, we ourselves directly refute what we mean to say.” 

37 Ibid., p. 92 - ibid., 66: “the divine nature of directly reversing the meaning of what is said, 
of making it into something else, and thus not letting what is meant get into words at all.” 
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sophical proposition in the famous “Preface”: “die Meinung erfährt, daß es 
anders gemeint ist, als sie meinte.”** This “correction of intention/meaning” 
necessitates, for Hegel, a return to the actuel, material sentence (Satz), and 
requires that the reader graps it (fassen) in a different manner. Indeed, what is 
supposedly individual and specific in this particular intention (meinen) turns 
out to be the most abstract and universal, and therefore the exact opposite of 
the ‘concrete’ for Hegel. This inversion inscribed within language holds not 
only for language itself, but for the actual process of interpretation or reading 
as well. As Werner Hamacher has persuasively shown, just as dialectical think- 
ing breaks the hegemony of the grammatical-logical subject, so too the read- 
ing subject breaks apart and appears as another in the act of reading: “[...] so 
muß im Prozeß der Lektüre mit dem gegenständlichen Subjekt des gramma- 
tischen Satzes auch das gleichfalls als substantiell vorgestellte Subjekt des Le- 
sens zerfallen.” Both in his departure from the centrality, identity and self- 
sufficiency of the speaking (and reading) subject and in the reading of lan- 
guage as the outside, i.e. as a recalcitrant, resistant materiality that must be in- 
terpreted, not with reference to a transcendental subject or a “meaning,” but 
in terms of its own signifying structure, Hegel takes leave of the depth- 
hermeneutics of appropriation central to both Enlightenment interpretation 
theory and Romantic Hermeneutics. 

Nietzsche, contrary to some philosophical historiographies that place him 
directly against Hegel, is not very far away. Nietzsche never tired of reminding 
the reader to resist the metaphysical temptation or seduction to posit a sub- 
ject, meaning, and being behind the scenes, to avoid the insertion of an agent 
or sense underneath or “in back of” the sentence. 


“Subjekt” “Objekt” “Prädikat” — diese Trennungen sind gemacht und werden jetzt 
wie Schemata übergestülpt über alle anscheinenden Thatsachen. Die falsche 
Grundbeobachtung ist, daß ich glaube, ich bin’s, der etwas thut, etwas leidet, der et- 
was “hat”, der eine Eigenschaft “hat” *° 


38 Hegel: Phänomenologie, p. 60; Phenomenology, p. 39: “We learn by experience that we meant 
something other than what we meant to mean.” 

39 Hamacher: “Pleroma — Zu Genesis und Struktur einer dialektischen Hermeneutik bei 
Hegel.” Hegel: Der Geist des Christentums: Schriften 1796-1800, p. 16. 

40 Nietzsche: Sämtliche Werke vol. 11, p. 562 (Nachgelassene Fragmente Juni-Juli 1885): “‘Sub- 
ject, ‘Object, ‘Predikate’ — these distinctions are constructed and are superimposed like sche- 
mata on all appearing facts. The false basic observation is that I believe 7 am the one who 
does something, who suffers, who ‘has’ something, who ‘has’ a certain characteristic or at- 
tribute,” 
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Ein “Ding an sich” ebenso verkehrt wie ein “Sinn an sich”, eine “Bedeutung an 
sich” Es giebt keinen “Thatbestand an sich”, sondern ein Sinn muß immer erst hin- 
eingelegt werden, damit es einen Thatbestand geben könne*' 


Man darf nicht fragen: “wer interpretiert denn?” sondern das Interpretiren selbst, 
als eine Form des Willens zur Macht, hat Dasein (aber nicht als ein “Sein”, son- 
dern als ein Prozeß, ein Werden) als ein Affekt.*? 


Subjekt, Objekt, ein Thäter zum Tun, das Thun und das, was es thut, gesondert: 
vergessen wir nicht, daß das eine bloße Semiotik und nichts Reales bezeichnet.*? 


In these and countless other statements written by the figure we call Nietz- 
sche, not only is the subject as a metaphysical entity questioned and placed as 
a particular instance of the Will to Power, which is in fact nothing other than 
interpretation, an organizational principle of metaphysical thinking in general, 
but the reading process unfolds a mutliplicity and heterogeneity that it itself 
can no longer control. The result of the principle of infinite interpretations is 
the proliferation, dispersion and disgregation** of the interpretive act, its con- 
stitutive contingency and materiality. This is brought out in Nietzsche’s use of 
the Tower of Babel. Here, a supposed original unity of the (divine) word is 
splintered and fractured, a monstrous multiplication as Sarah Kofman has 
suggested,** that oscillates between the metaphor of the tower and the web or 
textus of the spider. In either case, along this metaphorical displacement, there 
is no depth meaning to be uncovered, no ‘sense’ behind the text to be di- 
vined; we have only the surface and contingent ‘noise’ of the various lan- 
guages and interpretations. Nietzsche draws the final consequences of this in 
“Vom Nutzen und Nachteil der Historie fiir das Leben” (1873): “Sind das 
noch Menschen, fragt man sich dann, oder vielleicht nur Denk-, Schreib-, und 
Redemaschinen?”* (“Are these still human beings, one asks oneself, or per- 
haps only thinking, writing and discourse-machines?”) 


41 Ibid., vol. 12, p. 140 (Nachgelassene Fragmente Herbst 1885-Herbst 1886): “A ‘thing-in-it- 
self is as absurd as a ‘sense-in-itself, a ‘meaning-in-itself. There is no such thing as a fact 
or state-in-itself, rather, a sense must always first be placed in order for there to be a fact in the first 
place.” 

42 Ibid., p. 140: “One may not ask: ‘who is interpreting?’ but rather interpretation itself, as a 
form of the Will to Power, has being (but not as a substantial ‘being,’ rather as a process, as a 
becoming) as an affect.” 

43 Nietzsche: Sämtliche Werke vol. 13, p. 258 (Nachgelassene Fragmente Frühjahr 1888): “Sub- 
ject, Object, an agency to an act, the act and the agent that does it, separated; we should 
not forget that this designates a semiotics and nothing real or actual.” 

44 Hamacher: “‘Disgregation of the Will’: The Individual and Individuality,” pp. 179-180. 

45 Kofman: “Metaphoric Architectures,” pp. 97-98. 

46 Nietzsche: Sämtliche Werke vol. 1, p. 282. 
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In 1895, Freud wrote “The Psychotherapy of Hysteria” in which he 
makes the distinction between the “nucleus” (Kern) consisting of memories of 
events or trains of thought in which the traumatic factor has culminated, and 
a profuse amount of what he calls mnemic material that surrounds this nuc- 
leus. Freud then further distinguishes between three types of ordering or ar- 
rangement in terms of which this “mnemic material” can be grasped and 
must be worked through in an analytical manner; first, a Anear, chronological 
structure, which Freud figures as “a dossier that has been kept in good order” 
— “ein wohl in Ordnung gehaltenes Archiv.”’*’ Freud also refers to this order- 
ing structure utilizing the simile of a “file of documents” (Ak&tenbündeh), or a 
“packet.” Freud designates these “files of documents” as constituting themes, 
which exhibit a second type of arrangement: each of the themes is said to be 
“stratified concentrically round the pathogenic nucleus” (“konzentrisch um 
den pathogenen Kern geschichtet”).** The “peripheral strata,” Freud writes, 
“contain the memories or files which, belonging to different themes, are eas- 
ily remembered.” However, “the deeper we go the more difficult it becomes 
for the emerging memories to be recognized.” The third type of arrangement 
is according to thought-content, which provides a logical thread leading to 
the nucleus by way of “an irregular and twisting path, different in every case” 
(“besonderen, unregelmäßigen und vielfach abgeknickten Weg”) Freud tells 
us that while the first two ordering structures would have to be represented 
by a continuous line, this logical thread would have to be indicated by a 
broken line which would 


[...] pass along the most roundabout paths from the surface to the deepest layers 
and back, and yet would in general advance from the periphery to the central nuc- 
leus, touching at every intermediate halting place — a line resembling the zig-zag 
line in the solution of a Knight’s Move problem, which cuts across the squares in 
the diagram of the chess board.*? 


Freud dwells on this last simile in order to point out its weakness, and states 
that the logical chain corresponds not only to a zig-zag, twisted line, but rather 
to a “ramifying system of lines and more particularly to a converging one.” 
The German text reads as follows: “Der logische Zusammenhang entspricht 
nicht nur einer zickzackförmig geknickten Linie, sondern vielmehr einer 
verzweigten, und ganz besonders einem konvergierenden Liniensystem.”” 


47 Freud: “Psychotherapy of Hysteria.” Freud: Studies on Hysteria, p. 288; Breuer and Freud: 
Studien über Hysterie, p. 305. 

48 Freud: Studies on Hysteria, p. 289; Breuer und Freud: Studien über Flysterie, p. 305. 

49 Freud: Studies, p. 289; Breuer und Freud: Studien, p. 306. 

50 Ibid., p. 306. 
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I have quoted these passages from the Studien über Hysterie in order to 
point out the degree to which Freud articulates the relation between the nuc- 
leus and the surrounding mnemic material, as well as that between the types 
of ordering this material must be subjected to, not as a relation between depth 
and surface, but as a relation precisely of linear-chronological, concentric, and 
logical “stratification,” as a surface archive or group of files that encompasses 
the nucleus. Even when Freud utilizes the depth metaphor, it is a decidedly 
horizontal sense of moving towards the center of a paratactical system, not of 
something ‘behind’ or in ‘back of the pathogenic phenomena. What requires 
interpretation and working-through are precisely these various layers or strata 
of this system or structure. 

In Die Traumdeutung (1900), Freud distinguishes between the dream-con- 
tent (Zrauminhalt) and the dream-thoughts (Zraumgedanken), the former as a 
transference (Freud uses the term Übertragung) of the dream-thoughts, and 
warns us not to read the signs (Zeichen) according to their “pictorial value” 
(Bilderwert), but according to their semiotic relation (Zeichenbeziehung).' Ex- 
actly as in the Studien über Hysterie Freud insists that there is not a “single trau- 
matic memory and a single pathogenic idea as its nucleus,” here our reading 
is relegated to the “semiotic relation” between the signs, to the multiple and 
often heterogeneous signifiers and their relation — the syllables and words 
themselves in their semiotic system, and not with reference to what they ‘de- 
pict’ or ‘represent.’ In addition, Freud stresses that the form of the dream is 
the function of the dream-work and not the latent content or dream- 
thoughts, so that what we are interpreting is always already a distorting trans- 
ference or translation not of a deep original, but of the process of signific- 
ation itself, the structure or system that the dream stages. In Die Traumdeutung, 
Freud points toward the interminability of interpretation in the famous pas- 
sage where he describes the “navel” of the dream: 


In den bestgedeuteten Träume muß man oft eine Stelle im Dunkel lassen, weil 
man bei der Deutung merkt, daß dort ein Knäuel von Traumgedanken anhebt, der 
sich nicht entwirren will, aber auch zum Trauminhalt keine weiteren Beiträge gelie- 
fert hat. Dies ist dann der Nabel des Traums, die Stelle, an der er dem Unerkann- 
ten aufsitzt. Die Traumgedanken, auf die man bei der Deutung gerät, müssen ja 
ganz allgemein ohne Abschluß bleiben und nach allen Seiten hin in die netzartige 
Verstrickung unserer Gedankenwelt auslaufen.” 


51 On this, see Weber: Return to Freud: Jacques Lacan’s Dislocation of Psychoanalysis, pp. 2-3. 

52 Freud: Studies on Hysteria, pp. 287-288. 

53 Freud: Die Traumdeutung, p. 517 (my emphasis, R. L.): “In the dreams which have been inter- 
preted the best one must often leave a passage in the dark, because one notices in the inter- 
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This “knot” or “tangle” (Knäuel) of dream-thoughts cannot be interpreted 
further because, strictly speaking, there is nothing left to interpret but its ever 
tangling, knotting structure. The interpretive work is interminable (ohne Ab- 
schluß) because we never arrive at an original and deep center, but only at this 
“navel” that defies and contests our interpretive efforts. Here, we will recog- 
nize the statement made by Michel Foucault in his essay entitled “Nietzsche, 
Marx, Freud”: 


[...] if interpretation can never be brought to an end, it is simply because there is 
nothing to interpret. There is nothing absolutely primary to interpret, because at 
bottom everything is already interpretation.** 


From Vico, Schlegel and Hegel to Nietzsche, Freud and Foucault, modern 
Hermeneutics has disputed and even contradicted the process of an under- 
standing that would arrive at its depth object and, having fleshed out the 
most hidden “secrets” of that object, remain the same, self-sufficient process, 
immutable and universal, that it was thought to be at the beginning. Not only 
has the very procedure of understanding been questioned — after all, under- 
standing in German is Verstehen, and therefore already signals through the use 
of the prefix ver-, as Schlegel already knew, an oblique relation to the object to 
be understood — but the terms of the hermeneutic contract have been called 
to the test by the interminability, instability, and quite delicate relation be- 
tween analyst and analysand, reader and text. For instance, we no longer at- 
tempt to bring the statements of texts to a consistency they themselves in fact 
do not possess, as Locke suggested we do in his Thoughts on Education, ot as 
Chladenius and countless other eighteenth century writers required the reader 
to do in the name of hermeneutic charity or economy. And we do not pre- 
sume the truth, veracity, and good will of the author, or the correctness and 
coherence of the sentences in the text. The contemporary concept of inter- 
pretation scans the text for blindspots, deliberate misreadings, paradoxes, 
palimpsests and forgeries far more than it does for coherence, consistency, 
and truth. This concept can be traced back to Schlegel and two insights con- 
tained in his early work: first, there is no level of grammatical or metaphysical 
meaning or truth that can escape the process of interpretation and serve as its 
indubitable foundation, just as there is no grammatical-literal ‘sense’ the sub- 


pretation that there is a knot of dream-thoughts that cannot be clarified, and also does not 
deliver any further contributions to the dream-content. This is then the navel of the dream, 
the place where the dream resides in the unfamiliar and unknown. The dream-thoughts that 
one comes upon in the interpretation must in general remain without any closure and 
branch out on all sides into the network-like entwinement of our thought-world.” 

54 Foucault: “Nietzsche, Freud, Marx,” p. 64. 
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tends the tropical play of signifiers; secondly, the irreducible moment of in- 
comprehensibility constitutes interpretive desire and makes interpretation at 
all possible. Without the resistance inherent within the interpretive act, and 
the interpretation of that resistance, we miss something fundamental about 
the process of interpretation itself, namely that interpretation implicates itself as 
interpretive object in the very process of its unfolding. In this study, I have sought to 
show that this implicature is not merely a theoretical abstraction, but en- 
twined in the texts and hermeneutic practices at the very point of emergence 
of this historical culture. 

Once we have recognized the structural parameters of this culture, as 
Schlegel sought to do his early essay Uber das Studium der griechischen Poesie, 
once we have subjected the ruling concepts of interpretation and understand- 
ing as a discourse about the translation and transference of culture to an 
analysis, new modes of inquiry become possible. No longer in the disciplinary 
throes of appropriative understanding, we can now, for the first time, begin to 
write histories of hermeneutics, of reading, of writing; we can now write the 
history of the institutionalization and professionalization of precisely those 
disciplines that have been overtly or covertly governed by the assumptions of 
hermeneutics. 

The culture of hermeneutics produced interpretive readers endlessly inter- 
rogating a system of incomprehensible texts. Is it possible that there is quite 
another form of reading — one concerned with the statement, the technology 
and mechanisms of discursive production itself, the archive — that has come 
to take its place? If so, what are its own interpretive procedures, and what 
technologies govern its procedure? And what disciplines and institutions are 
at work in the direction and administration of this reading? A very prelimin- 
ary response would direct interpretation to the forms of media processing, 
information technologies and systems-theory that currently hold sway and 
govern our reading of the data. This would mean that the era of the “discip- 
lines of interpretation” — the era in which specific traditional scholarly or sci- 
entific disciplines such as reason, semiotics, rhetoric, psychology, anthropo- 
logy, history and psychoanalysis control the theory and practices of reading — 
has come to a close. Informatics and systems-theory are transdisciplinary by 
definition. Interpretation under the conditions of media and information 
technology therefore moves outside of the specific disciplinary determina- 
tions we have traced in this study. The density of information, the sheer over- 
lay or accumulation of text is not only not identical with the hermeneutic 
density of the book, it also requires a different interpretive posture on the 
part of the reader, who now interfaces in networks, scans and monitors data, 
and is constantly caught up in the system of controls and commands that ma- 
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nipulate and move this data. Engelsing’s era of ‘extensive’ reading has, I 
would conjecture, come to a close; we have taken another turn into a qualitat- 
ively different form of extensivity. The romantic allegory of reading in which 
we study in and around a system of texts — Schlegel’s image of the hermeneu- 
tic subject in Zur Philologie — has been replaced by the chance relay circuits 
that conduct the flow of information traffic. And our eyes, instead of at- 
tempting to read the depth of the surface, now literally dissimulate the mon- 
itor itself.°° The study of post-hermeneutic interpretation theory and practice, 
fragments of which already exist, has begun to address the area of digital 
reading and writing technologies and assess the transmission and distortion of 
this culture within the new framing conditions of media information systems. 


55 Schneider: “Was zerstreut die Zerstreuung?” Schneider and Tietze, eds., Fernsehshows: Theo- 
rie einer neuen Spielwut, p. 20. 

56 Kittler: Film, Grammaphon, Typewriter, p. 378, where Kittler states that literature under me- 
dia-technological conditions of production simply doesn’t have that much more to say; it 
ends in garbled messages and noise that defy interpretation and only promote, at best, inter- 
ception. 
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